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Foreword  to  the  Teacher 

The  real  obstacle  to  any  successful  single  cycle  history 
program  has  been  the  lack  of  a  beginning  book  easy  enough 
for  fourth-grade  children. 

The  Story  of  Earliest  Times  removes  this  obstacle.  Its 
use  in  launching  a  single  cycle  program  in  history  definitely 
assures  success,  for  this  book  is  self-administrative  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  ...  Its  basic  vocabulary  is  limited  to 
the  first  4000  words  in  the  Thorndike  list  of  words  used  by 
children.  ...  Its  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  simple  and 
clear.  .  .  .  The  content  is  presented  in  short  stories  packed 
with  interest  for  children.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  the 
stories  into  Units  and  Parts  is  made  natural  and  compre¬ 
hensible  for  the  child  by  simple  approach  paragraphs  and 
“short  story”  summaries  that  tie  the  book  into  an  intelligible 
whole.  .  .  .  The  activity  suggestions  at  the  ends  of  stories 
and  units  are  not  only  within  the  range  of  fourth-grade 
ability,  but  are  so  handled  that  the  child  can  undertake  them 
for  himself.  .  .  .  The  pictures,  maps,  and  time  lines  are 
true  visual  aids,  closely  identified  with  the  text  and  designed 
especially  to  appeal  to  the  interest  and  understanding  of 
intermediate  children. 

In  its  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  the  Commission 
on  Social  Studies  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
1934,  reported  a  particular  need  for  material  “which  will 
relate  in  fascinating  detail  and  episode  the  story  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  culture  and  man’s  adventure  upon  the  earth — which 
will  describe  the  rise  of  industrial  society — in  language  a 
child  can  understand.”  The  Story  of  Earliest  Times  is  a 
concrete  answer  to  this  demand.  It  is  a  history  of  the  every¬ 
day  things  that  touch  children’s  interests  and  experiences — 
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fire,  tools,  language,  clothes,  houses,  farming,  ships,  writing. 
It  relates  in  “fascinating  detail  and  episode”  the  story  of  the 
great  social,  economic,  and  political  inventions  of  man  from 
primitive  times  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Publishers 


Pronunciation  Key 


The  first  time  any  proper  name  or  unfamiliar  word  is 
used,  it  is  pronounced  according  to  the  following  key : 


a  as  in  at 
a  as  in  face 
a  as  in  father 
a  as  in  ask 
a  as  in  ball 
e  as  in  end 
e  as  in  be 
e  as  in  her 

u  as  i 


1  as  in  it 
l  as  in  mine 
6  as  in  not 
6  as  in  open 
6  as  in  long 
oo  as  in  too 
u  as  in  up 
u  as  in  use 

turn 
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“It  is  fire!  To  the  water!”  cried  the  old  man.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  these  early  people  who  had  ever  seen  fire. 
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What  ‘People  Teamed 
‘Before  They  Qould  Write 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  find  the  world  full  of  all 
sorts  of  things  we  use  and  enjoy.  How  did  we  come 
to  have  them  all?  They  are  the  result  of  thousands 
of  years  of  thinking  and  working  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  before  us.  Down  through  the  years, 
a  man  here  and  a  woman  there  had  an  idea  or  made 
something  which  was  a  wonderful  gift  for  all  who 
lived  after  them.  Our  world  today  is  a  great  treasure 
chest  full  of  gifts  from  people  who  lived  long  ago. 

Some  of  the  things  we  use  have  a  story  going  back 
to  the  first  people,  who  lived  in  the  dangerous  days 
when  no  one  knew  how  to  make  a  fire  and  all  the 
animals  were  wild.  The  earliest  people  did  not  have 
houses  or  know  how  to  grow  food  on  farms.  They 
were  afraid  of  fierce  animals  and  had  a  hard  time 
getting  enough  to  eat.  So  they  began  to  use  fire  to 
frighten  the  animals  and  they  made  tools  to  help 
get  more  food.  They  invented  needles  and  learned 
to  weave  cloth  in  order  to  have  clothes  to  keep  them 
warm.  If  they  could  not  find  a  cave  to  live  in,  they 
built  homes  out  of  whatever  they  could  find  to  keep 
from  freezing  or  being  killed  by  the  animals. 
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Many  gifts  went  into  the  treasure  chest  of  the 
world  in  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  that 
passed  before  anyone  knew  how  to  write.  Later, 
people  made  better  things  so  that  some  of  the  earlier 
ones  were  used  no  more.  And,  always,  people  were 
having  new  ideas  and  putting  new  treasures  into  the 
chest,  as  we  are  still  doing  today. 

The  stories  in  Part  I  of  this  book  tell  how  a  few 
of  the  first  great  gifts  were  probably  put  into  the 
world's  treasure  chest.  In  reading  these  stories  there 
is  a  very  important  thing  to  remember.  Long,  long 
ago,  people  made  the  first  fires,  the  first  tools,  the 
first  clothes,  and  the  first  houses.  They  tamed  the 
first  animals,  and  learned  to  farm,  and  made  things 
out  of  metal.  Without  their  gifts,  most  of  the  things 
we  prize  today  could  never  have  been  made  at  all. 

The  first  four  units  in  Part  I  are  about  what  the 
people  who  lived  before  anyone  could  write  gave  to 
the  world.  These  four  units  are: 

Unit  One.  When  People  Discovered  That  Fire  Is 
a  Great  Treasure 

Unit  Two.  In  the  Dangerous  Days  When  All  the 
Animals  Were  Wild 

Unit  Three.  When  People  Were  Beginning  to  Build 
Houses 

Unit  Four.  After  People  Had  Begun  to  Farm 


UNIT  ONE 

When.  People  Discovered  That  Fire 
Is  a  Great  Treasure 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  time  when  people 
did  not  know  how  to  cook  or  to  keep  their  homes 
warm?  The  people  in  the  picture  of  a  long-ago  for¬ 
est  fire  did  not  know  that  fire  is  a  great  treasure. 
In  Unit  One  you  will  discover  how  people  learned 
that  fire  would  frighten  animals  away,  keep  their 
homes  warm,  and  make  their  food  taste  better,  and 
how  they  finally  invented  ways  of  making  fire. 

CHAPTER  I 
The  First  Fires 

Many,  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  long  ago 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  far  back  in  time 
it  was,  a  young  man  named  Rud  (rud)  lived  in  the 
forest. 

One  morning  Rud  awoke  coughing.  The  air  was 
very  warm  and  hard  to  breathe,  and  there  was  a 
strange,  yellow  light  in  the  sky.  Rud  was  frightened 
without  knowing  why  he  was  afraid.  He  called  to 
the  other  men  to  come  and  look.  He  woke  up  his  old 
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grandfather  Das  (das)  and  helped  him  down  to  the 
ground,  for  this  was  in  the  days  before  there  were 
any  houses.  People  slept  in  trees  to  be  safe  from 
the  wild  beasts  that  hunted  in  the  forests  at  night. 

Grandfather  Das  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
the  sky.  “It  is  fire,”  he  explained.  “A  long  time 
ago  fire  came  to  the  forest.  Red  flames  destroyed 
the  trees,  and  nothing  was  left  but  hot,  black  stumps 
that  hurt  us  when  we  touched  them.  I  have  told  you 
often  about  that  terrible  time  when  the  lake  was  the 
only  place  where  we  were  safe.  We  must  all  hurry 
to  the  lake  now.  Fire  will  not  go  into  water,  and 
we  shall  be  safe  there.” 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  a  herd  of  wild 
horses  came  running  along  the  path  that  led  to  the 
lake.  Then  there  came  the  noise  of  an  elephant 
crashing  through  the  underbrush.  Small  beasts 
crowded  big  ones  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  water. 
The  wild  creatures  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  feared  each  other.  A  deer  with  wide,  branch¬ 
ing  horns  ran  down  the  path  beside  a  wolf.  All  the 
animals  were  hurrying  toward  the  drinking  place. 

“Come,”  said  old  Das,  “let  us,  also,  find  safety 
in  the  water.” 

Just  then  a  hot  wind  struck  the  faces  of  the  forest 
people.  The  smoke  grew  so  thick  that  they  could 
hardly  breathe.  A  boy,  who  had  climbed  to  the  top 
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of  a  tall  tree,  cried  out  in  fear.  He  had  seen  great, 
red  flames  shooting  toward  the  sky  and  clouds  of 
smoke  rolling  up  over  the  forest.  His  keen  ears  had 
heard  a  snapping  and  roaring  sound.  Very  quickly 
he  climbed  down  and  hurried  with  all  his  people  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Most  of  them  had  never  seen  fire  before.  They 
were  all  terribly  frightened  as  they  stood  by  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge  watching  the  great  trees  catch  fire  and  the 
burning  limbs  fall  to  the  ground. 

Soon  the  flames  came  so  near  that  men,  women, 
and  children  waded  out  into  the  water.  There  they 
stayed  for  many  hours.  The  heat  was  great,  and 
their  eyes  were  red  and  sore  with  smoke.  But  the 
water  kept  them  from  burning,  and  the  fierce  ani¬ 
mals  near  them  were  too  frightened  to  hurt  anyone. 

When  the  fire  died  down,  and  the  people  dared  to 
move  away  from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  old  Das  warned 
them  to  be  careful.  “Do  not  touch  the  hot,  black 
stumps.  They  will  hurt  you,”  he  said. 

A  girl,  who  was  walking  ahead  on  the  path  into 
the  smoking  forest,  did  not  hear  the  warning.  She 
stepped  on  a  hot  branch  of  a  fallen  tree  and  screamed 
with  pain.  Rud  ran  and  took  hold  of  the  branch  that 
had  hurt  her,  but  he,  too,  cried  out  and  dropped  it. 
Both  had  learned  that  fire  could  hurt  them,  just  as 
old  Das  had  said. 
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It  was  then  that  Rud  saw  a  deer  that  had  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  water  in  time.  It  had  fallen  on  the 
path  and  had  been  roasted  by  the  fire.  The  burned 
deer  flesh  did  not  smell  like  any  meat  that  Rud  had 
ever  eaten,  but  he  was  very  hungry.  He  tore  off  a 
piece  of  the  deer  meat.  The  taste  of  it  surprised  him. 
He  smacked  his  lips  and  held  out  a  piece  of  the  meat 
to  the  girl,  who  bit  into  it  with  her  strong  white  teeth. 
She  found  it  more  tender  than  the  meat  she  was  used 
to  eating.  By  this  time  old  Das  and  the  others  were 
standing  about.  Rud  gave  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
roasted  deer.  They  were  hungry  and  were  glad  to 
eat  it,  although  they  said,  “This  meat  has  a  strange 
taste !”  This  was  the  first  time  any  of  them  had 
eaten  cooked  food. 

For  many  days  there  was  fire  in  the  forest.  Then 
a  rain  came  and  put  the  fire  out.  After  that  the  for¬ 
est  people  went  back  to  eating  raw  food  as  they  had 
done  before  the  forest  fire  cooked  the  deer  for  them. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  to  fear  fire,  but  it  took 
them  many,  many  years  to  learn  how  to  make  fire 
help  them. 

As  time  went  on  there  were  other  forest  fires. 
Sometimes  people  saw  lightning  strike  a  tree  and 
start  the  forest  burning,  and  slowly  they  began  to 
make  fire  help  them.  They  found  that  a  burning 
stick  would  keep  them  safe  from  animals,  who  feared 
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Long,  long  ago,  someone  discovered  how  to  make  fire,  and 
so  gave  the  world  one  of  the  most  useful  gifts  ever  put  into 
our  treasure  chest  of  great  inventions. 

fire  very  much.  They  learned,  also,  that  they  could 
warm  themselves  by  the  flames  when  they  were  cold. 
After  a  while  they  found  that  they  could  feed  fire 
with  wood  so  that  it  did  not  go  out  and  leave  only 
gray  ashes.  Later  they  learned  to  cover  the  red  coals 
with  ashes  at  night  so  that  the  fire  would  keep  while 
they  slept.  People  used  the  fires  of  the  forest  a  long 
time  before  they  found  out  that  they  could  make  fire. 
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At  last  a  hunter  found  that  he  could  rub  one  stick 
against  another  and  start  a  fire.  His  fire  was  not 
made  so  quickly  as  our  fires  are.  First  he  collected 
a  little  pile  of  dried  leaves  and  bits  of  wood.  These 
he  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot.  Then,  very  patiently, 
he  rubbed  one  stick  back  and  forth  against  another 
until  a  spark  flew  out  and  set  the  leaves  and  dry  wood 
to  burning.  This  way  of  making  a  fire  was  very  slow. 

Long  afterward,  when  people  lived  in  caves,  they 
invented  an  easier  way  of  making  fire.  The  cave 
men  knew  how  to  bring  sparks  by  spinning  the  end 
of  a  stick  against  a  dry  log.  They  used  dry  moss  and 
leaves  and  twigs  to  catch  the  sparks  of  fire  made  by 
whirling  the  point  of  the  stick  against  the  log.  A  fire 
was  kept  burning  near  the  door  of  the  cave  day  and 
night,  and  sometimes  the  cave  women  cooked  food 
over  it.  They  had  learned  to  like  their  meat  and  fish 
that  way.  They  liked,  too,  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
in  the  cave  when  cold  winds  blew  outside. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  frightened  Rud  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning? 

2.  Why  did  he  not  know  what  a  forest  fire  was? 

3.  How  did  Das  know  where  to  go  for  safety? 

4.  How  did  the  animals  know? 

5.  What  did  the  people  learn  about  fire  when 
they  came  out  of  the  water? 
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6.  Give  two  reasons  why  people  learned  to  like 
fire. 

7.  Why  did  cooked  meat  taste  strange  to  Rud 
and  his  relatives? 

8.  Why  is  fire  one  of  the  important  early  gifts 
in  the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

Compare  Then  and  Now 

1.  Ask  a  boy  scout  or  some  other  person  how  a 
fire  can  be  made  without  matches. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  how  fire  in  your 
home  is  different  from  fire  in  the  homes  of  the  first 
people. 


THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  ONE 

1.  Begin  now  to  find  and  put  into  your  notebook 
a  collection  of  pictures  relating  to  the  way  people 
lived  before  they  could  write.  Write  a  few  lines  be¬ 
low  each  picture  to  tell  what  it  shows. 

2.  Read  other  stories  of  how  people  discovered 
that  fire  was  a  great  treasure.  Any  of  the  following 
books  that  you  find  in  the  library,  or  you  or  your 
friends  have  at  home,  will  tell  more  about  fire : 
Erleigh,  Eva,  In  the  Beginning  (Doubleday  Doran  & 

Co.),  pp.  14-16. 

McIntyre,  Margaret  A.,  The  Cave  Boy  (D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.),  pp.  43-51. 

Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  Days  before  Houses 
(Rand  McNally  &  Co.),  pp.  14-29. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  ONE 

Looking  at  the  map  on  page  5,  find  out  what 
words  are  needed  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  Then  write  the  complete 
story  on  a  page  of  your  notebook.  Do  not  write  in 
this  book. 

How  People  Discovered  That - Is  a  Great - 

Many,  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  Europe  was 

nearly  all  covered  with - .  People  and - 

-  lived  in  these  - .  Hunters  and 

animals  moved  about  hunting  food,  sometimes  cross¬ 
ing  from  one  continent  to  another  by -  of 

land.  Very,  very  slowly,  people  were  learning  to 

use  - .  They  used  it  for  protection  from 

wild  - ,  for  - — ,  and  for  - . 

The  use  of - was  one  of  the  very  first  gifts 

that  went  into  the  world’s - chest. 


The  cave  men  lived  long,  long  ago  in  the  dangerous  days 
when  the  world  was  covered  with  forests  and  all  the  animals 
were  wild.  By  this  time,  people  had  learned  that  fire  would 
keep  hungry  animals  away,  and  that  sticks  and  stones  could 
be  shaped  into  weapons. 
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UNIT  TWO 

In  the  Dangerous  Days  When  All 
the  Animals  Were  Wild 

The  people  who  lived  long  ago  found  it  very  hard 
work  just  to  keep  alive.  The  forests  were  full  of 
hungry,  wild  animals  who  ate  each  other  and  ate 
people,  too,  if  they  had  a  chance.  Men  and  women 
had  to  have  very  sharp  eyes,  keen  ears,  and  strong 
bodies  to  live  long  in  the  days  when  they  had  only 
sticks  and  stones  to  help  them  fight  off  fierce  ani¬ 
mals  and  get  food.  When  people  thought  of  living 
in  caves,  making  tools  and  warm  clothes,  and  draw¬ 
ing  pictures,  the  world  began  to  be  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  pleasant  place. 

The  five  stories  named  below  tell  about  some  of 
the  things  people  learned  to  do  in  the  dangerous 
days  when  all  the  animals  were  wild. 

Ba-Bu’s  Cave  Home 

How  Ba-Bu  and  Ba-Ba  Made  Stone  Weapons 

How  La-Lu  Made  Clothes  for  Boo 

Boo’s  Spear 

Boo’s  Pictures  on  the  Cave  Wall 
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CHAPTER  II 
Ba-Bu*  s  Cave  Home 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  years  after  Rud  had 
seen  the  yellow  light  of  the  forest  fire,  an  old  man, 
Ba-Bu  (ba-bob'),  lived  in  a  cave  with  all  his  rela¬ 
tives.  There  was  Ba-Bu’s  wife,  who  was  old  like 
himself.  There  were  his  sons  and  daughters  and 
their  children.  There  were  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  with  their  children  and  grandchildren.  All 
these  people — grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts,  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins — lived  in  this  one  big  cave,  for 
no  one  knew  how  to  build  houses  as  we  do  today. 

Ba-Bu  had  moved  into  the  cave  when  he  and  his 
wife  were  young.  It  happened  this  way.  Ba-Bu 
was  hungry.  He  did  not  care  very  much  what  he 
ate,  but  he  wanted  something  to  take  away  the  empty 
feeling  in  his  stomach.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
food  was  hard  to  get.  He  went  far  into  the  forest 
looking  for  berries  or  sweet  roots  or  some  nuts  from 
a  tree.  He  went  farther  than  he  had  intended  to  go, 
without  finding  anything  to  eat  but  a  few  roots  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  bank  of  a  river.  Then  he  saw  the  day 
was  almost  gone.  He  could  not  reach  home  before 
dark. 

Soon  the  sun  would  set,  and  fierce  animals  would 
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go  stealing  through  the  forest  hunting  for  something 
to  eat.  Ba-Bu  thought  that  he  would  climb  a  tree 
and  spend  the  night  in  its  branches  for  fear  some 
hungry  wild  beast  might  kill  him. 

While  he  was  looking  for  a  tall,  strong  tree,  he  saw 
a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  great  rock.  At  first  he  feared 
that  it  was  the  home  of  a  cave  bear.  His  sense  of 
smell  was  very  keen  and  his  hearing  was  very  sharp. 
His  nose  told  him  that  no  wild  animal  lived  there. 
He  listened.  He  could  hear  no  sound  of  footsteps 
such  as  an  animal  might  make.  He  could  hear  no 
sound  of  breathing.  He  was  tired  and  hungry  and 
cold,  so  he  crept  inside  the  hole  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  Ba-Bu  awoke,  he  was  warm.  The  sun  was 
shining,  and  there  was  enough  light  so  that  he  could 
look  about  the  cave.  It  was  like  a  big  room  reaching 
far  back  into  the  hillside.  Ba-Bu  thought  that  this 
was  the  biggest  and  finest  cave  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
stood  looking  at  it  for  some  time.  Then  he  had  an 
idea.  He  hurried  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
found  a  new  home  for  her  and  that  they  were  going 
there  to  live. 

His  way  of  talking  was  not  like  ours.  Language 
is  such  a  wonderful  thing  that  it  took  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  after  Ba-Bu’s  time  for  people  to 
learn  to  speak  as  they  do  now;  but  his  wife  under¬ 
stood  him  and  followed  him  to  the  cave. 
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Language  began  many,  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  Can 
you  understand  what  this  cave  man  and  his  wife  are  telling 
each  other?  Do  you  think  they  used  as  many  words  as  we  do? 

Before  dark,  Ba-Bu  piled  large  stones  before  the 
opening  of  the  cave  to  keep  out  the  wild  animals 
while  he  and  his  wife  were  sleeping.  That  night, 
although  the  cold  wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell  outside, 
Ba-Bu  and  his  wife  were  warm  and  dry. 

The  next  morning  Ba-Bu  said  to  his  wife,  “This 
is  a  good  cave  home.” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed,  “It  is  warm  and  dry.  Let  us 
live  here  always.” 

“The  cave  is  big,”  said  Ba-Bu.  “Let  us  get  my 
brothers  to  come  and  live  here,  too.” 

So  it  was  that  Ba-Bu  found  the  big  cave  and  took 
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his  wife  and  his  brothers  and  their  wives  to  live  in 
it.  He  lived  there  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  his  children  and  his  children’s 
children  went  on  living  there.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
uncles  and  aunts,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins 
lived  their  whole  lives  together  in  the  same  cave 
home.  They  were  all  one  big  cave  family. 

Things  to  Show 

1.  Ba-Bu  could  tell  each  of  the  following  things 
without  using  a  word.  Can  you? 

I  am  hungry. 

I  am  cold. 

I  have  hurt  my  foot. 

Good-bye. 

I  am  pleased. 

2.  Show  how  Ba-Bu  sniffed  the  air. 

Sentences  to  Finish 

List  in  your  notebook  the  words  or  phrases  that 
complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Ba-Bu  went  into  the  forest  looking  for  — - -. 

2.  He  did  not  sleep  on  the  ground  because - . 

8.  It  took - for  people  to  learn  to  talk  as 

they  do  now. 

4.  Ba-Bu’s  sense  of  smell  was  very - . 


CHAPTER  III 

How  Ba-Bu  and  Ba-Ba  Made 
Stone  Weapons 

The  men  who  lived  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  before  Ba-Bu  had  only  clubs  and  wooden 
spears  and  rough  weapons  that  they  had  made  by 
striking  one  stone  against  another.  Ba-Bu  had  a 
good  fist  hatchet. 

Ba-Bu  was  very  proud  of  his  fist  hatchet,  for  it 
took  him  many  hours  to  make  it.  He  first  found  a 
kind  of  stone  called  flint.  Then  he  struck  this  with 
another  stone,  again  and  again.  He  kept  on  until 
he  had  chipped  off  enough  bits  of  stone  to  leave  an 
edge  all  around  one  side  of  his  piece  of  flint.  When 
he  finished,  he  had  a  hatchet  about  nine  inches  long 
and  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other,  so  that  he 
could  hold  it  easily.  Ba-Bu’s  hatchet  had  no  handle 
but  it  was  a  good  weapon.  With  it  he  could  strike  a 
blow  hard  enough  to  kill  a  bear,  or  he  could  cut  up  a 
deer  for  his  family’s  dinner. 

Long  after  Ba-Bu  had  grown  old  and  died,  a  man 
named  Ba-Ba  (ba-ba')  lived  with  his  young  wife, 
La-Lu  (la-loo'),  in  the  same  big  cave  where  Ba-Bu 
had  lived.  Ba-Ba  knew  how  to  make  many  more 
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The  first  hatchets  in  the  world  were  made  of  stone  and  had 
no  handles.  This  is  the  way  a  cave  man  made  one  of  these 
early  fist  hatchets. 


kinds  of  weapons  than  Ba-Bu  had  made.  When  he 
wanted  to  make  a  hatchet,  Ba-Ba  looked  for  a  piece 
of  the  same  hard  kind  of  stone  that  Ba-Bu  had  used. 
He  found  a  piece  about  the  right  size  for  a  fist 
hatchet.  Then  he  put  an  edge  on  both  sides  of  the 
stone.  He  did  this  by  pressing  a  hard  bone  against 
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After  someone  had  invented  a  spear  by  shaping  a  stone  to  a 
sharp  point  and  tying  it  to  a  stick,  food  was  easier  to  get. 
Early  hunters  could  throw  their  spears  far  and  straight. 


the  edge.  The  bone  would  chip  off  tiny  bits  of  stone 
and  make  a  sharp  blade,  so  that  his  fist  hatchet  was 
more  useful  than  Ba-Bu’s. 

In  much  the  same  way  Ba-Ba  made  knives  and 
spear  heads.  To  make  a  spear  he  shaped  his  stone 
to  a  sharp  point  and  tied  it  to  a  stick.  He  could 
throw  his  spear  very  far  and  straight.  Many  a  time 
it  saved  his  life  in  fights  with  fierce  animals.  Again 
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and  again  it  brought  him  food,  for  he  could  spear  fish 
with  it  as  well  as  kill  deer  and  wild  pigs. 

The  most  precious  things  Ba-Bu  and  Ba-Ba  and 
the  other  cave  men  had  were  their  stone  weapons. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  how  Ba-Bu  made  a  hatchet. 

2.  Name  the  weapons  that  Ba-Ba  made. 

3.  Name  some  tools  that  men  use  today. 

4.  Who  makes  the  tools  people  use  today? 

5.  Ba-Ba’s  most  precious  things  were  his  weap¬ 
ons.  Are  weapons  the  most  precious  things  we  have 
today? 

6.  Were  the  weapons  made  by  early  men  worth 
putting  into  the  world's  treasure  chest?  Explain 
your  answer. 


Tools  Then  and  Now 

1.  Draw  in  your  notebook  a  knife  like  Ba-Ba’s, 
and  beside  it  draw  the  picture  of  one  your  mother 
uses  in  your  home  for  cutting  bread. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  Ba-Ba’s  spearhead.  It  was 
exactly  like  the  one  pictured  on  page  64  of  Days 
before  Houses  written  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and 
Beatty.  Perhaps  that  book  is  in  your  library. 

3.  Visit  a  museum,  and  ask  to  see  the  weapons 
of  the  Stone  Age  or  of  the  early  Indians.  Report  to 
your  classmates  whether  or  not  the  weapons  at  the 
museum  are  like  those  that  Ba-Ba  made. 


CHAPTER  IV 

How  La-Lu  Made  Clothes  for  Boo 

After  Ba-Ba  and  La-Lu  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  their  cave  home,  a  baby  boy  came  to  them.  La-Lu 
called  her  little  boy  “Boo”  (boo).  She  carried  him 
with  her  wherever  she  went.  Baby  Boo  would  sleep 
in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  of  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
while  his  mother  fished;  or  he  would  lie  in  the  sun 
kicking  his  toes  and  trying  to  catch  them  with  his 
fingers  while  she  gathered  berries. 


Boo’s  mother  had  to  go  out  into  the  forest  and  gather  fruit 
for  her  family  to  eat.  Who  gathers  the  fruit  you  eat? 
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One  day  Ba-Ba  went  hunting  and  came  home  with 
a  small  deer  which  he  had  killed  with  his  stone- 
pointed  spear.  He  skinned  the  deer  with  his  stone 
knife,  and  threw  the  skin  down  beside  the  cave  door. 

While  his  father  was  cutting  off  pieces  of  deer 
flesh  to  cook  for  his  dinner,  baby  Boo  crept  toward 
the  skin.  By  and  by  he  lay  down  on  it  and  slept.  It 
was  cold  in  the  shade  by  the  cave  door,  and  Ba-Ba 
pulled  the  corner  of  the  skin  over  little  Boo  to  keep 
him  warm. 

When  La-Lu  saw  her  baby  wrapped  in  the  deer¬ 
skin,  she  said,  “This  is  a  good  way  to  keep  the  cold 
winds  away  from  baby  Boo.  I  will  make  a  warm 
covering  out  of  this  skin  for  him  to  wear.” 

Very  gently,  so  as  not  to  wake  him,  she  lifted  Boo 
from  the  skin  and  laid  him  on  the  grass  in  the  warm 
sun.  With  a  stone  knife,  she  scraped  the  deerskin 
until  every  bit  of  meat  was  gone.  Then  she  spread 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  set  heavy  stones  along  the 
sides  to  hold  it  in  place.  For  many  days  she  left  it 
drying  in  the  sun.  Every  day  while  the  skin  was 
drying,  La-Lu  pounded  and  rubbed  it  with  smooth 
stones  that  she  found  in  the  river.  This  made  the 
skin  soft  so  that  Boo  could  wear  it. 

When  La-Lu  thought  that  the  skin  was  ready,  she 
said  to  Ba-Ba,  “I  need  a  piece  of  bone  to  punch  holes 
in  this  skin  so  that  I  can  tie  the  edges  together.” 
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This  is  the  way  cave  women  softened  skins  for  clothes. 


So  Ba-Ba  made  a  needle  of  bone  and  cut  some  skin 
into  long  strings  for  La-Lu  to  use  as  thread.  She 
sewed  the  deerskin  so  that  it  hung  from  Boo's  shoul¬ 
ders  and  came  together  under  one  arm.  Boo's  skin 
coat  kept  him  so  warm  and  comfortable  when  the 
weather  was  cold  and  stormy  that  after  a  while  La- 
Lu  made  skin  clothes  for  herself  and  Ba-Ba. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Of  what  was  Boo's  coat  made? 

2.  What  three  things  did  La-Lu  have  to  do  before 
the  skin  could  be  used  for  a  coat? 

3.  Where  did  La-Lu  get  her  needle?  Her  thread? 

Sewing  Then  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  the  story  says 
La-Lu  used  in  making  Boo's  coat. 

2.  Make  another  list  of  the  things  your  mother 
would  use  if  she  made  you  a  coat. 

3.  You  can  see  just  what  the  three  kinds  of  tools 
La-Lu  used  in  making  clothes  looked  like  if  you  can 
get  the  book,  Days  before  Houses ,  by  Mohr,  Wash- 
burne,  and  Beatty.  You  will  find  them  on  pages  31 
and  56.  You  may  like  to  read  the  story,  “How  a 
Cave  Girl  Learned  to  Sew." 


CHAPTER  V 
Boo’s  Spear 

Boo  had  eaten  fish  ever  since  he  could  remember. 
The  cave  people  speared  them  and  cooked  them  over 
the  coals  in  the  same  way  that  they  roasted  meat. 

One  day,  when  Boo  was  about  ten  years  old,  his 
mother  left  him  with  his  baby  sister  while  she  went 
into  the  forest  after  berries  and  wild  roots.  “Stay 
near  the  cave,”  she  said.  “Watch  out  for  hungry 
animals.” 

Boo  took  the  baby  down  to  the  river  bank  and  made 
a  bed  of  grasses  for  her  to  sleep  in,  just  as  his  mother 
used  to  do  for  him  when  he  was  little. 

While  the  baby  slept,  Boo  lay  in  the  shade  on  a 
rock  that  hung  out  over  a  pool  at  the  bend  of  the 
river.  He  lay  flat  on  his  stomach  with  his  hands  in 
the  water  and  watched  a  fish  in  the  pool.  When  it 
swam  toward  his  fingers,  Boo  waited,  very  still,  till 
it  swam  nearer.  Then  he  caught  it  with  his  strong 
hands  and  threw  it  quickly  onto  the  bank. 

After  that  he  could  not  catch  any  more  fish  with 
his  hands.  They  kept  too  far  away  for  him  to  reach, 
so  he  left  the  flat  rock  and  went  to  sit  against  a  tree. 
“With  a  spear,”  he  Thought,  “I  could  catch  many 
fish.” 
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Within  reach  of  his  hand,  he  saw  a  stick  lying  on 
the  ground.  He  picked  it  up  and  looked  it  over  care¬ 
fully.  It  was  not  exactly  straight,  but  it  was  quite 
long  and  strong.  Boo  thought  it  would  make  a  good 
spear  handle  if  he  could  find  a  sharp,  pointed  stone 
for  a  spear  head. 

“In  the  sand  over  beyond  the  flat  rock,  I  can  find  a 
stone  that  will  do,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Boo  looked  at  his  baby  sister  sleeping  in  her  bed 
of  grasses.  He  ought  not  to  leave  her  if  some  hungry 
beast  was  hiding  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  or  in  the 
long  grass  by  the  river  bank.  He  looked  carefully 
all  around.  There  was  not  a  sight  or  sound  of 
danger. 

Quickly  he  ran  around  the  bend  in  the  river  and 
down  to  the  shore.  There,  half  hidden  in  the  sand, 
was  something  smooth  and  white.  Boo  gave  a  glad 
shout.  Here  was  part  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth 
(mam'oth).  This  would  make  many  heads  for  his 
father’s  spears  and  many  fine  needles  for  his  mother. 

But  the  sound  of  his  baby  sister’s  crying  came  to 
him.  Running  back  to  her,  dragging  the  tusk  behind 
him,  the  boy  stumbled  and  hit  it  against  a  hard 
rock.  He  picked  up  a  bit  of  ivory  that  had  split  from 
the  end.  It  was  shaped  almost  like  a  spear  head  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  little  hook  sticking  out  at  the  side.  Boo 
made  up  his  mind  to  use  it. 
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“Be  still,  little  sister,  or  the  fish  will  swim  away,” 
he  said  to  the  baby.  “See  what  Boo  found  down  by 
the  river.”  Soon  the  baby  was  quiet  and  contented. 
With  big  round  eyes,  she  watched  her  brother  push 
the  tip  of  the  small  piece  of  ivory  into  the  split  end 
of  his  stick  and  tie  tough  grasses  around  it  to  hold 
it  tight.  When  the  spear  head  seemed  firm  enough, 
Boo  waded  a  little  way  out  into  the  water.  He  stood 
very  still  in  the  river  with  his  spear  ready.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  swam  near,  the  boy  speared  it.  At  first  he 
thought  the  fish  had  escaped.  He  lifted  his  spear 
from  the  water  to  see.  There  was  a  fish  firmly 
caught  on  the  hook  at  the  side ! 

Again  and  again  Boo  tried  his  spear.  Fish  after 
fish  came  up  safely  fastened  on  the  hook.  “This 
spear  with  a  hook  on  it  is  good  for  catching  fish,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

When  he  had  enough  fish  for  a  meal,  Boo  tied  them 
together  with  a  strong,  tall  weed.  He  carried  the 
baby  and  the  fish  up  to  the  cave.  Then  he  went  back 
for  his  new  spear  and  the  big  piece  of  ivory. 

La-Lu  was  proud  of  her  son  for  catching  so  many 
fish.  She  said,  “I  will  cook  them  over  the  fire.  They 
will  be  good  with  the  wild  roots  and  berries  I  have 
gathered.  What  a  good  meal!” 

Ba-Ba  was  interested  in  Boo’s  spear.  He  saw  that 
a  spear  with  a  hook  on  it  would  catch  more  fish  than 
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Here  is  the  little  cave  boy  fishing  with  a  new  kind  of  spear. 

a  spear  with  a  smooth  point.  Boo’s  father  was  so 
pleased  with  Boo’s  spear  head  that  he  made  one  for 
himself  out  of  the  ivory  Boo  had  found  in  the  sand. 
There  was  only  one  hook,  or  barb,  on  Boo’s  spear; 
but  Ba-Ba  carefully  cut  two  barbs,  one  on  each  side 
of  his  spear  head.  When  he  fished  with  this  new  in¬ 
vention,  Ba-Ba  caught  more  fish  than  any  of  his 
relatives. 
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Soon  all  the  men  in  the  cave  had  barbed  spears, 
and  from  that  time  on  food  was  a  little  easier  to  get. 
Boo  had  helped  to  put  a  new  invention  into  the 
world’s  treasure  chest. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  of  two  ways  by  which  Boo  caught  fish. 

2.  Did  La-Lu  cook  fish  just  as  your  mother  does? 

3.  Why  should  the  barbed  spear  head  go  into  the 
world’s  treasure  chest? 

Food  Then  and  Now 

1.  Write  a  list  of  three  kinds  of  food  that  Ba-Ba 
and  La-Lu  ate,  and  after  each  one  write  the  way 
that  they  got  it. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  three  kinds  of  food  that  you  eat 
with  the  way  that  you  get  each  kind. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  three  kinds  of  food  that  you  can 
have  which  Ba-Ba  and  La-Lu  never  had. 

4.  Write  a  list  of  the  things  which  might  help 
you  to  catch  fish  today.  Would  you  spear  them  as 
Boo  did? 

5.  The  story  and  the  pictures  on  pages  59  to  69  of 
Days  before  Homes  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty 
will  tell  you  many  more  interesting  things  about  how 
cave  boys  went  fishing. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Boo’s  Pictures  on  the  Cave  Wall 

While  the  other  cave  boys,  who  were  Boo’s  cousins, 
played  about  the  fire  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  Boo 
often  went  down  to  the  river  shore.  He  liked  to  draw 
pictures  in  the  soft  sand  with  a  stick  or  a  pointed 
stone.  Sometimes  he  drew  a  deer  with  great,  branch¬ 
ing  horns  or  a  fierce,  wild  bull  pawing  the  ground. 
He  drew  pictures  of  wild  horses,  too,  just  as  he  saw 
them  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  they  went  to 
drink. 

Boo’s  little  sister  thought  the  pictures  were  beauti¬ 
ful.  She  did  not  want  the  cave  people  to  walk  on 
them  or  the  rain  to  wash  them  away.  One  day  Boo 
drew  a  deer  in  the  dirt  just  outside  the  cave,  and  the 
little  girl  cried  because  the  other  cave  children 
walked  on  it  and  spoiled  it. 

Boo  said,  “Don’t  cry.  I  will  make  a  deer  for  you 
on  the  wall  of  the  cave.  I  can  scratch  it  there  with 
a  stone.  Then  no  one  will  walk  on  it,  and  the  rain 
cannot  wash  it  away.” 

This  pleased  the  little  cave  girl.  “Make  a  deer 
with  big  horns,  Boo,”  she  begged.  “I  will  hold  a 
burning  stick  so  that  you  can  see.” 
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People  still  visit  the  caves  where  the  earliest  people  lived  in 
Europe  and  see  on  the  rock  pictures  like  Boo’s,  that  the  cave 
men  drew  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago. 


So  Boo  drew  a  deer  with  wide,  branching  horns  on 
the  wall  of  the  cave.  Then  he  scratched  several  pic¬ 
tures  of  wild  horses  and  a  fierce  wild  bull  in  the 
rock  beside  it. 

His  little  sister  liked  them  so  well  that  she  ran  and 
called  their  mother  to  see  what  Boo  had  done.  La-Lu 
was  very  proud  of  the  pictures,  and  showed  them  to 
everybody  who  came  into  the  cave.  “My  son  has 
caught  the  beautiful,  wild  deer  and  the  swift,  wild 
horse  and  the  wild  bull  here  on  the  rock,”  she  said. 
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Boo's  pictures  lasted  a  long,  long  time.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  passed,  and  still  people  saw 
his  pictures  on  the  cave  wall. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Where  did  Boo  draw  his  pictures? 

2.  Why  did  he  not  draw  them  on  paper  to  save 
them? 


Drawing  Then  and  Now 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  fish,  or  a 
bird  in  the  sand  table,  using  a  stick  as  Boo  did  when 
he  drew  pictures  in  the  sand.  You  can  draw  them 
like  the  ones  the  cave  men  made,  if  you  look  at  the 
pictures  of  things  cave  men  drew,  on  page  32  of  this 
book,  or  in  Days  before  Houses  by  Mohr,  Washburne, 
and  Beatty. 

2.  Now  draw  a  picture  for  your  notebook  using 
your  own  tools  instead  of  Boo's. 
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THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  TWO 

1.  Arrange  any  pictures  you  have  collected  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  cave  men  in  a  section  of  your  notebook 
headed  by  the  name  of  this  unit. 

2.  Make  a  picture  map,  something  like  the  one  on 
page  5,  showing  what  wild  animals  the  cave  men 
met  in  the  forests  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 
Be  sure  to  show  where  the  home  of  Ba-Bu  and  Ba-Ba 
was.  You  can  either  draw  or  cut  out  the  pictures 
for  this  map. 

3.  Read  more  stories  about  the  days  before  any 
animals  were  tamed.  You  can  find  them  in  any  of 
the  following  books  that  you  may  get  in  your  library, 
or  that  you  or  your  friends  have  at  home : 

Dopp,  Katherine,  The  Early  Cave  Men  (Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.),  pp.  15-60,  121-142. 

Erleigh,  Eva,  In  the  Beginning  (Doubleday  Doran  & 
Co.),  pp.  10-14,  16-18. 

McIntyre,  Margaret  A.,  The  Cave  Boy  (D.  Appleton- 
Century  &  Co.),  pp.  1-24. 

Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  Days  before  Houses 
(Rand  McNally  &  Co.),  pp.  7-13,  30-90. 

Wiley,  Belle,  Rago  and  Goni  (D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.),  pp.  1-94. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  TWO 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
paragraph,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 


WHEN  ALL  THE  ANIMALS  WERE  WILD 
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In  the - Days  When  All  the - Were - 

In  the  far  off  days  when  all  the  animals  were - , 

people  had  all  they  could  do  to  find - and  to 

keep  alive.  Slowly  they  learned  to  make - 

that  helped  them  to  get - and  protected  them 

from - .  Among  the  first  tools 

that  went  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest  was  the 

fist - ,  made  of - .  The  early  people 

also  made - and  spear - out  of - . 

They  had  -  for  homes.  They  learned  to 

make  clothes  of - by  sewing  the - 

together  with  needles  made  of  -  and  with 

- for  thread.  They  even  made  — - —  on 

the  walls  of  their - — .  The  world  owes  much  to 

the  people  who  made  the  first  tools,  the  first  homes, 
the  first  clothes,  and  the  first - — - . 


This  is  how  people  lived  when  the  earliest  houses  were  ibuilt. 
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UNIT  THREE 

When  People  Were  Beginning  to 
Build  Houses 

After  people  had  lived  in  caves  for  hundreds  of 
years,  men  began  to  build  houses  like  the  one  you 
see  in  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page.  They  still 
used  stone  weapons,  but  they  had  learned  to  make 
better  ones  and  to  make  many  tools  of  horn  and  bone, 
as  well.  They  found  they  could  grind  the  wild  grains 
for  bread;  and  they  began,  at  last,  to  tame  some  of 
the  wild  animals.  By  this  time,  too,  people  were 
using  clay  dishes,  and  they  discovered  after  a  while 
how  to  harden  their  dishes  in  the  fire.  Because  they 
had  invented  these  new  ways  of  doing  things,  people 
began  to  have  better  food  and  shelter. 

The  stories  about  the  people  who  began  to  build 
houses  are: 

The  House  That  Long-Toes  Built 

The  Tools  and  Weapons  That  Hit-the-Mark  Used 

Laughter’s  Tame  Wolf 

Laughter’s  New  Way  of  Making  Dishes 
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CHAPTER  VII 

The  House  That  Long-Toes  Built 


Many,  many  years  after  the  time  of  the  cave  peo¬ 
ple,  a  man  called  Long-Toes  had  his  home  near  a  lake. 
There  were  no  caves  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
protect  people  from  the  rain  and  cold  and  fierce  ani¬ 
mals,  so  at  last  they  had  learned  to  build  themselves 
houses. 

Long-Toes  and  his  family  lived  in  a  small  hut 
made  by  weaving  together  the  reeds  they  found  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  and  filling  the  spaces  between 
the  reeds  with  clay.  A  wall  of  big  stones  was  built 
close  around  the  outside  to  make  the  walls  of  the  hut 
stronger.  There  was  only  one  room  with  one  door 
and  no  windows,  but  it  protected  the  family  from 
wind  and  rain  and  wild  animals. 

Close  to  the  door  was  the  fireplace  where  a  fire  was 
kept  burning  all  the  time,  for  it  took  Long-Toes  some 
time  to  light  a  new  fire.  The  fireplace  was  near  the 
door  so  that  the  smoke  could  get  out  that  way,  but 
the  air  inside  the  hut  was  almost  always  dim  with 
smoke  and  hard  to  breathe.  There  was  no  chimney, 
and  only  part  of  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  door. 
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Here  are  Laughter  and  her  brothers  in  their  home  at  night, 
safe  from  wind  and  rain  and  wild  animals.  Their  father  is 
returning  from  a  hunt  with  fresh  deer  meat  for  them  to 
cook  over  the  fire. 


Only  five  people  lived  in  the  little  house.  There 
were  the  father,  Long-Toes,  and  the  mother  who  was 
called  Gray-Eyes,  and  their  three  children. 

The  daughter’s  name  was  Laughter,  because  from 
the  time  she  was  very  little  she  had  laughed  aloud 
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whenever  anything  pleased  her.  She  was  slender 
but  very  strong  and  lively.  She  could  swim  almost 
as  well  as  a  fish ;  and  she  could  climb  a  tree  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  monkey. 

The  name  of  Laughter’s  younger  brother  was  Run- 
like-a-Deer.  Although  he  was  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  he  could  run  faster  than  either  his  sister  or  his 
older  brother. 

The  older  brother  was  called  Hit-the-Mark.  When 
he  was  a  small  boy  he  was  amusing  himself  one  day 
by  throwing  stones  into  the  lake.  His  father,  Long- 
Toes,  watched  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
pointed  to  a  duck  out  in  the  water.  “Hit  the  duck,” 
he  said.  The  boy  picked  up  a  stone,  threw  it,  and 
struck  the  duck  in  the  head  and  killed  it.  “Well 
done!”  cried  his  father,  very  much  pleased.  “You 
will  become  a  great  hunter.  I  shall  name  you  Hit- 
the-Mark.” 

The  children  had  always  lived  in  the  little  hut  near 
the  water.  Most  of  their  time  was  spent  out  of  doors, 
but  they  liked  the  safety  of  the  hut  at  night  and  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  when  the  weather  was  cold.  When 
they  were  hungry,  they  put  their  meat  on  long  sticks 
and  roasted  it  over  the  fire.  When  they  were  sleepy, 
they  lay  down  on  a  bed  of  skins  and  slept.  They  did 
not  mind  the  smoke  and  the  dim  light,  for  they  had 
never  known  any  other  kind  of  home. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  how  Laughter,  Run-like-a-Deer,  and  Hit- 
the-Mark  got  their  names. 

2.  For  what  two  reasons  did  Laughter,  Run-like- 
a-Deer,  and  Hit-the-Mark  like  their  hut  home? 

3.  For  what  reasons  do  you  like  your  home? 

Show  the  Differences 

Rule  your  paper  so  that  it  will  have  two  columns. 
Write  at  the  top  of  one  column  the  words  Hit-the- 
Mark' s  Home .  At  the  top  of  the  other  column,  write 
My  Home .  Now  write  in  each  column  five  words  or 
phrases  to  show  differences  in  the  two  homes. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Tools  and  Weapons  That 
Hit-the-Mark  Used 

Long-Toes  and  Hit-the-Mark  lived  many,  many 
years  after  the  time  of  Ba-Ba  and  Boo.  During  the 
thousands  of  years  that  had  passed,  people  had  been 
learning  to  make  new  weapons  and  tools.  In  some 
way,  too,  they  had  learned  to  grind  their  stone  tools 
so  as  to  make  the  edges  sharper  than  ever  before. 
Long-Toes  had  sharper  knives  and  better  axes  than 
any  Ba-Ba  had  ever  seen. 

Long-Toes  and  Hit-the-Mark  made  all  the  tools 
and  weapons  that  the  family  owned.  For  most  of 
their  work  they  still  used  the  hard  stone  called  flint 
that  Ba-Ba  had  used  long  before,  because  it  was  easy 
to  chip  it  into  shape.  The  rest  of  their  tools  were 
made  from  ivory  or  reindeer  horn  or  bone.  Hit-the- 
Mark  could  make  knives,  chisels,  drills,  hammers, 
and  heads  for  axes  and  spears  and  arrows  almost  as 
well  as  his  father. 

One  morning  Hit-the-Mark  sat  on  a  stone  beside 
the  lake  grinding  a  stone  knife.  It  had  taken  him 
many  hours  to  make  the  knife.  To  begin  with,  he 
took  a  piece  of  flint  a  little  longer  than  he  wanted 
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By  Hit-the-Mark’s  time,  people  had  learned  to  give  their 
tools  a  fine  cutting  edge  by  sharpening  them  on  a  grinding 
stone,  as  he  is  doing  here. 

his  knife  to  be.  He  shaped  this  by  striking  it  with  a 
stone  hammer.  It  took  many,  many  blows  of  the 
hammer  to  chip  off  enough  pieces.  Then  he  pressed 
off  tiny  bits  of  stone  along  the  edge  with  a  hard  bone. 
This  made  the  blade  thin  and  sharp.  Ba-Ba  had 
made  his  knife  in  much  the  same  way  long,  long  be¬ 
fore,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  grind  the  edge  as 
Hit-the-Mark  was  doing.  Ba-Ba  would  have  been 
delighted  to  own  a  knife  as  sharp  as  the  one  Hit-the- 
Mark  was  making.  It  was  a  very  good  tool  for  cut¬ 
ting  meat  or  skins  or  wood. 

Near  Hit-the-Mark  sat  his  father  making  an  ax. 
An  ax  was  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  knife. 
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Long-Toes  chipped  the  stone  into  shape  with  his  ham¬ 
mer  and  made  a  thin  edge  by  pressing  off  bits  of 
stone  with  a  bone.  Then  he  sharpened  the  blade  on 
a  grinding  stone.  Ba-Ba  had  used  a  fist  hatchet 
without  a  handle,  but  Long-Toes  made  a  handle  for 
his  ax.  He  cut  a  stout  stick  and  carefully  split  one 
end.  Into  this  split  end  he  fitted  the  ax  head.  He 
fastened  it  there  by  winding  it  with  strong  cords 
made  of  deerskin.  With  an  ax  like  this,  Long-Toes 
could  chop  down  trees  or  cut  wood  for  the  fire. 

A  little  distance  away,  Laughter  was  picking  up 
small  stones  and  tossing  them  into  the  water.  “Here 
is  a  sharp  stone,  Hit-the-Mark,”  she  cried.  “It  will 
make  a  fine  arrow  head  for  you.” 

“Save  it  for  me,”  answered  her  brother. 

Laughter  laid  the  stone  beside  him  and  went  down 
to  the  water  to  sit  in  the  new  boat  Hit-the-Mark  and 
Long-Toes  had  made.  They  had  hollowed  out  a  log 
into  the  shape  of  a  boat  with  their  stone  axes  and 
knives.  Laughter  was  so  delighted  with  the  boat 
that  she  wanted  to  go  fishing  in  it  every  day.  “Come 
fishing  with  me,  Hit-the-Mark,”  she  called. 

“No,  I  have  to  make  a  new  bone  fish  hook  before 
I  go  fishing,”  he  answered.  “We  have  only  one  left. 
You  may  take  it,  but  don’t  lose  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  good  fish  hook.” 

But  Laughter  did  not  want  to  go  fishing  by  herself. 
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Better  tools  had  been  invented  by  the  time  people  lived  in 
houses.  Hit-the-Mark  and  his  father  had  handles  on  their 
axes  and  throwing  sticks  for  their  spears. 


“Then  take  your  throwing  stick  and  spear  and  let 
us  go  hunting,”  she  begged.  “Your  knife  is  sharp 
enough.” 

“Yes,  and  I  am  tired  of  grinding  it,”  agreed  Hit- 
the-Mark.  “Tomorrow  I  can  give  it  a  sharper  edge.” 
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Long-Toes  looked  up  and  said,  “You  should  be 
helping  your  mother  grind  wild  wheat  for  bread, 
Laughter.” 

“Mother  and  Run-like-a-Deer  are  away  gathering 
berries,”  answered  the  little  girl.  “All  the  grain  she 
left  for  me  to  grind  is  crushed  into  meal  for  our 
cakes.  I  want  to  go  hunting  with  the  new  bow  and 
arrow  you  made  me.” 

“Then  you  may  go  hunting,”  answered  Long-Toes. 
“Bring  back  meat  for  dinner.” 

Hit-the-Mark  took  his  spear  and  the  throwing 
stick  he  had  made  for  it  from  reindeer  horn,  and 
Laughter  took  her  bow  and  arrows. 

As  quietly  as  the  animals  they  hunted,  they  slipped 
into  the  forest.  An  hour  later  they  came  back  drag¬ 
ging  a  heavy  load.  Hit-the-Mark  had  sent  his  spear 
flying  from  its  throwing  stick  and  killed  a  small  deer. 

Long-Toes  was  very  much  pleased  when  Hit-the- 
Mark  dropped  his  load  outside  the  hut  and  began  to 
skin  the  deer  with  his  new  flint  knife.  A  deer  had 
many  uses  in  Long-Toes’  family.  The  meat  was  used 
for  food.  The  horns  were  used  in  making  throwing 
sticks  and  needles.  With  the  tough  white  cords  called 
sinews  Long-Toes  bound  ax  heads  and  spear  heads 
to  their  handles.  The  skin  was  made  into  warm 
clothes  to  wear  when  the  cold  wind  blew,  or  it  could 
be  used  for  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  hut. 
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When  Gray-Eyes  came  home,  she  said.  “We  shall 
have  a  fine  dinner.  Run-like-a-Deer  and  I  have 
brought  many  roots  and  berries,  and  you  and  Laugh¬ 
ter  have  brought  deer  meat.  You  are  a  good  hunter, 
my  son.” 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  Name  five  weapons  or  tools  that  Long-Toes’ 
family  had,  and  give  one  use  for  each  of  them. 

2.  Name  five  different  tools  that  a  family  of  to¬ 
day  might  have,  and  give  one  use  for  each. 

3.  Of  what  was  Hit-the-Mark’s  knife  made? 
How  did  he  make  it? 

4.  Of  what  are  your  knives  at  home  made? 
Who  makes  them? 

5.  How  did  Hit-the-Mark  help  the  family  to 
live? 

6.  How  did  Laughter  help? 

7.  Do  you  help  your  family  as  this  boy  and  girl 
did  or  in  some  other  way? 

8.  Name  five  things  for  which  the  family  used 
the  deer. 

9.  What  would  your  family  use  for  each  of  these 
five  things  instead  of  using  parts  of  a  deer? 

10.  Explain  how  the  boat  was  made. 

Things  to  Draw  and  See 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  Long-Toes’  ax.  Beside  it, 
draw  a  picture  of  an  ax  such  as  people  use  today. 
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2.  Draw  a  picture  of  Long-Toes'  boat.  The  boat 
made  by  the  people  who  had  houses  by  the  sea,  on 
page  85  of  Margaret  A.  McIntyre's  book,  The  Cave 
Boy ,  is  like  Long-Toes'  boat. 

3.  Look  at  the  flat  stones  Gray-Eyes  is  using  to 
grind  grain  in  the  picture  at  the  beginning  of  this 
unit. 

4.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
mills  used  in  early  America  for  grinding  grain  and 
post  it  on  the  bulletin  board. 


CHAPTER  IX 
Laughter's  Tame  Wolf 

Often  at  night  a  hungry  wolf,  smelling  the  bones 
that  Long-Toes  and  his  family  carelessly  threw  out¬ 
side  when  they  were  eating,  came  stealing  close  to 
the  hut.  Sometimes  a  wolf  or  two,  bolder  than  the 
rest  of  the  pack,  grew  tame  enough  to  come  near  the 
hut  in  the  day  time,  but  Hit-the-Mark  and  Long-Toes 
always  killed  them  or  drove  them  away. 


At  night  a  wild  wolf  would  steal  up  to  the  pile  of  bones  and 
shells  by  the  hut  door.  There  were  shells,  for  the  sea  was 
near,  and  Long-Toes  often  brought  home  shell  fish  to  eat. 
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One  day  when  Hit-the-Mark  and  Laughter  were 
in  the  forest  hunting,  they  saw  a  wolf  trotting  down 
a  hillside.  Hit-the-Mark  threw  his  spear,  and  Laugh¬ 
ter  shot  an  arrow.  The  wolf  fell  dead  with  both  the 
spear  and  the  arrow  sticking  in  its  side. 

“It  is  a  mother  wolf,”  said  Hit-the-Mark,  as  he 
pulled  out  his  spear.  “She  must  have  some  babies 
near  here.  Let  us  look  for  them.” 

Hit-the-Mark  and  Laughter  soon  found  the  mother 
wolfs  family  in  a  hole  under  a  big,  flat  rock.  Laugh¬ 
ter  pulled  a  baby  wolf  out  of  the  hole.  It  had  such 
soft  fur  and  was  so  little  and  helpless  that  she  did 
not  want  to  kill  it.  “Can’t  we  keep  this  one  alive  and 
take  it  home?”  she  asked. 

“What  will  you  do  with  a  wolf?”  inquired  Hit-the- 
Mark. 

“Play  with  it,”  answered  Laughter. 

“It  will  have  to  be  fed,”  objected  Hit-the-Mark. 

“I  want  it  anyway,”  said  Laughter  holding  the 
little  thing  in  her  arms  so  that  her  brother  could  not 
kill  it. 

“You  can  take  it  home,  but  Father  won’t  let  you 
keep  it,”  answered  Hit-the-Mark. 

Laughter  and  Hit-the-Mark  went  home  from  their 
hunt  carrying  the  live  wolf  cub  with  them. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?”  Run-like-a- 
Deer  wanted  to  know. 
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People  tamed  other  animals,  as  Laughter  tamed  this  one,  so 

that  later  they  had  tame  sheep  and  cattle  as  well  as  dogs. 

“Keep  it,”  Laughter  said. 

Long-Toes  grunted  at  that,  and  Gray-Eyes  said, 
“Laughter,  that  wolf  is  not  old  enough  to  find  its 
own  food.  You  will  have  to  grind  grain  and  cook  it 
in  water  to  feed  the  animal.  You  will  not  like  to  do 
that,  and,  besides,  wild  grain  is  hard  to  find.” 

“It  is  a  baby  wolf,  and  will  not  eat  much.  I  will 
feed  it,  mother.  May  I  keep  him?”  begged  Laughter. 

“We  shall  see,  then,”  answered  her  mother. 

In  a  short  time  the  little  cub  grew  into  a  big  wolf. 
By  that  time  it  had  been  fed  and  petted  so  much  that 
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it  loved  the  family,  and  the  family  loved  it.  Long- 
Toes  said  that  Laughter’s  tame  wolf  kept  wild  ani¬ 
mals  away  from  the  hut. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  people  began  to  tame  ani¬ 
mals. 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  pet  did  Laughter  have,  and  how  did  she 
get  it? 

2.  What  pets  do  you  have,  or  what  ones  would 
you  like  to  have? 

3.  Was  Laughter’s  pet  useful  to  the  family? 

4.  What  animal  often  protects  homes  today? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  a  list  of  five  animals  that  have  been 
tamed. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  tame  animal  that  Laugh¬ 
ter  knew  as  a  wild  animal. 

3.  On  the  map  on  page  81,  find  some  animals 
which  the  early  people  far  to  the  south  in  Africa  had 
tamed,  that  the  cave  people  in  Europe  knew  only  as 
wild  animals.  Write  a  list  of  them. 


CHAPTER  X 


Laughter's  New  Way  of  Making  Dishes 

Gray-Eyes  made  thick  bowls  out  of  soft,  wet  clay 
for  the  family  to  use  for  dishes.  She  patted  the 
bowls  into  shape  with  her  fingers  and  left  them  in 
the  sun  to  harden.  Sometimes  she  made  baskets  by 
weaving  the  long  grasses  that  grew  by  the  lake.  She 
put  wet  clay  into  these  baskets  to  shape  it  into  dishes. 
Laughter  often  helped  her  line  the  baskets  with  clay 
and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

Dishes  of  sun-dried  clay  were  not  very  good.  The 
sun  was  not  hot  enough  to  bake  them  hard,  and  if 
water  was  left  in  them  very  long,  they  were  apt  to 
crumble  and  fall  apart.  Then  Gray-Eyes  and  Laugh¬ 
ter  had  to  make  new  ones. 

One  day  when  the  dishes  were  almost  gone,  Long- 
Toes  told  Laughter  to  go  down  to  the  lake  where  the 
clay  was  soft  and  make  some  more  bowls. 

‘Til  go  with  you,”  said  Run-like-a-Deer,  “and 
while  you  are  making  bowls,  I  can  spear  some  fish.” 

“Here  are  three  grass  baskets,  Laughter,”  their 
mother  reminded  her.  “Use  them  to  shape  your 
bowls.” 

Laughter  took  the  baskets  and  went  with  her 
brother  down  to  the  lake. 
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Run-like-a-Deer  walked  out  on  a  rock  and  stood 
there  watching  for  fish,  while  his  sister  took  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  damp  clay  from  the  bank  not  far  away  and 
began  to  make  dishes.  First  she  made  a  big  soft  ball 
of  the  wet  clay,  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  grass  baskets. 
Then  she  pressed  the  soft  mud  around  the  inside  of 
the  basket,  making  a  thick  lining  and  patting  it 
smooth  with  her  fingers.  She  made  the  edge  of  her 
bowl  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest  of  it.  When  it 
was  all  done,  she  carefully  placed  the  clay-lined 
basket  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

When  she  had  lined  the  other  two  baskets  in  the 
same  way  and  set  them  in  the  sun  to  harden,  Laugh¬ 
ter  called  to  her  brother,  “I  am  going  down  the  shore 
for  some  long  grass.  If  I  weave  two  more  baskets, 
I  can  make  a  new  bowl  for  each  of  the  family.” 

“Wait,”  answered  Run-like-a-Deer.  “I  have 
speared  a  fish.  Let  us  build  a  fire  and  cook  it.” 

The  very  thought  of  baked  fish  made  Laughter 
hungry,  so  she  helped  to  build  a  fire  and  cook  the  fish 
over  the  coals. 

“Are  you  going  to  help  me  gather  grass?”  asked 
Laughter  after  they  had  eaten. 

“You  go,”  answered  Run-like-a-Deer,  lazily  amus¬ 
ing  himself  by  throwing  little  sticks  into  the  fire  and 
watching  them  flame  up  brightly.  “When  you  bring 
back  the  grass,  perhaps  I  will  have  another  fish.” 
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To  this  day  heat  is  used  to  harden  pots  and  dishes  and  vases. 
When  the  early  people  learned  to  harden  their  dishes  in  their 
fires,  they  made  it  possible  for  later  people  to  add  many  use¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  gifts  to  the  world’s  treasure  chest. 

“Watch  the  fire  then  while  I  am  gone,”  said 
Laughter.  “Don’t  let  it  get  near  enough  to  those 
bowls  to  burn  the  baskets.” 

As  soon  as  Laughter  had  gone,  Run-like-a-Deer 
went  off  to  the  rock  to  spear  fish  once  more  and  for¬ 
got  all  about  the  three  bowls  that  were  drying  in  the 
sunshine.  The  fire  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  them 
until  a  little  tongue  of  flame  ran  up  the  side  of  one 
of  the  grass  baskets  and  started  it  burning.  Soon  the 
basket  on  the  second  bowl  was  on  fire,  and  then  the 
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third  one  began  to  burn.  By  the  time  Laughter  re¬ 
turned  with  her  hands  full  of  long  grass,  the  baskets 
were  completely  burned  off  the  bowls,  and  the  fire 
was  eating  away  at  the  sticks  and  leaves  all  around 
them.  Run-like-a-Deer  was  still  standing  on  his 
favorite  rock  watching  for  more  fish. 

Laughter  called  to  him  so  loudly  that  he  came  run¬ 
ning  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  thought  a  bear 
or  a  wolf  had  frightened  her. 

“See  what  you  have  let  the  fire  do  to  my  bowls,” 
cried  Laughter. 

“I  forgot,”  said  Run-like-a-Deer,  “I  will  help  you 
to  make  new  ones.”  And  he  began  to  gather  grass 
with  which  to  weave  more  baskets. 

It  was  late  when  the  children  finally  finished  lin¬ 
ing  the  new  baskets  with  clay  and  went  home,  leav¬ 
ing  five  more  bowls  on  the  shore  to  dry. 

The  next  day  they  walked  down  to  the  lake  to  see 
if  the  bowls  were  hard. 

“Look!”  exclaimed  Run-like-a-Deer,  picking  up 
one  of  the  dishes  that  had  been  in  the  fire,  “we  can 
use  this  bowl,  even  if  it  was  burned.  It  is  harder 
than  the  other  ones  we  made.” 

“It  is  a  very  pretty  color,”  said  Laughter. 

“See  the  marks  of  the  basket,”  added  her  brother. 

The  burned  bowl  had  turned  a  dull  red  in  color  and 
was  very  hard.  On  the  outside,  little  lines  and 
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crosses  showed  where  the  soft  clay  had  pressed 
against  the  inside  of  the  grass  basket. 

“These  are  hard,  too,”  went  on  Run-like-a-Deer, 
picking  up  the  other  two  burned  bowls. 

“Let  us  take  the  ones  we  made  last  up  to  the  hut 
and  put  them  in  the  fire  to  see  if  it  will  make  them 
hard,”  said  Laughter.  “I  like  these  pretty  bowls.” 

When  Gray-Eyes  found  that  the  dishes  that  had 
been  burned  held  water  better  than  the  old  sun-baked 
ones,  she  was  very  much  pleased.  “This  new  way  of 
making  bowls  is  better  than  the  old  way,”  she  said. 
“We  will  harden  all  our  dishes  in  the  fire.” 

Although  Laughter  did  not  know  it,  she  had  put 
a  great  gift  into  the  world’s  chest  of  treasures.  To 
this  day,  fire  has  been  used  to  harden  dishes. 

Sentences  to  Finish 

Write  these  sentences  in  your  notebook,  filling  in 
the  vacant  spaces  with  the  correct  words  or  phrases : 

1.  Gray-Eyes  and  Laughter  made  dishes  out  of 

2.  They  used  — - - to  shape  their 

dishes. 

3.  They  left  their  dishes  in  the  sun  to - . 

4.  The  dishes  were  not  very  good  because - — . 

5.  Laughter  and  Run-like-a-Deer  found  that  pots 

and  bowls  could  be  made  harder  by - . 

6.  Fire  turned  the  clay  a  -  color. 
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Making  Dishes  Then  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  bowl  of  soft  clay.  Shape  it  like  the 
ones  in  the  picture  on  page  55. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  how  dishes  are 
made  today. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  dishes  that 
Laughter’s  family  used. 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  dishes  used 
in  your  home. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  THREE 

1.  Read  stories  in  any  of  the  following  books  that 
you  may  find  in  the  library,  or  that  you  or  your 
friends  may  have  at  home: 

Erleigh  Eva,  In  the  Beginning  (Doubleday  Doran  & 
Co.),  pp.  21-29. 

McIntyre,  Margaret  A.,  The  Cave  Boy  (D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.),  pp.  25-107. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch,  The  Cave  Twins  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.),  pp.  5-163. 

2.  Arrange  any  pictures  that  you  have  collected 
for  Unit  Three  in  your  notebook  under  the  title  of 
the  unit. 

3.  Show  Long-Toes’  house  on  the  picture  map  you 
made  for  Unit  Two.  The  map  on  page  81  shows 
where  it  was. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  THREE 

Write,  on  a  page  of  your  notebook,  the  following 
paragraphs,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
needed  words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 


WHEN  PEOPLE  BEGAN  TO  BUILD  HOUSES 
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When  People  Were  Beginning  to  Build  - 

Long  after  the  time  of  the  early  cave  people,  men 
began  to  build - .  They  wove - to¬ 
gether  and  filled  the  spaces  between  them  with - . 

The - had  only - room  and - 

door.  The  fireplace  had  no - so  that  the  room 

was  often  filled  with  - .  Such  a - 

was  a  good  shelter  from - and - . 

The  people  who  lived  in  these  - —  learned 

to - their  stone  tools  to  give  them  sharper 

- .  They  also  learned  to  put -  on 

their  stone  hatchets.  They  made  -  from 

- ,  and  found  out  how  to  harden  them  by 

baking  them  in  the - .  They  began,  also  to 

- some  of  the  wild - — . 

In  these  ways,  they  were  putting  their  share  of 
gifts  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest. 


The  early  farmers  had  more  grain  to  feed  their  families  and 
their  cattle  and  sheep  and  more  flax  to  weave  into  fish  nets 
and  cloth  than  people  had  ever  had  before. 
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UNIT  FOUR 

After  People  Had  Begun  to  Farm 

In  the  picture  of  the  lake  village  on  the  opposite 
page,  you  see  the  kind  of  houses  built  by  people  who 
had  learned  to  farm.  These  people  of  the  lake  vil¬ 
lages  were  protected  from  danger  by  the  water 
around  their  homes.  The  picture  shows  you  that 
they  knew  how  to  weave  cloth  for  clothes  and  how 
to  make  fishing  nets.  They  spent  much  of  their  time 
fishing,  but  they  had  begun  to  farm.  They  used 
rough,  wooden  tools  to  break  the  ground  for  their 
crops.  They  did  not  know  that  another  farming 
people  living  in  Egypt  (e'jipt),  far  to  the  south,  had 
discovered  metal. 

The  stories  for  Unit  Four  are: 

The  Lake  Village 

How  Hit-the-Mark  Learned  to  Make  a  Farming  Tool 
How  the  Egyptians  Discovered  Metal 

CHAPTER  XI 
The  Lake  Village 

As  he  grew  older,  Hit-the-Mark  often  wandered 
far  from  home,  for  he  was  restless  and  always 
wanted  to  be  doing  something.  One  warm  day  in 
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the  spring  he  said  to  Run-like-a-Deer,  “Let  us  go  on 
a  journey  through  the  forest  and  see  what  is  on  the 
other  side  of  it.” 

This  was  after  Laughter  had  married  and  gone  to 
live  in  another  hut  with  her  husband,  and  Run-like- 
a-Deer  had  grown  to  be  a  big  boy.  By  that  time  he 
was  as  tall  as  Hit-the-Mark. 

“All  right,”  agreed  the  younger  boy.  “I  will  go 
with  you.” 

When  Gray-Eyes  heard  what  they  intended  to  do, 
she  said,  “You  will  never  come  back.  Some  wild 
beast  will  kill  you ;  or,  if  you  escape  the  bears  and 
the  hungry  wolf  pack,  strange  men  will  kill  you. 
You  know  that  people  of  one  tribe  do  not  like  men 
from  another  tribe  to  come  into  their  hunting 
grounds.  Do  not  go,  my  sons.” 

“We  shall  come  back,  Mother,”  answered  Hit-the- 
Mark.  “The  bears  and  the  wolf  pack  will  be  afraid 
of  the  fires  we  can  make  at  night.  One  of  us  will 
watch  the  fire  while  the  other  sleeps.” 

“Hit-the-Mark’s  spear  flies  far  and  straight  from 
his  throwing  stick,  Mother,  and  I  can  shoot  my 
arrows  at  any  men  who  try  to  harm  us,”  said  Run- 
like-a-Deer. 

Gray-Eyes  was  not  convinced,  but  she  made  each 
of  them  new  clothes  of  warm  deerskin  and  ground 
wild  grain  for  them  to  carry  on  their  long  journey. 
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Hit-the-Mark  and  his  younger  brother  went  off 
into  the  forest  together,  wearing  their  new  deerskin 
suits  and  carrying  their  food  and  their  weapons. 
Each  carried  a  sharp,  stone  knife  and  a  short- 
handled  ax  in  his  belt.  In  his  hands,  Hit-the-Mark 
had  his  throwing  stick  and  spear.  The  younger 
brother  carried  his  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows. 

Run-like-a-Deer  carried  a  fire-stick,  too,  for  he 
usually  kindled  the  fires  they  made.  When  they 
wanted  to  cook  the  meat  of  some  animal  they  had 
killed,  or  could  find  no  safe  place  to  hide  from  the 
animals  at  night,  he  looked  for  a  dry  log  or  limb  of 
a  tree.  Then  he  gathered  a  little  heap  of  dry  moss 
or  some  leaves  and  twigs,  placed  the  point  of  his 
fire  stick  on  a  hollow  place  in  the  log,  and  began 
whirling  the  round  stick  rapidly  between  his  hands. 
After  a  while,  the  dry  wood  of  the  log  would  get 
so  hot  from  the  rubbing  of  the  fire  stick  that  it 
would  begin  to  smoke  and  at  last  catch  fire.  Run- 
like-a-Deer  fed  the  first  tiny  sparks  carefully  with 
the  moss  and  leaves  and  twigs  until  the  flames  were 
hot  enough  to  burn  big  pieces  of  wood.  The  boy  was 
a  very  good  fire-maker. 

After  wandering  in  the  forest  for  many  weeks, 
Hit-the-Mark  and  Run-like-a-Deer  came  one  eve¬ 
ning  to  a  lake  that  seemed  like  home  to  them.  The 
shore  looked  very  much  like  the  one  where  they 
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How  did  the  men  of  the  lake  village  fish?  With  plenty  of 
fish,  and  meat  from  their  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  goats, 
did  they  need  to  hunt  for  food? 


had  lived  all  their  lives.  When  they  saw  some  men 
in  boats,  they  hid  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  and 
watched  them  fish  with  something  that  pulled  many 
fish  out  of  the  water  at  once.  Although  they  crept 
quite  close  to  two  men  on  shore  who  were  holding 
one  end  of  it,  the  boys  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 
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Hit-the-Mark  and  Run-like-a-Deer  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  people  living  along  the  lake,  but  they 
were  surprised  at  the  queer  homes  these  people  built. 
Long  poles  had  been  driven  into  the  lake,  and  a  plat¬ 
form  had  been  laid  on  top  of  the  poles  a  few  feet 
above  the  water.  On  this  platform  were  a  number 
of  small  houses  connected  with  the  land  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  At  night  two  of  the  men  came  and  drew 
part  of  the  bridge  back  onto  the  platform. 

“These  lake  dwellers  are  well  protected.  They 
have  only  to  draw  in  the  bridge  that  connects  them 
with  the  land.  Then  no  one  can  cross  it,  and  they 
are  quite  safe,”  whispered  Hit-the-Mark. 

“Their  houses  are  made  of  wood  like  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  not  of  reeds  like  our  hut,”  answered  Run- 
like-a-Deer  softly. 

“I  wonder  what  we  would  see  inside,”  said  Hit- 
the-Mark. 

“We  cannot  hope  to  get  inside,”  answered  his 
brother. 

“We  could  swim  out  when  they  are  all  asleep. 
Then  we  could  see  something,  for  the  moon  will 
rise  very  late,”  suggested  Hit-the-Mark. 

Late  that  night  when  the  moon  was  shining  on 
the  water,  the  two  boys  swam  very  quietly  out  to 
the  village  in  the  lake.  They  swam  all  around  it, 
and  tried  to  see  inside  the  doorways  of  the  houses. 
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The  lake  people  had  strange  wooden  furniture,  but 
their  jars  and  bowls  were  like  the  ones  Gray-Eyes 
had  at  home.  The  boats,  too,  tied  to  the  posts  were 
made  by  digging  out  the  inside  of  a  log  as  Long- 
Toes  and  the  boys  were  used  to  doing.  There  were 
fishing  nets  hung  on  several  of  the  posts.  Neither 
Hit-the-Mark  nor  Run-like-a-Deer  had  ever  seen  a 
fishing  net  until  they  had  watched  the  lake  people 
fishing  with  them  that  afternoon,  so  they  looked  at 
them  carefully. 

At  last  they  climbed  into  one  of  the  boats,  pulled 
the  rope  loose  from  the  post,  and  drifted  out  on  the 
lake.  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat  they  found  a  fish¬ 
ing  line  with  a  bone  hook  at  the  end  and  a  fishing 
net.  There  was  also  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  and  a  jar 
with  some  wheat  in  it. 

“This  is  what  these  people  use  for  clothes,”  said 
the  younger  boy,  looking  at  the  cloth.  “Did  you  see 
that  they  do  not  wear  deerskin  and  furs  as  we  do?” 

“Yes,  and  here  is  another  new  thing,”  replied  Hit- 
the-Mark,  holding  up  a  wooden  spoon  that  he  found 
in  the  jar  of  wheat. 

“It  will  be  morning  soon,”  said  Run-like-a-Deer. 
“These  lake  people  must  not  wake  and  see  us  out 
here.” 

“No,  we  must  not  let  them  see  us  or  find  out  that 
we  have  taken  their  boat,”  answered  Hit-the-Mark. 
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“Let  us  return  the  boat  and  find  a  safe  place  to 
sleep/'  said  Run-like-a-Deer. 

And  that  is  what  they  did. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  weapons  did  the  boys  carry  when  they 
went  through  the  forest? 

2.  How  did  the  boys  get  food? 

3.  What  protected  the  two  boys  from  wild  beasts 
at  night? 

4.  Tell  how  Run-like-a-Deer  made  a  fire.  How 
can  you  make  a  fire? 

5.  How  did  the  lake  people  build  their  homes? 

6.  How  did  the  lake  people  make  their  clothes? 

Homes  Long  Ago  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  might  have  been 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
lake  village. 

2.  Underline  all  the  words  in  your  list  that  name 
things  you  think  would  have  been  in  Ba-Ba's  home 
hundreds  of  years  before. 

3.  Put  a  check  mark  after  all  the  things  the  lake 
village  people  had  that  you  have  in  your  home. 

4.  If  you  can  get  Margaret  A.  McIntyre's  book, 
The  Cave  Boy ,  the  stories  in  Chapters  XI,  XII, 
XIII  will  tell  you  some  interesting  things  about 
some  people  who  built  houses  on  the  sea  shore. 


CHAPTER  XII 

How  Hit-the-Mark  Learned  to  Make 
a  Farming  Tool 

The  next  day  Hit-the-Mark  and  Run-like-a-Deer 
hid  in  the  reeds  that  grew  beside  the  river  and 
watched  the  people  in  the  lake  village. 

They  saw  the  women  grind  seeds  of  grain  between 
two  flat  stones,  as  Gray-Eyes  did  at  home.  This  made 
a  coarse  flour  which  they  mixed  with  water  and 
shaped  into  cakes.  The  women  baked  these  cakes 
on  stones  which  they  had  heated  in  a  fire. 

When  the  wind  carried  the  smell  of  the  baking 
cakes  to  the  two  boys  hiding  in  the  reeds  Run-like- 
a-Deer  said,  “I  wish  that  I  could  have  one  of  those 
cakes.  They  smell  like  those  that  Mother  bakes.” 

“The  smell  makes  me  hungry  too,”  answered  Hit- 
the-Mark,  “but  look!  What  are  those  women  doing 
in  the  field?  One  of  them  has  a  jar.  She  is  taking 
something  from  it  and  putting  it  into  the  ground. 
Let  us  creep  nearer  so  that  we  can  see  better.” 

Very  quietly,  the  boys  crept  through  the  reeds 
and  nearer  to  the  field  where  the  women  were 
working. 

“That  first  woman  has  a  forked  branch,”  whis- 
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Probably  these  lake  people  learned  farming  from  the  people 
of  Egypt,  who  had  learned  to  farm  before  anyone  else. 

pered  Run-like-a-Deer.  “She  is  making  a  little  track 
in  the  ground.  The  woman  with  the  jar  is  following 
her,  but  what  is  she  putting  into  the  track?” 

“Hush!”  said  Hit-the-Mark.  “They  are  coming 
this  way.  When  they  pass  near  us,  we  can  see  what 
they  are  doing.” 
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As  the  women  came  slowly  nearer,  Hit-the-Mark 
looked  carefully  at  the  forked  branch  that  they  were 
using  to  break  the  ground.  He  saw  a  hoe,  but  he  did 
not  know  the  name  of  this  new  tool.  The  hoe  was 
just  a  strong  forked  branch  of  hard  wood.  The  two 
ends  of  the  branch  were  connected  with  cords  of 
deer  skin  so  that  the  hoe  would  not  crack  or  break. 
The  woman  held  the  hoe  by  one  end  and  broke  the 
ground  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  other. 

The  boys  could  not  see  what  was  taken  from  the 
jar  and  placed  in  the  ground.  They  waited,  very 
still,  until  the  workers  were  some  distance  away. 
Then  Hit-the-Mark  crept  out  and  took  a  handful 
of  the  earth  in  the  track  behind  the  women.  There 
were  seeds  in  it. 

When  Run-like-a-Deer  tasted  a  seed,  he  said, 
“This  is  grain,  like  the  wild  wheat  Mother  crushes 
to  make  cakes.  I  wonder  why  these  women  softened 
the  earth  and  put  grain  in  it?” 

“Look,”  he  continued.  “Now  they  are  carefully 
covering  the  grain  with  earth.” 

“They  are  planting  the  wheat,”  said  Hit-the- 
Mark.  “In  the  fall  they  will  not  have  to  walk  so 
far  for  grain  to  grind  for  cakes.  I  wonder  why  we 
never  thought  of  that.” 

“When  we  go  home,  we  will  tell  Mother  about  it,” 
said  Run-like-a-Deer. 
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“Yes,”  agreed  Hit-the-Mark,  “and  I  can  fix  a 
forked  stick  so  that  she  can  break  the  ground.  Then 
we  can  become  planters,  too,  and  have  a  field  of 
our  own  full  of  grain.” 

When  night  came,  the  boys  began  their  journey 
home.  As  they  traveled  through  the  woods,  Hit-the- 
Mark  looked  for  a  forked  branch  of  hard  wood. 
When  he  found  one  to  suit  him,  he  chopped  it  from 
the  tree  and  carried  it  home.  Then  he  sharpened 
one  end  and  tied  the  two  parts  of  the  fork  with 
deerskin  cords  so  that  the  hoe  would  not  break  when 
it  was  used.  Gray-Eyes  was  glad  to  use  the  new 
tool,  for  it  helped  the  family  to  get  enough  food  to 
last  them  through  the  long,  cold  winter. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  how  the  lake  people  planted  grain. 

2.  Describe  the  hoe  that  the  women  of  the  lake 
village  used. 

3.  Why  was  it  important  for  people  to  learn  how 
to  farm? 

4.  After  people  had  learned  to  farm,  what  could 
they  do  with  their  extra  time? 

Farming  Then  and  Now 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  hoe  like  the  one  Hit-the- 
Mark  made,  and  beside  it  draw  a  picture  of  a  hoe 
such  as  is  used  today. 
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2.  Look  carefully  at  the  picture  of  the  lake  vil¬ 
lage  home.  Write  three  short  sentences,  telling  in 
each  one  a  difference  between  the  homes  there  and 
your  own  home. 

3.  Ask  some  older  person  how  grain  is  planted 
and  harvested  today.  Report  to  the  class  what  you 
learned. 

4.  Write  a  list  of  ten  farming  tools  that  have 
been  put  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest  since  farm¬ 
ing  began  thousands  of  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

How  the  Egyptians  Discovered  Metal 

Many  hundreds  of  years  passed.  Hit-the-Mark 
no  longer  hunted  the  wild  deer  for  food,  nor  took 
the  long  journey  to  the  home  of  the  lake  dwellers. 
So  many  years  had  gone  by  that  no  one  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  Hit-the-Mark  and  the  way  in  which  he 
had  lived.  Other  people  farmed  the  fields  by  the  hut. 
Once  in  a  while  someone  made  an  important  dis¬ 
covery  and  added  a  new  gift  to  the  world’s  treasure 
chest. 

Such  a  man  was  Sud  (sud).  He  was  a  trader 
from  Egypt  a  country  far  to  the  south,  and  he 
often  took  long  journeys.  One  time  Sud  was  travel¬ 
ing  with  several  companions,  far  away  from  home. 
When  darkness  came,  they  camped  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  They  covered  their  camp  fire  for  the 
night  with  heavy,  dark  dirt  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

In  the  morning,  Sud  poked  the  dirt  away  from 
the  fire.  The  hard  dry  earth  fell  apart  and  two 
bright,  shining  beads  rolled  out  on  the  ground. 
Neither  Sud  nor  his  companions  knew  what  they 
were. 
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The  first  metal  was  used  in  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  next  morning  and  the  next,  when  Sud  poked 
the  dirt  away  from  their  camp  fire,  he  found  a  few 
glittering  beads. 

“The  ashes  bring  them,”  said  one  of  the  men. 
“Let  us  bank  our  fire  with  ashes  tonight.  In  the 
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morning  we  shall  have  many  beautiful  beads.”  So 
they  covered  their  fire  with  ashes ;  but,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  no  bright  beads  were  to  be  found. 

“It  was  not  the  ashes  that  brought  us  the  beads,” 
said  Sud.  “Could  it  be  the  heavy,  black  earth  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain?  It  was  with  that  we  cov¬ 
ered  our  fire  when  we  found  the  beads.” 

“It  is  the  fire  itself  that  brings  the  gift,”  said  the 
oldest  man  of  the  party.  “We  shall  get  no  more  for 
we  have  wanted  too  much.” 

“Well,  anyhow,  I  shall  find  out  about  the  earth 
from  the  hillside,”  said  Sud.  “If  the  fire  makes 
some  more  of  these  beautiful,  bright  beads,  we  will 
take  them  home  to  Egypt.  There  we  can  trade  them 
for  food  and  clothing.” 

During  the  day  time,  Sud  dug  some  of  the  heavy, 
dark  earth  from  a  bank  and  piled  it  near  the  fire. 
When  night  came,  he  covered  the  red  coals  with  it. 
In  the  morning,  there  they  were — the  bright,  hard* 
beads,  lying  on  the  ground! 

“So,  then!”  exclaimed  Sud.  “The  fire  takes  the 
beads  from  the  heavy  dirt.  We  can  carry  many  of 
them  back  to  Egypt  and  trade  them  for  things  that 
we  need.” 

Soon  other  men  of  Egypt  were  going  to  the  place 
where  Sud  had  made  his  fire.  They  built  fires  and 
banked  them  with  earth  from  the  mountain  in  order 
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that  they,  too,  might  get  metal.  The  bright  beads 
that  Sud  had  melted  out  of  this  kind  of  heavy,  black 
earth  were  copper. 

At  first  copper  was  used  for  ornaments,  only; 
but,  after  a  while,  men  began  to  make  knives  and 
daggers  of  it.  These  weapons  were  better  than  their 
old  stone  ones.  The  edge  of  a  copper  dagger  soon 
became  dull,  however,  and  then  the  weapon  had  to 
be  sharpened. 

It  was  hundreds  of  years  after  Sud  found  the  first 
bright,  copper  beads  that  there  lived  in  Egypt  a 
worker  in  metals  by  the  name  of  Bur  (bur).  He 
and  his  son  Dar  (dar)  worked  together,  making 
pins  and  rings  and  bracelets  of  copper  for  men  and 
women  to  wear.  What  is  more,  they  made  knives 
and  daggers  and  swords  that  were  much  harder 
than  any  others  that  could  be  found  in  any  village 
in  all  the  land. 

Bur  and  Dar  worked  alone,  and  no  one  knew  how 
they  made  their  weapons.  The  knives  that  they 
made  kept  sharp  much  longer  than  any  other  knives 
that  could  be  bought,  and  their  makers  had  a  good 
trade.  All  the  people  needed  hard,  sharp  knives  and 
daggers  and  swords. 

Bur  and  Dar  kept  the  secret  of  their  metal  for 
many  years;  but  when  Bur  became  an  old  man,  he 
told  other  workers  in  metals  why  he  and  Dar  could 
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The  bronze  for  the  sword  the  fat  man  is  carrying  was  made 
by  melting  tin  and  copper  in  the  little  furnace  beside  the  man 
who  is  pouring  hot  metal  into  molds  to  cool. 


make  such  strong,  sharp  swords.  It  was  because 
they  melted  tin,  another  metal,  with  their  copper. 

Today,  all  the  world  knows  that,  if  tin  is  melted 
with  copper,  the  mixture  forms  a  hard  metal  that 
we  call  bronze.  When  Bur  and  Dar  made  the  first 
strong,  sharp  weapons  and  tools,  they  made  it  easier 
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for  people  to  kill  animals  for  food,  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  fighting,  to  cut  down  trees  in  the  forests, 
and  to  cut  stone  for  great  buildings.  Living  in  that 
far  off  time  was  not  quite  so  difficult  after  bronze 
had  been  invented  and  added  to  the  treasure  chest. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  were  weapons  made  of  in  the  time  of 
Ba-bu  ? 

2.  What  were  swords  made  of  in  Egypt  in  Bur’s 
time? 

3.  What  are  tools  made  of  today? 

4.  Why  did  the  early  swords  soon  become  dull? 

5.  Why  was  a  bronze  knife  more  valuable  than 
a  copper  one? 

6.  What  two  metals  are  necessary  in  making 
bronze? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  copper  today? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  tin  today? 

9.  What  is  bronze  used  for  today? 

10.  Why  was  the  early  use  of  metal  a  great  gift 
to  the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

Showing  What  We  Owe  the  Egyptians 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  that  people  could  do 
more  easily  after  bronze  was  invented. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  ten  useful  articles  which  we 
could  not  have  today  if  men  had  never  learned  to 
use  metals. 
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THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  FOUR 

1.  Show  on  the  picture  map  you  began  for  Unit 
Two  the  lake  village,  the  place  where  Sud  discovered 
metal,  and  the  village  where  Dar  made  the  first 
bronze. 

2.  Read  stories  in  any  of  the  following  books 
that  you  may  find  in  the  library,  or  that  you  or  your 
friends  may  have  at  home : 

Howard,  Alice  W.,  Sokar  and  the  Crocodile  (Mac¬ 
Millan  Co.).  This  is  a  fairy  story  about  a  little 
boy  in  old  Egypt.  The  pictures  in  this  book  tell 
many  things  about  the  land  in  which  Sud  and 
Bur  lived. 

Kummer,  F.  A.,  The  First  Days  of  Knowledge 
(Doubleday  Doran  &  Co.),  pp.  36-46.  This  in¬ 
teresting  book  may  be  a  little  hard  for  you  to 
read.  If  so,  perhaps  you  can  ask  your  teacher 
or  some  older  person  at  home  to  read  some  of 
it  to  you. 

O'Hara,  Elizabeth  F.,  Taming  the  Wild  Grasses 
(MacMillan  Co.),  a  story  of  how  some  of  the 
cave  people  may  have  learned  to  farm. 

Wiley  and  Edick,  Lodrix ,  the  Little  Lake  Dweller 
(D.  Appleton-Century  Co.).  This  book  tells 
about  the  lake  people  after  they  had  learned  to 
use  the  bronze  invented  by  the  Egyptians. 

3.  Put  any  pictures  that  you  may  have  collected 
relating  to  the  first  farmers  and  the  early  use  of 
metal  into  your  notebook  under  the  name  of  this  unit. 

4.  Make  a  time  line  for  Unit  Four  (see  page  82) . 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  UNIT 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story,  filling  in  the  blank  space  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

After  People  Had  Begun  to  - - — 

Some  of  the  earliest  farmers  in  the  world  lived 

in  lake  villages.  They  drove  long  — - —  into  the 

water.  Then  they  laid  a - on  top,  and  built 

houses  made  of - on  it.  Their  village  was 

connected  with  the  - - by  a  wooden - . 

These  people  of  the  lake  villages  had  a  far  easier 
time  getting  food  than  the  hunters  of  the  forests. 

They  could  — -  linen  cloth,  and  they  made 

- so  that  they  could  catch  many  - - - 

at  one  time.  Their  women  had  learned  to - 

wild  — - on  the  shore  of  the  lake  by  digging 

the  -  with  a  wooden  -  and  drop¬ 
ping  - into  it. 

They  still  used  tools  of  wood  and  stone  because 

they  did  not  know  about  — - — .  The  use  of 

- was  discovered  by  the  people  of - . 

- - — —  was  probably  discovered  by  banking  a 

- - — —  with  dirt  which  had - in  it.  The 

heat  made  the  dirt  give  up  its - .  Later  the 

people  of  -  found  that  melting  - - 

with - - made  a - —  metal  called  — - . 

The  people  who  made  food  easier  to  get  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  - ,  and  the  people  who  made  better 

tools  by  learning  to  use - —  gave  very  impor¬ 

tant  gifts  to  the  world’s  treasure  chest. 
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Follow  the  time  line  upward,  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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PART  II  How  ‘People  drived  While 

Writing  Was  Hieing  Invented 

In  very  early  times,  people  were  so  busy  getting 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  that  they  did  not  have 
much  time  for  anything  else ;  but  what  they  learned 
made  keeping  alive  easier  for  all  who  came  after 
them.  Then,  after  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
they  invented  the  wonderful  gift  of  writing. 

In  the  few  thousand  years  since  people  have  been 
able  to  write,  they  have  learned  faster  than  ever 
before.  More  and  more  animals  were  tamed,  and 
became  helpers  to  men.  Men  made  bigger  and  better 
boats  and  invented  sails  so  that  they  could  trade 
with  far  countries.  Traders  carried  with  them  not 
only  plain  bowls  and  jars  but  beautiful  cups  and 
plates  and  vases  decorated  with  lovely  colors  or  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  People  learned  to  live  in 
great  nations  under  powerful  kings,  who  made  laws 
and  kept  order  for  them.  One  of  these  nations, 
the  Hebrews  (he'brooz),  came  to  believe  in  one  God. 

Because  people  long  ago  invented  a  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  things  from  being  forgotten  by  writing  down 
what  they  did  and  by  keeping  accounts  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  much  that  they  learned  has  come  down  to  us. 

There  are  two  units  in  Part  Two: 

Unit  Five  Where  People  First  Learned  to  Write 
Unit  Six.  People  Who  Learned  Writing  from  Egypt 
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UNIT  FIVE 

Where  People  First  Learned  to  Write 

Could  you  learn  much  if  you  did  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write?  Until  about  five  thousand  years 
ago,  no  one  knew  how  to  write.  Writing  started  in 
Egypt.  The  people  there  were  the  first  to  keep  busi¬ 
ness  accounts,  to  write  down  important  happenings 
in  their  country,  to  have  written  laws,  and  to  write 
down  stories.  Through  their  writings,  later  peoples 
learned  much  from  them.  Our  way  of  writing,  and 
many  of  our  other  ways  of  working  and  living,  be¬ 
gan  in  that  far-off  eastern  country  long  ago.  An¬ 
other  early  kind  of  writing  began  in  Babylonia 
(bab-i-lo'ni-a),  a  country  far  across  the  deserts  to 
the  east  and  north  of  Egypt.  Now  people  no  longer 
use  that  kind  of  writing,  but  for  a  long  time  it  kept 
many  things  that  are  still  important  to  us  from 
being  forgotten. 

The  story  of  where  writing  began  is  told  in  the 
three  chapters: 

The  First  Writing  in  the  World 
Living  in  Egypt  Long  Ago 
Writing  Letters  and  Laws  in  Babylon 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


The  First  Writing  in  the  World 

The  people  who  lived  in  Egypt,  where  Dar,  the 
worker  in  bronze,  made  his  home,  often  needed  to 
send  messages  far  away.  Merchants  traded  with 
foreign  lands,  and  the  king  who  ruled  Egypt  had 
to  send  many  orders  to  his  officers  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  earliest  messages  were  carried  by  men  who 
remembered  the  words  and  repeated  what  they  were 
told  to  say.  Sometimes  the  messenger  forgot  what 
he  had  been  told,  or  changed  the  words  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  so  that  the  meaning,  also,  was  changed.  Such 
a  mistake  might  make  a  king  very  angry  and  get 
both  the  messenger  and  the  king’s  officer  into  trouble. 
To  prevent  mistakes  men  began  to  draw  pictures 
when  they  needed  to  send  a  message  or  wanted  to 
remember  something. 

The  first  people  in  the  world  to  learn  to  write  by 
means  of  pictures  were  Dar’s  own  people,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  (e-jlp'shanz) .  Dar  himself  made  very  simple 
records  of  his  business  affairs.  Once  Dar  drew  a 
picture  of  a  bar  of  copper  on  the  wall  of  his  shop 
and  made  six  straight  lines  beside  it.  This  helped 
him  to  remember  that  a  trader  had  brought  him  six 
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bars  of  metal  from  the  east.  He  kept  a  record  of 
the  taxes  he  paid  in  the  same  way,  for  the  people  of 
Egypt  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  government. 
Since  they  did  not  yet  have  money,  they  paid  their 
taxes  in  whatever  they  made  or  raised.  Sometimes 
Dar  paid  his  tax  in  metal;  but  often  when  copper 
was  hard  to  get,  he  paid  it  in  baskets  of  grain.  Then, 
to  help  him  to  remember  how  much  he  paid  out  in 
taxes,  he  would  draw  a  picture  of  a  basket  on  the 
wall  of  his  hut  and  put  a  mark  beside  it  for  each 
basket  of  grain  he  paid  to  the  king’s  officer. 

Dar  could  not  draw  pictures  that  others  could 
read,  as  a  letter  is  read,  but  he  could  hire  a  letter 
writer,  called  a  scribe,  to  write  for  him.  Some  of 
the  stone  cutters  were  skilled  in  writing,  also,  for 
the  kings  and  nobles  of  Egypt  had  many  records  of 
what  they  had  done  carved  in  stone.  Sometimes  the 
records  were  on  the  walls  of  buildings.  Sometimes 
the  rulers  had  the  history  of  their  time  written  on 
tall,  stone  shafts  called  obelisks  (ob'e-lisks),  which 
were  often  a  hundred  feet  high  and  weighed  many 
tons. 

By  the  time  that  the  rulers  were  having  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Egypt  carved  in  stone,  many  of  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  used  for  writing  had  been  changed  into  signs. 
These  meant  the  same  as  the  picture  but  could  be 
written  faster.  Some  of  these  signs  stood  for  words, 
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some  for  syllables,  and  some  for  separate  letters. 
A  few  Egyptian  words  were  made  entirely  of  sepa¬ 
rate  letters,  but  most  of  them  were  still  written  with 
signs  for  some  syllables.  Whenever  the 
stone  cutter  carved  the  ruler's  name,  he 
put  it  into  a  frame  to  show  that  it  was 
the  name  of  a  king.  The  sign  for  the 
word  king  is  shown  in  the  name  of  King 
Ptolemy  (tol'e-mi),  at  the  left.  The 
name  is  written  P-t-o-l-e-m-a-i-o-s, 
which  is  the  Greek  spelling  of  the  word. 

0-<l  L.as*  EM-V  AMO  OS-P 

For  everyday  writing  the  Egyptians  learned  to 
use  paper  and  ink.  Their  ink  was  made  by  mixing 
vegetable  glue,  soot,  and  water.  They  made  their 
paper  from  a  plant  that  grew  in  the  shallow  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Nile  (nil)  River.  It  was  thousands  of 
years  ago  that  the  Egyptians  began  to  use  this  plant, 
but  we  still  use  the  word  paper  taken  from  its  name, 
papyrus  (pa-pi'rus).  The  stems  of  the  plant  were 
split  into  thin  strips.  These  strips  were  laid  cross¬ 
wise,  one  on  top  of  another,  and  soaked  in  the  river 
water  so  that  they  would  stick  together.  In  this 
way,  the  Egyptians  made  tough  yellow  .sheets  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  wide  and  dried  them  for  paper. 
They  lapped  the  ends  of  these  sheets  over  and  pasted 
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them  together  to  make  sheets  of  different  lengths. 
Sometimes  they  made  them  forty  feet  long.  Their 
books  were  rolls  of  this  pale  yellow  paper  kept  in 


This  is  how  people  in  Egypt  long  ago  read  the  earliest  books. 
The  words  were  written  by  hand  and  read  from  right  to  left. 


jars,  such  as  you  see  in  the  picture  of  the  library  on 
page  249. 

Some  nobles  owned  such  books,  but  the  poor  could 
not  afford  them.  If  a  poor  man  went  to  the  house 
of  a  noble  to  pay  a  debt,  he  might  hear  part  of  a 
story  that  was  being  read  to  the  noble's  little  son. 
The  boy's  teacher  would  carefully  unroll  the  book 
from  the  bottom  and  roll  it  up  at  the  top  as  he  read 
the  tale.  “Those  who  were  on  board  perished,"  one 
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story  said,  “and  not  one  of  them  escaped.  I  was 
cast  upon  an  island  by  a  wave  of  the  sea.  I  passed 
three  days  alone.”  This  was  the  exciting  story  that, 
today,  we  call  Sinbad  (sin 'bad)  the  Sailor.  The  poor 
man  might  want  to  know  the  rest  of  the  tale,  but 
he  could  not  read  it  for  himself.  Like  most  of  the 
people  in  Egypt,  he  did  not  know  how  to  read. 

The  Egyptians  discovered  that  words  could  be 
made  of  signs  that  stood  for  letters.  They  invented 
an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  but  they  went  on 
using  the  old  way  of  writing  with  signs  that  stood 
for  words  and  syllables  because  they  were  used  to 
doing  it. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  desert  people  who  lived 
east  of  Egypt  made  another  alphabet  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  writing,  and  it  traveled  far  and  wide.  Traders 
made  the  letters  into  simpler  forms  that  could  be 
written  more  quickly,  and  passed  them  on  to  Europe. 
There  the  alphabet  was  changed  still  more,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  even  added  a  few  new  letters.  Fi¬ 
nally  this  great  treasure  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  first  white  people  who  came  to  America,  where 
the  Indians  were  still  using  a  form  of  picture  writ¬ 
ing.  Our  alphabet  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  that 
ever  went  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  people  of  early  Egypt  where  its 
letters  began  as  pictures  thousands  of  years  ago. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  is  meant  by  picture  writing? 

2.  The  chapter  tells  you  that  the  early  history 
of  Egypt  was  written  on  obelisks.  What  is  an 
obelisk? 

3.  Tell  how  the  Egyptians  made  paper. 

4.  Describe  an  Egyptian  book. 

5.  Give  three  steps  that  were  taken  in  writing 
before  separate  letters  like  those  in  our  alphabet 
were  made. 

6.  Why  is  it  easier  for  you  to  read  and  write 
than  it  was  for  a  child  in  ancient  Egypt? 

7.  Why  is  the  alphabet  a  very  important  gift  for 
the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

Writing  Now  and  Long  Ago 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  the  class  how  paper 
is  made  today. 

2.  Write  three  sentences.  In  each  one  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  in  which  a  book  made  today  differs  from 
the  earliest  books  made  in  Egypt. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  put  on  the  board  the  In¬ 
dian  picture  writing  for  the  sentence :  “There  is  no 
food  in  the  tent,”  from  James  M.  Breasted’s  book, 
The  Conquest  of  Civilization,  p.  48. 

4.  If  you  can  get  the  book,  Egyptians  of  Long 
Ago,  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  look  at  the 
Egyptian  writing  on  pages/20  and/23.  Then  write 
“the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt”  first  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  then  in  Egyptian,  on  a  page  of  your  notebook. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Living  in  Egypt  Long  Ago 

“You  have  done  me  a  great  service,  and  treated 
me  with  much  kindness,”  said  Prince  Pepi  (pep'i). 
He  was  about  to  leave  the  busy  city  on  the  island 
of  Crete  (cret)  and  sail  back  to  his  native  country, 
Egypt. 

“In  having  you  in  my  house,  0  Prince,  I  have  but 
done  myself  honor,”  answered  his  host.  “It  is  not 
often  that  a  trader  has  a  prince  for  a  guest.  Indeed, 
I  am  in  your  debt,  because  you  are  taking  my  dear 
son,  Sakis  (sa'kis),  to  visit  Egypt.” 

“Sakis  will  be  to  me  and  to  my  wife  as  a  dearly 
loved  son,”  replied  Prince  Pepi.  “If  you  had  not 
rescued  us  when  my  ship  was  captured  by  pirates, 
my  brave  men  and  I  would  have  been  killed  or  sold 
as  slaves.  When  my  wife  learns  what  you  have  done 
for  me,  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  your  son’s 
visit  a  happy  one.” 

The  ship  on  which  Prince  Pepi  and  young  Sakis 
were  to  sail  for  Egypt  lay  in  the  harbor.  Sakis  stood 
watching  the  busy  captain  directing  his  slaves  as 
they  stored  away  a  load  of  goods  from  Crete  to  be 
sold  in  Egypt.  Many  painted  vases  and  costly  jars 
and  thin  cups  were  being  carried  on  board. 
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The  first  farming  tools  and  boats  were  made  in  Egypt. 
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It  was  from  Egypt,  long  ago,  that  the  people  of 
Crete  had  learned  to  use  the  wheel  on  which  they 
made  their  fine  jars  and  vases.  Now  they  made  finer 
ones  than  could  be  found  in  Egypt,  and  rich  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  glad  to  buy  them.  Sakis  was  soon  to  see 
tall  red  and  black  jars  from  his  home  land  in  the 
houses  of  many  an  Egyptian  noble. 

At  last,  the  ship  was  loaded,  and  the  captain  said 
that  they  would  sail  the  next  day  at  dawn.  Sakis 
and  Prince  Pepirwere  aboard  before  the  sun  was  up. 
In  the  pale  light,  the  rowers  bent  to  their  oars. 
Slowly  the  ship  moved  out  of  the  harbor  of  the  city, 
and  headed  southeast  toward  Egypt.  Once  the  ship 
had  passed  beyond  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of 
Crete  into  the  open  sea,  its  sails  were  spread,  and 
the  wind  carried  it  swiftly  across  the  blue  Medi¬ 
terranean  ( medl-ter-a'ne-an )  Sea. 

Sakis  spent  three  months  in  Egypt.  During  all 
of  that  time  he  lived  in  Prince  Pepfe  home.  This 
home  was  a  fiat-roofed  house  set  far  back  in  a  park 
where  there  were  pools,  shaded  walks,  and  lovely 
gardens.  In  the  evenings,  the  family  often  sat  on 
the  roof  and  watched  the  stars  come  out  in  the  dark 
blue  sky. 

"The  stars  bring  knowledge,”  said  the  prince  one 
evening  to  Sakis.  “Here  in  Egypt  we  study  the  skies 
more  than  your  people  in  Crete  do,  because  they  tell 
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In  early  Egypt  people  built  the  first  great  buildings.  The 
slaves  who  worked  on  the  pyramids  did  the  hard  labor  that 
machines  do  now. 


us  when  to  honor  our  gods  and  when  the  Nile  River 
will  flood  our  fields.” 

“How  can  the  skies  tell  you  when  the  Nile  will 
flood  the  fields?”  asked  Sakis. 

“From  the  skies,”  replied  the  prince,  “we  learned 


The  rich  in  early  Egypt  owned  great  houses  and  wide  lands, 
and  had  many  slaves  to  do  their  work. 
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to  make  the  calendar  which  divides  the  year  into  365 
days.  By  our  calendar  we  can  tell  almost  exactly 
what  time  the  Nile  will  rise  in  the  spring.  When 
the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  farmers  have  to  move 
back  from  the  rising  waters.  During  the  weeks  when 
the  waters  cover  all  the  land  until  it  looks  like  a 
great  lake,  the  people  labor  on  the  king’s  tomb — the 
great  pyramid  that  you  see  out  there  at  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  When  the  waters  go  back  within  the 
river  banks,  the  people  come  back  to  their  farms 
again.” 

The  next  morning  Sakis  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
prince  say,  “I  am  taking  you  down  to  the  fields  to 
see  the  men  planting  grain  in  the  rich  earth  that 
the  Nile  spread  over  the  land  just  before  you  came 
to  Egypt.” 

Before  the  door  of  the  house  stood  two  of  the  gay 
colored  chairs  in  which  wealthy  Egyptians  traveled. 
Each  was  carried  by  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  stout 
slaves.  One  was  for  Prince  Pepi,  the  other  for  Sakis. 
“To  the  grain  fields,”  ordered  the  prince,  and,  sing¬ 
ing  a  song,  the  slaves  started  swiftly  away. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  prince  told  the  slaves 
to  stop  singing  and  move  more  slowly.  He  wished  to 
talk  to  Sakis.  “Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,”  he 
told  the  boy.  “The  country  is  long  and  narrow  be¬ 
cause  it  is  shaped  by  the  river.  On  each  side  of  the 
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valley  lies  only  desert  sand,  where  nothing  will  grow 
and  no  one  can  live.  We  Egyptians  worship  the  Nile 
because  it  brings  us  rich  soil  where  we  can  grow 
plenty  of  grain  to  feed  our  people  and  our  flocks.” 

By  this  time  Sakis  could  see  men  scattering  grain 
on  the  ground,  and  flocks  of  sheep  wandering  about. 
“Why  are  the  sheep  in  the  field?”  he  asked. 

“They  trample  the  grain  into  the  soil,”  answered 
the  prince. 

“It  takes  more  than  the  feet  of  sheep  to  cover  our 
grain  in  Crete,”  said  Sakis  in  surprise.  “The  soil 
of  Egypt  must  be  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world.” 

“It  is,”  answered  the  prince.  “Every  year  when 
the  river  goes  back  within  its  banks,  it  leaves  a  rich 
layer  of  mud  over  the  land.” 

“What  do  the  farmers  do  when  the  river  washes 
away  the  huts  and  covers  the  land  marks?”  asked 
Sakis. 

“The  mud  huts  of  the  farmers  are  quickly  re¬ 
built,”  replied  the  prince,  “and  long  ago,  our  wise 
men  found  a  way  to  measure,  or  survey,  the  land 
so  that  every  land  owner  may  have  his  own  fields 
again.  No  one  ever  loses  his  land  because  the  land 
marks  are  washed  away.” 

“Look !”  cried  Sakis,  “at  that  long  line  of  donkeys 
passing  beyond  the  grain  fields.  What  a  heavy  load 
each  donkey  carries!” 
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“It  is  one  of  the  royal  caravans,”  explained  the 
prince.  “The  king  of  Egypt  is  a  great  merchant. 
His  ships  sail  the  seas  and  bring  back  goods  from 
other  countries.  His  caravans  travel  far  up  the  Nile 
River  to  the  land  of  the  black  men  for  gum  to  make 
sweet  perfumes,  for  ebony  and  ivory,  and  for  ostrich 
plumes.  When  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  the  king’s  river 
boats  go  down  the  river  carrying  huge  blocks  of 
stone  for  his  great  tomb.” 

“To  what  countries  besides  Crete  do  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  boats  on  the  Mediterranean  sail?”  asked  Sakis. 

“They  go  to  Phoenicia  (fe-msh'i-a)  for  purple 
dyes  and  cedar  wood  and  to  trading  cities  all  along 
the  coast,”  replied  the  prince. 

“Nothing  that  Egypt  gets  from  other  countries 
can  be  so  valuable  as  the  riches  the  Nile  gives  her,” 
said  Sakis,  turning  again  to  watch  the  farmers  scat¬ 
tering  their  seed. 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  prince,  “but  grain 
is  not  our  only  crop.  Later  in  the  year,  men  will 
gather  papyrus  along  the  river  to  make  paper  such 
as  you  saw  me  using  in  my  writing  yesterday.” 

“I  have  never  seen  Egyptian  paper  in  Crete,” 
said  Sakis. 

“No,  your  people  write  on  clay,”  answered  his 
host. 

Then  he  called  to  the  slaves  to  move  on.  Soon 
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Sakis  was  set  down  in  front  of  a  dairy.  Here  he 
had  a  glass  of  fresh  milk  before  he  followed  his  host 
to  some  work  shops  not  far  away. 

As  they  entered  a  work  room,  Sakis  saw  a  man 
seated  on  the  floor  splitting  a  board  with  a  long  saw 
made  of  bronze.  In  another  room  one  Egyptian  was 
working  on  a  stone  bowl  while  another  had  just 
finished  a  beautiful  cup.  The  cup  had  handles  shaped 
like  the  lotus,  a  flower  the  Egyptians  believed  to  be 
the  sign  of  life.  As  the  man  held  the  cup  up,  the 
light  shone  softly  through  it. 

“How  beautiful,”  said  Sakis.  “What  is  that  clear 
white  stone?” 

The  prince  smiled  at  the  pleasure  of  his  guest. 
“The  cup  is  made  of  alabaster  (al'a-bas'ter),  and 
you  shall  have  it  as  a  gift,”  he  said.  Then  he  pointed 
out  a  goldsmith  who  was  setting  beautiful,  blue 
stones  in  the  surface  of  a  gold  vase.  “And  this,”  he 
went  on,  “is  being  made  as  a  gift  for  your  mother.” 

“Gold  inlaid  with  turquoise!”  said  Sakis  softly. 
“Mother  has  never  had  anything  so  beautiful.  She 
will  have  no  words  to  say  how  pleased  she  is.” 

The  prince  took  the  boy  to  see  the  weaving  room 
where  linen  was  made,  and  the  glass  shop  where 
men  were  making  glass  vases  and  colored  tiles.  Then 
they  started  home.  “Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  visit 
the  king’s  tomb,”  said  Prince  Pepi. 
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On  the  next  day,  the  slaves  were  waiting  outside 
of  the  door  to  carry  the  prince  and  Sakis  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  ‘‘The  pyramid  is  being  built  as 
the  dwelling  for  the  king  when  his  soul  enters  the 
next  world,”  explained  the  prince.  “Most  of  the 
workers  there  now  are  slaves,  but,  when  the  Nile 
floods  the  land,  thousands  of  the  common  people 
labor  on  the  king’s  tomb.” 

Sakis  saw  men  cutting  huge  blocks  of  stone  with 
bronze  tools  and  carving  great  stone  columns  for 
a  beautiful  pyramid  temple.  One  man  was  at  work 
on  a  statue  of  the  king.  Another  was  painting  a  ship 
loaded  with  grain  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  temple. 
Above  the  ship  was  some  writing  giving  honor  to 
the  king.  Other  painters  were  painting  small  fig¬ 
ures  of  donkeys,  cows,  and  men  doing  farm  labor. 

“These  small  statues  will  be  put  into  the  pyramid 
when  the  king  dies,”  explained  the  prince.  “His 
body  will  be  carefully  prepared  to  last  forever  so 
that  his  soul  will  always  have  a  home.  He  will  have 
need  of  food,  furniture,  and  clothing.  Everything 
will  be  put  into  the  tomb  so  that  he  may  have  all 
that  he  needs  in  the  next  world. 

“What  are  all  those  buildings  over  there?”  asked 
Sakis  pointing  to  some  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick. 

“Those  large  ones  are  the  storehouses  in  which 
the  king  keeps  the  grain,  wine,  cattle,  linen,  and 
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In  early  times  people  had  to  use  the  things  they  made,  or 
raised  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  government.  Here  Negroes 
far  up  the  Nile  are  paying  taxes  to  an  Egyptian  governor. 


other  goods  that  the  people  pay  for  taxes,”  answered 
the  prince.  “The  smaller  buildings  are  the  offices 
where  the  government  clerks  work.  They  keep  rec¬ 
ords  showing  how  much  taxes  the  people  of  each 
town  owe  to  the  king.  There  is  a  king’s  officer  just 
coming  out  of  that  building  with  yellow  sheets  of 
paper  in  his  hand.” 

“Before  I  go  home  to  Crete,”  said  Sakis,  smiling, 
“I  should  like  to  learn  to  write  on  paper.  Then,  per¬ 
haps,  I  may  come  back  to  Egypt  some  day  and  be¬ 
come  an  officer  of  the  king.” 

And,  surprising  as  it  seems,  that  is  what  Sakis  did. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  Prince  Pepi  call  Egypt  “The  Gift  of 
the  Nile?” 

2.  What  different  kinds  of  work  did  Sakis  find 
going  on  in  Egypt? 

3.  Describe  a  pyramid,  and  tell  how  it  was  used. 

4.  Why  is  it  important  for  us  to  have  a  calendar? 

5.  What  great  river  sometimes  overflows  in  the 
United  States?  Are  we  glad,  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
to  have  an  overflowing  river?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  Name  some  gifts  that  Egypt  has  put  into  the 
world’s  treasure  chest. 

7.  How  did  the  Egyptians  help  us  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  skies?  surveying  the  land?  writing? 

8.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  how  time  was 
measured  before  the  calendar  was  made. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Point  out,  on  the  map  on  page  101,  the  island 
of  Crete  and  the  way  Sakis  probably  sailed  to  Egypt. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Egypt  showing  the  Nile  river 
with  its  many  mouths.  Look  up  the  word  delta  in 
the  dictionary,  and  use  it  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  of  several  sentences  ex¬ 
plaining  how  farming  was  carried  on  in  early  Egypt. 

4.  Draw  a  pyramid  like  the  ones  on  page  101,  or 
make  one  of  clay  or  of  soap. 

5.  Pretend  that  you  are  Sakis.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  father  telling  him  about  the  wonderful  things 
you  are  seeing  in  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Writing  Letters  and  Laws  in  Babylon 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  king  that  Baby¬ 
lonia  ever  had.  The  king’s  name  was  Hammurapi 
(ham'oo-ra'pe).  His  country  lay  between  two  great 
rivers,  one  called  the  Tigris  (tl'grls)  River,  and  the 
other  named  the  Euphrates  (u-fra'tez)  River.  These 
two  rivers  gave  Babylonia  plenty  of  water  and 
helped  to  make  the  soil  rich,  so  that  the  grain  grew 
tall  in  the  fields,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  grew  fat. 
The  people  of  this  country,  like  the  people  of  Egypt, 
raised  more  than  they  could  use  themselves,  and  sold 
many  things  in  other  lands.  In  fact,  by  the  time  of 
Hammurapi,  traders  had  been  going  back  and  forth 
between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  for  many  centuries. 

Early  one  morning  King  Hammurapi’s  secretary, 
whom  we  shall  call  Sim  (sim),  climbed  the  stairs  to 
the  cool  roof-garden  of  the  king’s  great  palace  of 
sun-dried  brick.  From  the  roof  of  the  palace,  Sim 
could  look  down  on  the  River  Euphrates  flowing  on 
its  way  to  the  sea.  Early  as  it  was,  a  boatman  was 
already  steering  his  way  down  the  river  in  a  small 
boat  made  of  bundles  of  reeds  tied  together.  Along 
the  river  bank,  men  were  going  about  their  tasks  on 
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the  streets  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon.  Sim  looked 
toward  the  large,  brick  temple  where  men  were 
slowly  climbing  the  long  stairs  to  the  great  temple 
tower.  Bankers  and  other  business  men  were  hur¬ 
rying  to  the  temple  bank.  Boys  and  girls  were  en¬ 
tering  the  doors  of  the  temple  school,  and  Sim  knew 
that  the  priests  were  already  busy  with  sacrifices 
and  prayers  to  the  sun-god,  worshipped  by  all  the 
people  of  Babylonia. 

Beyond  the  temple  yard,  on  all  sides,  were  smaller 
buildings  of  sun-dried  brick.  Many  of  these  build¬ 
ings  were  stores  where  one  kind  of  goods  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  another,  or  bought  for  silver.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  small,  one-story  homes,  but  all 
were  made  out  of  clay  bricks  which  had  been  dried 
in  the  hot  sunshine.  Sun-dried  bricks  were  used  even 
for  the  finest  buildings  because  Babylonia  had  little 
building  stone. 

While  Sim  stood  looking  with  delight  over  the  city, 
a  slave  placed  two  jars  near  him.  One  held  soft, 
moist  clay  and  the  other  dry  clay  as  fine  as  the  dust 
on  the  road.  Taking  some  of  the  moist  clay,  Sim 
patted  it  into  the  shape  of  a  thick  tablet.  Then  he 
drew  a  writing  reed  from  a  pocket  of  leather  hang¬ 
ing  from  his  belt.  Sim  wrote  by  pressing  the  end 
of  the  reed  into  the  clay.  Every  time  he  pressed 
into  the  soft  clay  he  made  a  little  mark  like  this  ►— . 
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People  no  longer  use  the  writing  of  early  Babylonig,  but  for 
a  long  time  it  kept  many  things  that  are  still  important  to 
us  from  being  forgotten.  Here  is  Sim  writing  business 
letters  for  the  king  on  clay. 


Sim  made  groups  of  these  marks  in  different  posi¬ 
tions.  Each  group  stood  for  a  syllable  in  a  word, 
or  for  a  word  itself.  Of  course,  it  was  much  more 
difficult  to  learn  to  make  hundreds  of  different  syl¬ 
lables  than  it  is  to  learn  the  few  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  which  we  use  to  make  thousands  of  different 
words  today.  Sim  wrote  in  this  way  instead  of  using 
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letters  because  the  alphabet  was  not  yet  known  in 
Babylonia. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Sim  was  writing  let¬ 
ters  for  the  king.  He  had  to  make  many  copies  of 
a  royal  order.  A  copy  was  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
king’s  governors.  It  said  that  Hammurapi  was  going 
to  celebrate  the  spring  sheep  shearing  with  a  great 
feast  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  he  wanted  his  offi¬ 
cers  to  come. 

As  soon  as  Sim  had  finished  a  letter,  he  sprinkled 
fine,  dry  clay  over  it  from  the  little  jar  which  the 
slave  had  brought.  He  did  this  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
velope  from  sticking  to  the  letter.  Then  he  took  moist 
clay,  patted  it  into  a  smooth  layer,  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  letter.  This  was  the  envelope.  With  his 
pointed  reed  Sim  quickly  wrote  the  address  on  the 
envelope.  Then  he  called  the  slave  to  carry  it  to  the 
oven.  Each  letter  had  to  be  baked,  just  as  bowls  and 
jars  of  clay  were  baked,  to  make  it  hard  enough  to 
send  on  a  long  journey.  When  the  letter  was  taken 
from  the  oven,  the  writing  was  as  plain  as  the  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  on  a  bowl  or  a  jar.  In  some  museums, 
you  can  still  see  clay  letters  like  Sim’s,  that  were 
written  thousands  of  years  ago. 

After  Sim  had  written  all  of  the  letters  to  the 
king’s  governors,  he  copied  some  of  Hammurapi’s 
laws.  The  king  had  had  all  the  laws  of  Babylonia 
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The  Babylonians  built  huge  brick  palaces  with  arched  door¬ 
ways  and  cool  roof  gardens. 

collected  and  arranged,  in  order  that  all  his  people 
might  know  and  obey  the  same  laws.  Some  of 
Hammurapi’s  best  lawyers  had  done  the  work.  Sim 
was  making  a  careful  copy  of  this  list  of  laws,  on 
clay  tablets. 
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His  copy  would  be  given  to  the  stone  cutters  who 
were  carving  the  laws  on  a  great  shaft  of  stone.  At 
the  top  of  the  stone  they  had  carved  two  figures,  a 
large  one  of  the  sun  god  and  a  smaller  one  of 
Hammurapi  to  show  the  god  giving  the  laws  to 
Hammurapi.  Below  the  figures  of  the  king  and  the 
sun  god,  the  laws  would  be  carved  just  as  Sim  had 
written  them. 

While  Sim  was  busy  writing  the  laws  on  clay,  the 
great  Hammurapi  came  to  the  roof-garden  and 
looked  at  his  secretary’s  work.  “My  kingdom  will 
be  better  governed  because  the  laws  are  written,” 
said  the  king.  “In  every  part  of  the  land  they  will 
be  the  same.  They  protect  the  widows  and  the  or¬ 
phans;  they  fix  the  fees  that  doctors  may  charge; 
and  they  bring  swift  and  sure  punishment  for  the 
wrong  doer.” 

“You  will  always  be  remembered  for  your  laws, 
0  King,”  answered  Sim,  earnestly.  The  secretary 
loved  and  respected  his  master,  for  he  knew  that 
Hammurapi  tried  to  be  just  to  all  his  people. 

The  king  smiled,  “I  hope  so,”  he  answered.  “But 
now,  stop  your  writing  and  go  to  the  temple  bank. 
I  wish  you  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  piece 
of  land  of  which  I  spoke  to  you.” 

Sim  put  his  writing  tablets  aside  at  once  and  went 
to  carry  out  the  king’s  command.  On  his  way  up  the 
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street  toward  the  temple  bank,  the  secretary  passed 
the  low,  brick  school  house  near  the  temple.  As  he 
went  by,  he  heard  his  name  called.  His  young 
brother  was  just  coming  from  the  building. 

“Look!  Sim,”  cried  the  small  boy.  “See,  what  I 
have  written.” 

Sim  took  the  clay  tablet.  On  it  he  read,  “He  who 
shall  excel  in  tablet  writing  shall  shine  like  the  sun.” 

“This  saying  is  true,”  said  Sim.  “The  king  puts 
men  who  know  how  to  write  in  high  places.” 

“I  made  many  copies,”  explained  the  little  boy. 
“Each  one  had  mistakes  in  it.  Then  I  would  pat  the 
clay  smooth  and  start  again.  The  master  said  that 
this  copy  is  a  good  one.” 

“It  is  well  done,”  agreed  Sim.  “Perhaps  someday 
you,  too,  will  write  letters  for  the  king.” 

“Or  I  may  be  a  lawyer,”  said  the  boy,  “and  write 
wills  and  draw  up  contracts  for  people  who  cannot 
write.  Or  maybe  I  shall  become  a  rich  merchant 
instead.  Then  I  shall  need  to  write,  because  I  shall 
have  to  make  out  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  goods  that 
I  sell.” 

“0  Sim,”  he  exclaimed,  “Look!  here  comes  a  cara¬ 
van  of  donkeys.  If  they  carry  dates  for  sale,  will 
you  give  me  a  lump  of  silver  that  I  may  buy  some?” 

“There  are  not  only  donkeys  with  packs  on  their 
backs,  but  some  carts  as  well,”  said  Sim.  “Is  not 
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Tall  towers  and  arched  doors  and  wheeled  carts  are  some  of 
the  things  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  early  Babylon. 

the  wheel  a  wonderful  invention,  little  brother?  A 
cart  carries  so  much  more  than  a  donkey’s  back.” 

But  the  little  brother  was  not  listening.  He  was 
busy  looking  over  the  loads  as  the  donkeys  passed. 
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“The  sheep  shearing  has  already  begun/'  he  cried, 
“for  here  is  new  wool.  Bronze  and  leather  they  have, 
too,  Sim,  and  dates !  Heaps  and  heaps  of  dates !  May 
I  have  just  a  little  lump  of  silver?" 

“Yes,"  said  Sim,  “buy  your  dates.  They  are  good 
for  small  boys  and  will  help  to  make  you  grow;  but 
I  cannot  wait.  I  must  be  about  the  king's  business." 

Sentences  to  Finish 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  complete  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  by  writing  the  required  cause.  Do 
not  write  in  the  book.  Some  of  the  causes  are  not 
given  in  the  story,  but  you  can  think  what  they  are 
if  you  try. 

1.  The  people  of  Babylonia  were  able  to  get  food 

easily  because  — - —  . 

2.  Babylonia  was  much  like  Egypt  because 

3.  The  buildings  of  Babylonia  were  of  sun-dried 

brick  because - — - •. 

4.  Sim  thought  that  Hammurapi  would  be  re¬ 
membered  because - . 

5.  Written  laws  are  good  for  a  country  because 

6.  The  invention  of  the  cart  wheel  was  a  great 

gift  for  the  world's  treasure  chest  because  — - . 

7.  Today  we  buy  and  sell  with  coins  having  a 
government  stamp  on  them.  Our  money  is  easier 
to  use  than  lumps  of  silver  valued  by  weight  because 
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Then  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  soft  clay  tablet.  While  it  is  damp,  use 
a  pointed  stick  to  write  one  of  the  laws  of  your 
school. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  that  were  sold  in  Baby¬ 
lonia. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  things  on  which  we  use  some 
form  of  cart  wheel  today. 

4.  Perhaps  you  can  get  from  the  library  the  book, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and 
Beatty,  and  enjoy  the  story  and  the  pictures  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  writing  on  pages  28  to  56. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  FIVE 

1.  Start  now  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures  re¬ 
lating  to  the  way  people  lived  while  writing  was 
being  invented.  Arrange  any  pictures  you  may  find 
relating  to  early  Egypt  and  Babylonia  in  your  note¬ 
book  under  the  title  of  this  unit. 

2.  Read  stories  from  any  of  the  following  books 
that  you  may,  perhaps,  find  at  the  library: 

Erleigh,  Eva,  In  the  Beginning  (Doubleday  Doran 

&  Co.),  pp.  41-49. 

Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  Egyptians  of  Long 
Ago  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.). 

Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  Babylonia  and  As¬ 
syria  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.). 

3.  Perhaps,  if  you  can  get  the  book,  your  teacher 
or  some  older  person  at  home  will  read  you  stories 
from  Children  of  Ancient  Egypt  by  Louise  Lam¬ 
prey.  It  is  published  by  Little  Brown  &  Co. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  FIVE 

Write  on  a  page  in  your  notebook  the  following 
story,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

Where  People  First  Learned  to - 

Egypt  was  called  the  gift  of  the - because 

the - River  flooded  the  country  every  year 

and  made  the - rich  so  that - grew 

easily.  It  was  in  Egypt  that - began. 

The  first  writing  was - writing.  Slowly 

most  of  the - were  changed  to  signs.  These 

-  were  later  changed  to  - .  This 

change  gave  us  the - .  The  Egyptians  wrote 

on  paper  made  from  the  -  plant.  Their 

books  were  in  -  and  were  often  kept  in 

- .  Even  today,  we  have  much  of  their  writ¬ 
ing  and  many  useful  and  beautiful  things  that  these 

early  Egyptians  put  into  the  -  that  they 

built  for  their - . 

In  Babylonia, - grew  easily,  also.  There 

the  people  wrote  on  tablets  of - ,  and  their 

king,  Hammurapi,  had  the  laws  of  the  country  col¬ 
lected  and  carved  on  - .  The  Babylonians 

were  among  the  earliest  people  to  use  the  cart 


Because  the  people  of  these  early  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  knew  how  to - ,  many  gifts  that  might 

otherwise  have  been  lost  were  saved  for  the  world’s 
treasure  chest  of  useful  knowledge. 


UNIT  SIX 

People  Who  Learned  Writing  from  Egypt 

It  was  the  trading  people  who  lived  near  Egypt 
who  passed  writing  on  to  us.  In  olden  times,  these 
people  were  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  They  lived 
in  tents,  like  those  you  see  in  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  good  feeding  land  for  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Finally,  they  learned  from  the  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians  to  settle  down  as  farmers  and  traders. 
One  of  these  trading  nations  was  the  Hebrews,  who 
gave  us  our  idea  of  one  God  through  their  great 
writings.  Another  was  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave 
us  our  alphabet. 

The  stories  about  these  people  are : 

Abraham  Who  Believed  in  One  God 
Joseph  and  the  Life  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
Moses  Who  Gave  the  Hebrews  Written  Laws 
King  David  Who  Made  the  Hebrews  a  Nation 
Solomon,  the  Rich  Trader  King  of  the  Hebrews 
Daniel  Who  Worshipped  God  in  Babylon 
The  Phoenician  Traders  Who  Carried  the  Alphabet 
to  Europe 
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Even  in  their  early  shepherd  days,  long  before  they  could 
write,  the  Hebrews  believed  in  one  great  God. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Abraham  Who  Believed  in  One  God 

Not  many  years  after  Hammurapi  ruled  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  a  boy  named  Abraham  (a'bra-ham)  lived 
along  the  River  Euphrates.  His  home  was  a  tent 
made  of  skins  out  near  the  edge  of  the  desert.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wandering  Hebrews 
who  moved  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  find  food 
for  their  cattle  and  sheep. 

Abraham  lived  many  years  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  River  with  his  family.  It  was  a  big 
family,  for  all  his  relatives  lived  together  in  one 
tribe.  His  father  was  the  head  of  this  great  family, 
and  ruled  his  people  as  though  they  were  his  children. 
When  his  father  died,  Abraham  was  to  be  the  head 
of  the  family  and  the  owner  of  great  riches,  for  his 
father  owned  great  wealth  in  sheep  and  cattle  and 
slaves. 

When  Abraham  grew  up  and  had  his  own  home,  he 
did  not  live  in  a  brick  house  as  people  up  the  river 
in  Babylon  did.  He  and  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Sarah  (sa'ra),  still  lived  in  a  tent  of  skins.  As  soon 
as  pasture  land  no  longer  gave  his  flocks  and  herds 
food,  he  moved  his  tent  to  better  pastures;  but  for 
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many  years  he  did  not  go  far  away  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  River. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  Abraham's  father  felt 
that  his  people  would  find  better  pasture  lands  far 
away.  When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  he  called 
together  the  fighting  men  of  his  tribe  and  said  to 
them,  “The  grass  grows  brown,  and  our  cattle  are 
hungry.  We  must  move  on." 

“Where  are  we  going?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“First,  let  us  go  up  the  River  Euphrates,"  an¬ 
swered  the  old  man. 

“The  lands  farther  up  the  river  may  have  green 
grass,"  said  the  man.  “The  idea  is  good.  Let  us 
hasten  to  make  ready  for  the  journey." 

All  of  Abraham's  relatives  and  servants  set  to 
work  at  once  to  make  ready  for  a  long  journey. 
The  fighting  men  put  their  weapons  in  order  to 
defend  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children. 
The  women  prepared  food.  The  herdsmen  rounded 
up  the  flocks  and  herds.  Early  one  morning,  every 
skin  tent  was  folded  and  packed.  Abraham's  great 
family,  with  many  free  servants  and  many  slaves, 
was  ready  to  move.  They  said  good-by  to  the  other 
Hebrew  families  and  started  on  their  way. 

The  company  traveled  very  slowly  because  each 
day  the  cattle  and  sheep  had  to  have  some  time  in 
which  to  eat  grass.  Sometimes  they  stayed  several 
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weeks  in  one  place  where  they  found  plenty  of  food 
for  their  flocks  and  herds.  For  a  long  time  they  lived 
near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates  River.  But  at 
last,  after  Abraham  had  become  head  of  the  family, 
they  moved  slowly  south  into  Palestine  (pal'es-tln). 

They  wandered  in  this  country  for  years.  Once 
when  food  was  very  scarce  in  Palestine,  Abraham 
took  his  family,  his  slaves,  and  his  flocks  and  herds 
south  to  Egypt.  There,  grain  grew  in  plenty,  and  he 
found  food  for  his  people  and  grass  for  his  sheep 
and  cattle.  When  he  finally  left  Egypt,  the  king  of 
Egypt  gave  him  many  valuable  gifts  of  cattle,  sheep, 
camels,  and  slaves.  Abraham  returned  to  Palestine 
a  very  rich  man. 

After  they  had  lived  in  Palestine  for  many  years, 
a  son  was  born  to  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Abraham’s 
heart  was  filled  with  joy.  He  named  the  child  Isaac 
(I'zak),  which  means  laughter.  At  last  he  had  a 
son  to  be  the  head  of  the  family  some  day,  and  owner 
of  all  his  slaves  and  flocks  and  herds. 

Abraham  taught  his  son  to  worship  one  great  God, 
and  he  wished  Isaac  to  marry  a  girl  who  had  been 
taught  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  He  knew 
that  he  could  find  such  a  girl  among  the  Hebrew 
tribes  who  still  lived  in  Babylonia.  When  Isaac  had 
grown  to  be  a  young  man,  his  father,  therefore,  sent 
a  trusted  servant  on  the  long  journey  back  to  the 
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land  where  he  had  lived  as  a  boy.  The  man  was  told 
to  find  a  bride  for  Isaac. 

It  was  not  very  hard  to  find  a  girl  who  was  willing 
to  marry  Abraham's  son.  The  servant  chose  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  named  Rebecca  (re-bek'a).  Her  family 
knew  that  Abraham  was  not  only  a  good  man  but 
a  very  rich  one.  The  servant  told  them  that  Isaac 
had  been  trained  in  the  religion  of  his  father.  He 
said,  also,  that  Isaac  would  some  day  have  his 
father's  place  as  the  ruler  of  the  tribe  and  be  very 
rich. 

Rebecca's  parents  wept  to  think  that  she  should 
go  so  far  from  them,  but  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
great  honor  to  have  their  daughter  become  Isaac's 
wife.  Obeying  her  parents'  wishes,  the  young  girl 
made  ready  to  go  to  Palestine. 

Rebecca's  journey  to  her  new  home  was  more 
pleasant  than  she  had  believed  it  could  be.  Abraham 
had  told  his  servant  to  buy  whatever  was  needed  to 
make  traveling  safe  and  comfortable  for  his  son's 
bride.  At  the  end  of  the  long  journey,  Rebecca  was 
welcomed  by  Abraham  and  all  his  people.  Isaac 
loved  her,  and  they  were  married  with  great  re¬ 
joicing. 

Abraham  was  happy  in  his  old  age,  for  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  taught  their  children  to  worship  one  God, 
just  as  Abraham  had  taught  Isaac. 
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But  it  was  a  long  time  before  anyone  wrote  down 
this  story  of  how  Abraham  helped  the  Hebrews  to 
give  to  the  world  their  greatest  gift,  the  belief  in 
one  God. 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  Abraham  go  on  the  long  journey 
from  the  Euphrates  valley  to  Palestine? 

2.  How  did  the  Hebrews  of  Abraham’s  time  live? 

3.  What  great  gift  have  the  Hebrews  given  to 
the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

Showing  How  Nomads  Lived 

1.  The  Hebrews  were  desert  nomads  before  they 
moved  to  the  Euphrates  valley.  Look  up  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  nomad  in  the  dictionary,  and  write 
a  sentence  using  the  word. 

2.  Find  on  the  map  the  Euphrates  River  near 
which  Abraham  lived  as  a  boy.  Show  the  route  he 
might  have  taken  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  slave  belonging  to 
Abraham,  and  write  a  paragraph  about  the  life  you 
lead  with  the  Hebrews.  The  stories  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  pp.  18  to 
87,  will  tell  you  many  interesting  things  a  slave 
might  have  seen. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
Joseph  and  the  Life  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt 

Joseph  (jo'zef)  was  the  grandson  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  he  was 
his  father’s  favorite  child. 

Joseph’s  eleven  brothers  wore  skin  clothing  and 
spent  their  days  tending  sheep  in  the  hills  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  as  the  Hebrews  had  done  in  Abraham’s  time. 
By  day  they  guided  their  flocks  from  pasture  to 
pasture  in  search  of  grass  and  water.  At  night  they 
herded  their  sheep  close  to  the  place  where  they 
pitched  their  skin  tents,  or  they  slept  under  the  stars 
on  the  ground  near  the  sheep  so  that  no  wolves 
would  attack  the  flock. 

While  his  brothers  were  tending  the  sheep  in  the 
fields,  Joseph  stayed  in  town,  living  in  a  house  with 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Jacob  (ja'kub).  The 
Hebrews  were  learning  to  live  like  the  people  Abra¬ 
ham  had  found  in  Palestine,  who  had  fine  houses  in 
walled  cities.  From  them  the  Hebrews  were  learn¬ 
ing,  also,  to  wear  clothes  of  woolen  cloth  dyed  in 
bright  colors. 
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The  Hebrew  shepherds  who  moved  in  from  the  desert 
learned  to  wear  bright  wool  clothing  and  live  in  houses,  as 
the  people  of  the  towns  in  Palestine  did.  Here  is  a  Hebrew 
trading  a  goat  and  its  kid  for  some  cloth  for  a  coat. 

Jacob  had  one  of  these  bright-colored  wool  gar¬ 
ments  made  for  his  favorite  son.  Joseph  was  very 
proud  of  his  new  coat.  He  liked  to  draw  the  soft, 
warm  folds  of  it  around  him  in  the  early  morning 
or  on  cool  evenings.  It  had  sleeves  like  the  clothes 
worn  by  men  who  did  not  have  to  work,  but  had 
slaves  to  work  for  them.  It  was  much  finer  than  the 
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stiff  skin  garments  his  brothers  wore.  None  of  them 
had  a  bright-colored  coat,  and  they  were  jealous. 
They  said  that  their  father  loved  Joseph  more  than 
he  loved  them. 

One  day  Joseph's  brothers  were  taking  care  of 
the  sheep  in  fields  far  away  from  home.  Jacob 
wanted  news  of  his  sons  and  of  his  flocks,  so  he  sent 
Joseph  to  find  out  how  they  were.  Joseph  put  on 
his  new  coat  and  started  off. 

He  had  a  hard  time  finding  his  brothers  because 
they  had  moved  to  other  pasture  lands  looking  for 
more  green  grass.  At  last  he  found  them,  but  they 
were  not  glad  to  see  him  coming  in  his  beautiful 
coat.  They  took  it  away  from  him,  and  sold  him  as 
a  slave  to  some  merchants  who  were  passing  through 
Palestine  on  their  way  to  far-off  Egypt.  The  mer¬ 
chants  paid  twenty  pieces  of  silver  for  him.  Then 
his  brothers  took  the  beautiful  woolen  coat  home, 
and  led  their  father  to  believe  that  his  son  had  been 
killed  by  a  wild  beast. 

Joseph  was  taken  to  Egypt  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
a  noble.  There  he  found  that  shepherds  did  not 
wander  far  with  their  flocks  because  the  desert  was 
near  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass  on  the  river 
banks  for  the  cattle.  He  learned  how  water  was 
carried  by  canals  from  the  river  to  irrigate  the  rich 
soil  of  the  fields  during  the  dry  season.  He  saw  the 
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great  pyramids,  where  the  dead  kings  of  Egypt 
were  buried,  and  the  writing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Egyptian  temples. 

Although  Joseph  lived  in  Egypt  as  a  slave,  he 
became  a  very  important  person.  When  he  grew 
to  be  a  man,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his  trusted 
officers.  Joseph  had  charge  of  all  the  king’s  great 
stores  of  grain.  He  carefully  saved  this  grain  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  a  year  might  come  in  which 
the  crops  would  fail  and  grain  would  be  hard  to  get. 
He  had  great  store  houses  built  in  the  cities  where 
he  stored  grain  enough  to  feed  all  the  people. 

Then  came  a  time  when  the  crops  failed.  A 
famine  began,  the  worst  Egypt  had  ever  known. 
Year  after  year  the  harvests  were  poor.  The  people 
used  up  all  the  food  they  had,  and  came  to  buy  grain 
from  the  store  houses  of  the  king.  People  from  other 
countries  came  to  buy  grain,  also,  for  the  harvests 
were  failing  everywhere.  Joseph  was  soon  the  bus¬ 
iest  and  most  important  officer  in  Egypt. 

In  Palestine,  the  Hebrews  were  suffering  from 
the  famine.  There  was  not  enough  food  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  sheep  or  the  cattle.  When  Joseph’s  old 
father  heard  that  there  was  grain  in  Egypt,  he  called 
his  sons  together  and  sent  them  south  to  buy  food. 
All  of  them  went  except  Benjamin  (ben'ja-mm), 
who  was  the  youngest. 
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Twice  the  sons  of  Jacob  made  the  long  journey  to 
Egypt  to  save  themselves  and  their  families  from 
starvation.  Joseph  knew  his  brothers  the  first  time 
they  came,  but  they  looked  at  Joseph  and  did  not 
know  him.  He  told  them  not  to  come  back  again 
without  their  youngest  brother. 

The  second  time  they  went  to  buy  food,  they  were 
taken  to  Joseph’s  own  house,  where  a  feast  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  They  could  not  understand  why  this 
great  man  should  invite  them  to  his  home,  prepare  a 
feast  for  them,  and  send  servants  to  wait  upon  them. 
They  sat  on  fine  carved  chairs  and  stared  at  the  fine 
wall  hangings,  the  beautiful  vases,  and  the  leopard 
skin  rugs.  “Why  should  this  man  treat  us  so 
kindly?”  they  asked  one  another;  but  the  food  was 
so  good  that  they  ate  and  were  satisfied. 

To  Joseph’s  brothers,  he  seemed  a  very  great  per¬ 
son,  indeed.  He  wore  fine  linen  clothes,  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  bright-colored  wool  coat  that  he 
had  worn  as  a  boy.  On  his  feet  he  wore  soft,  leather 
shoes.  On  his  hand  was  a  ring  of  gold.  He  drank 
from  a  cup  of  silver,  and  many  servants  obeyed 
his  commands. 

After  the  feast  was  over,  Joseph  told  his  brothers 
who  he  was.  He  forgave  them  for  the  wrong  they 
had  done  him,  and  sent  them  back  to  Palestine  to 
bring  their  father  and  their  families  to  live  in  Egypt. 
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Because  Joseph  was  his  chief  officer,  the  king  of 
Egypt  gave  Jacob  and  his  sons  some  of  the  best  land 
in  Egypt.  Some  of  the  brothers  were  made  head 
shepherds  in  care  of  the  royal  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
others  worked  on  their  own  farms.  All  of  them  set¬ 
tled  down  with  their  families  and  their  herds  and 
their  flocks  in  the  rich  land  of  Egypt. 

As  long  as  Joseph  lived,  the  Hebrews  planted 
grain  in  the  rich  soil  left  by  the  Nile  on  their  fields, 
and  pastured  their  cattle  where  the  grass  grew  thick 
and  tall.  They  learned  to  irrigate  their  land  as  the 
Egyptians  did,  and  to  like  the  ivory  and  the  ostrich 
feathers  that  the  Nile  boats  brought  from  the  lands 
to  the  south.  Some  of  them,  who  grew  very  rich, 
built  homes  of  expensive  cedar  wood  from  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  wore  fine  linen  clothes 
and  gold  rings  as  Joseph  did. 

In  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  learned  to  live  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  life  from  the  one  they  had  lived  in  Palestine. 
They  lived  in  houses  instead  of  tents,  and  dressed 
in  linen  instead  of  skins.  They  learned  to  weave 
fine  cloth  and  make  pottery  and  bricks  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  did.  Some  of  them  became  stone  cutters,  and 
others  were  builders  of  houses.  Many  of  them  were 
traders.  Herding  sheep  and  cattle  was  now  only 
one  of  the  things  they  did.  The  wandering  shepherd 
life  of  Abraham’s  time  would  never  come  again. 


The  Hebrews  have  always  remembered  their  great  leader 
Joseph  who  was  trained  in  Egypt.  Joseph  was  such  a  good 
business  man  that  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  his  chief 
officer.  Many  Hebrews  went  to  live  in  Egypt,  where  they 
learned  Egyptian  ways  and  writings.  Here  is  Joseph  giving 
a  feast  for  his  brothers. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  did  the  Hebrews  learn  from  the  people 
they  found  living  in  Palestine? 

2.  Who  took  Joseph  to  Egypt? 

3.  Explain  how  Joseph  and  his  brothers  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  again. 

4.  What  did  the  Hebrews  learn  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians? 

5.  Point  out  Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the  map  in 
your  class  room,  and  show  what  route  into  Egypt 
the  sons  of  Jacob  probably  took. 

What  the  Hebrews  Learned  from 
Their  Neighbors 

1.  Read  once  more  the  chapter  called  “Living  in 
Egypt  Long  Ago,”  so  that  you  know  in  what  kind 
of  country  Joseph  grew  up. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  the  Hebrew 
people  learned  from  the  time  Abraham  led  them  to 
Palestine  to  the  end  of  Joseph’s  life. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Moses  Who  Gave  the  Hebrews 
Written  Laws 

Life  was  happy  for  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  as  long 
as  the  kings  remembered  how  Joseph  had  saved  the 
people  from  starving.  But,  at  last,  there  came  a 
ruler  in  Egypt  who  had  never  heard  of  Joseph.  This 
new  ruler  did  not  like  the  Hebrews.  He  thought 
there  were  too  many  of  them.  “If  there  should  be 
a  war,”  he  said,  “the  Hebrews  might  join  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Egypt  and  be  too  strong  for  us.” 

Because  there  were  so  many  Hebrews,  the  king 
made  them  work  very  hard.  He  forced  them  to 
work  long  hours  for  cruel  masters  on  the  Egyptian 
farms.  He  set  them  to  work  in  the  brick  yards  and 
used  the  bricks  they  made  to  build  great  buildings 
for  himself.  Then,  he  ordered  all  Hebrew  boy  babies 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile  River. 

One  mother  tried  to  save  her  baby  boy  from  being 
drowned  by  making  a  tiny  boat  of  a  basket.  She 
put  the  baby  into  it,  and  set  him  down  among  the 
water  grasses  along  the  bank  of  the  River  Nile. 
Then  she  sent  his  sister  down  to  the  river  to  watch 
and  see  what  happened  to  him. 
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The  daughter  of  the  king  often  went  bathing  in 
the  river  at  the  very  place  where  the  Hebrew  baby 
lay.  That  day,  when  the  princess  and  her  maids 
came  down  to  the  Nile,  they  saw  the  tiny  boat.  The 
baby  looked  so  sweet  and  so  helpless  that  the  princess 
said,  “I  shall  take  him  and  bring  him  up  as  my  own 
child.”  Then  the  baby’s  sister  came  and  offered  to 
find  a  nurse.  She  ran  home  and  returned  with  her 
own  mother,  who  was,  of  course,  the  baby’s  mother, 
too.  The  princess  named  the  baby  Moses  (mo'zez), 
which  means  “taken  out,”  because  she  had  taken  him 
out  of  the  water. 

Moses  was  brought  up  in  the  king’s  palace  and 
taught  writing  and  all  the  other  things  that  a  prince 
should  know.  He  learned  not  only  from  his  teachers, 
but  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  palace.  He 
listened  to  the  people  who  visited  the  palace  and  saw 
the  wonderful  things  that  the  king  bought  in  far 
countries.  When  swords  made  of  iron  from  the 
mines  near  the  Black  Sea  were  sent  to  the  king, 
Moses  saw  them  and  heard  the  king  say  that  these 
iron  swords  took  a  sharper  edge  than  the  bronze 
swords  used  by  the  Egyptian  soldiers.  He  listened, 
too,  to  what  was  said  about  his  own  people,  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  sorry  for  them. 

When  Moses  grew  up,  he  asked  the  king  to  set 
the  Hebrews  free  and  let  them  go  back  to  Palestine 
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Among  tall  papyrus  reeds  along  the  Nile,  a  basket  floated. 

where  they  had  lived  before  they  came  to  Egypt. 
The  king  did  not  want  to  let  them  go,  for  the  He¬ 
brews  were  good  workers.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  did 
not  want  to  go  because  they  had  lived  so  long  under 
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masters  that  they  were  afraid  they  might  starve  on 
the  long  journey  back  to  their  home  land.  “In 
Egypt,”  they  said,  “we  are  sure  to  have  food,  even  if 
we  have  to  work  very  hard  to  get  it.” 

Moses  asked  the  king  again  and  again  to  let  him 
lead  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  Many  troubles  came 
to  the  Egyptians  before  the  king  consented.  The 
crops  failed,  and  the  people  became  sick  with  ter¬ 
rible  diseases.  Finally,  believing  that  his  troubles 
came  because  he  would  not  let  the  Hebrews  leave, 
the  king  said  to  Moses,  “I  will  let  your  people  go.” 

Then  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Hebrew  men, 
women,  and  children  followed  Moses  out  of  Egypt. 
Day  after  day,  this  great  company  journeyed  across 
the  desert.  The  way  was  long,  and  the  sun  was  hot. 
Sometimes  they  were  hungry,  and  sometimes  they 
were  thirsty.  Often  they  would  not  obey  their  great 
leader. 

Once  Moses  left  them  for  forty  days.  He  climbed 
a  mountain  to  pray.  When  he  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  he  brought  his  people  ten  written  laws. 

In  Egypt  the  Hebrews  had  said  to  their  children 
many  times,  “You  must  never  worship  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Egyptians.  That  is  one  thing  that  you 
must  remember  here  in  Egypt  where  people  worship 
many  strange  gods.”  But  there  were  some  Hebrews 
who  did  not  remember. 
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The  first  of  the  ten  written  laws  that  Moses  gave 
his  people  was  the  one  which  has  brought  the  great 
idea  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  us.  It  commanded  them 
to  worship  only  one  God.  It  says,  “Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  Me.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  Moses  have  a  better  education  than 
most  men  of  his  time? 

2.  What  new  metal  was  coming  into  use  in  Egypt 
when  Moses  lived? 

3.  What  great  idea  did  Moses  help  his  people 
to  put  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

4.  What  do  we  call  the  great  book  that  the  early 
Hebrews  wrote? 

Learning  from  the  Hebrews 

Write  the  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  which 
tells  us  how  to  treat  our  parents. 


CHAPTER  XX 

King  David  Who  Made  the  Hebrews 
a  Nation 

David  (da'vid)  was  a  young  shepherd  boy  in  the 
hills  of  Palestine  about  two  hundred  years  after 
Moses  had  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  He  spent 
his  time  taking  care  of  his  father’s  sheep  while 
his  brothers  were  away  in  the  Hebrew  armies. 

When  the  Hebrews  returned  from  Egypt,  they 
found  people  from  the  island  of  Crete  living  in  cities 
in  Palestine.  These  city  people  from  Crete  were 
called  Philistines  (fi-lls'tlns),  which  is  the  name 
from  which  the  word  Palestine  comes.  They  did  not 
want  the  Hebrews  to  live  near  their  cities,  and  for 
years  they  were  at  war  with  the  Hebrews. 

One  day  David’s  father  sent  the  boy  to  the  Hebrew 
camp.  David  carried  ten  loaves  of  bread  and  some 
grain  for  his  brothers  as  well  as  messages  from  their 
father. 

David  found  everyone  talking  about  the  mighty 
giant  of  the  Philistines  who  wanted  to  fight  someone 
from  the  Hebrew  army.  The  name  of  the  giant  was 
Goliath  (go-li'ath).  Every  day  he  dressed  himself 
in  his  heavy  armor,  came  out  toward  the  Hebrew 
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camp,  and  shouted,  “I  defy  the  armies  of  the  He¬ 
brews  this  day.  Give  me  a  man  that  we  may  fight 
together.” 

When  David  heard  the  giant,  he  felt  that  he  must 
save  the  Hebrew  army.  He  went  to  the  king,  for  the 
Hebrews  now  had  a  king,  and  said  he  would  fight 
Goliath.  At  first  the  king  would  not  let  him  try, 
because,  he  said,  David  was  only  a  boy.  David  told 
the  king  that  he  had  killed  a  lion  and  a  bear  that 
had  come  to  attack  his  father’s  sheep.  He  would  kill 
the  giant  as  he  had  killed  the  lion  and  the  bear.  At 
last,  the  king  consented,  saying,  “Go,  and  may  the 
Lord  be  with  you.” 

The  king  wanted  David  to  wear  armor  and  carry 
a  sword,  but  the  boy  put  the  heavy  bronze  armor 
and  the  king’s  great  sword  aside.  He  was  not  used 
to  them.  Instead,  he  took  five  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook  and  put  them  into  the  bag  at  his  belt. 
Then,  taking  his  sling  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in 
the  other,  he  went  to  meet  the  giant,  while  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  Hebrew  army  wondered  at  his 
courage. 

Goliath  was  angry  when  he  saw  a  boy  coming 
out  to  fight  him  with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a 
sling  in  the  other.  He  called  to  David,  “Am  I  a  dog 
that  you  come  to  fight  me  with  sticks?” 

“You  come  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear 
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and  with  a  shield,”  said  David,  “but  I  come  to  you 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.” 

As  he  ran  toward  Goliath,  David  fitted  into  his 
sling  one  of  the  smooth  stones  from  the  brook  and 
took  aim.  The  stone  hit  the  giant  in  the  forehead, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
Philistines  were  so  afraid  that  they  ran  away. 

After  he  had  killed  the  giant,  David  lived  with 
the  king.  The  king’s  son  loved  David  as  though  he 
were  a  brother,  and  gave  him  his  own  sword  and 
bow  and  even  his  coat.  The  king  liked  David’s  music. 
Many  a  time  when  the  king  was  tired  or  troubled 
and  unable  to  sleep,  he  had  David  play  the  harp  and 
sing  to  him. 

Some  of  the  songs  David  sang  were  his  own,  and 
today  these  are  among  the  great  songs  of  his  people. 
David  wrote  a  song  that  begins,  “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.”  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  He¬ 
brews,  because  they  had  long  been  a  shepherd  people. 
It  told  how  God  loved  and  cared  for  his  people  just 
as  a  good  shepherd  takes  care  of  his  sheep. 

Once  when  David  was  very  young,  one  of  the 
Hebrew  judges,  named  Samuel  (sam'u-el),  had  come 
to  his  home  and  poured  oil  on  the  boy’s  head.  This 
the  judge  did  to  show  that  he  believed  that  David 
should  be  the  next  king  of  the  Hebrews.  David  did 
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Because  the  Hebrews  wrote  down  the  beautiful  songs  of 
their  great  poet  David,  we  still  know  and  love  his  poems. 

become  king  and  he  ruled  the  Hebrews  for  over 
thirty  years. 

During  that  time,  King  David  defeated  the  Philis¬ 
tines  and  united  his  people  into  a  great  nation.  He 
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made  Jerusalem  (je-roo'sa-lem)  his  capital.  There 
he  had  a  fine  palace.  The  beautiful  cedar  wood  in  it, 
and  the  carpenters  and  workers  in  stone  who  built 
it,  came  from  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  to 
the  north.  But  the  poet  king  of  the  Hebrews  did 
not  do  one  thing  he  greatly  wanted  to  do,  for  he 
did  not  live  to  build  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews. 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  The  story  tells  you  that  David  had  a  sling. 
Ask  some  older  person  to  explain  what  a  sling  is  and 
how  it  works.  Then  tell  the  class  what  the  weapon 
was  like. 

2.  Why  do  we  think  today  that  David  was  a 
great  poet? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Learn  David’s  song  beginning,  “The  Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd,”  and  recite  it  for  your  parents  or  for 
your  classmates. 

2.  Show  on  the  map  the  kingdom  of  the  Hebrews 
and  their  capital  city,  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Solomon,  the  Rich  Trader  King 
of  the  Hebrews 

Solomon  (sol'o-mon)  started  his  reign  as  a  very 
rich  and  mighty  king.  His  father,  King  David,  had 
made  the  Hebrews  into  a  nation  and  had  left  his 
son  great  wealth. 

The  new  king  used  some  of  the  money  his  father 
had  left  to  build  a  beautiful  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  city.  It  was  not  a  large  temple,  but  it 
was  very  costly.  The  cedar  wood  and  stone  for  the 
building  came  from  Phoenicia,  and  much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Phoenicians  because  they  were  better 
builders  than  the  Hebrew  workmen.  There  was  an 
inner  room  called  the  Holy  of  Holies.  No  one  en¬ 
tered  this  room  except  the  high  priest,  and  he  entered 
it  only  once  a  year.  There  was  an  outer  room  and 
an  open  court  where  the  people  worshipped.  People 
from  all  over  the  land  came  to  Solomon’s  wonderful 
temple  to  worship  God. 

When  King  Solomon  had  finished  the  temple,  he 
built  a  palace  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  court. 
In  this  palace,  he  had  a  great  judgment  porch  where 
he  sat  and  settled  the  disputes  of  his  people.  Solo- 
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mon  was  such  a  wise  judge  that  he  became  famous 
in  far  away  countries  for  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  Hebrew  kingdom  was  between  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  so  that  the  many  traders  going  back  and 
forth  passed  through  Palestine.  This  made  it  pos- 


At  King  Solomon’s  stables  on  the  high  road  between  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Egypt,  many  donkeys  and  horses  were  sold  to 
passing  merchants.  Notice  the  Hebrew  writing  down  the 
price  of  a  horse  bought  by  the  owner  of  a  loaded  donkey. 


sible  for  Solomon  and  his  people  to  sell  goods  to  both 
countries,  and  the  Hebrews  became  great  merchants. 
With  Egypt  they  traded  for  two-wheeled  chariots 
and  swift  Arabian  (a-ra'bi-an)  horses.  From  Baby¬ 
lonia  they  bought  the  goods  of  the  far  East:  spices, 
ivory,  monkeys,  and  gay-colored  peacocks.  From 
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Phoenicia,  Solomon  bought  much  fine  cedar  wood. 

Solomon  ruled  a  strong  nation  with  which  many 
countries  wanted  to  be  friendly.  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  countries  signed  treaties  agreeing  not  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Hebrews  or  they  promised  to 
carry  on  trade  with  Solomon. 

It  cost  Solomon  a  great  deal  to  live  in  his  palace 
and  to  take  care  of  his  large  royal  family,  as  well 
as  to  build  the  wonderful  temple  in  Jerusalem.  In 
order  to  get  enough  money,  Solomon  put  heavy  taxes 
upon  his  people.  The  Hebrews  were  proud  of  their 
temple  and  of  their  king  and  of  his  great  palace,  but 
many  of  them  found  it  hard  to  make  enough  money 
to  live  and  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes.  They  began  to 
grow  discontented. 

After  Solomon’s  death,  the  people  begged  his  son, 
who  was  the  next  king,  to  make  the  taxes  lighter. 
Instead,  the  young  king  made  the  taxes  heavier. 
When  he  would  not  listen  to  his  people,  ten  tribes 
of  Hebrews  left  the  nation.  They  chose  their  own 
king,  and  made  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom. 
Only  two  tribes  were  left  to  be  ruled  by  Solomon’s 
son.  Both  of  these  small  Hebrew  kingdoms  were 
conquered  by  the  Babylonians. 

And  that  is  how  it  happened  that  many  Hebrew 
people  were  finally  carried  away  as  prisoners  to  live 
in  Babylon  instead  of  Jerusalem. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  From  what  country  did  Solomon  import  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmen  for  the  temple? 

2.  For  what  was  Solomon  famous? 

3.  With  what  countries  did  Solomon  trade? 

4.  How  would  trade  help  to  spread  the  idea  of 
one  God? 

5.  Are  the  Hebrews  of  today  traders? 

6.  Why  did  the  Hebrews  not  remain  united  in 
one  nation? 

Why  the  Hebrews  Were  Great  Traders 

1.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  Hebrew  kingdom, 
and  also  three  countries  with  which  the  Hebrews 
traded.  The  map  on  page  101  will  help  you. 

2.  Show  on  the  map  how  the  location  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  helped  the  Hebrews  to  become 
great  traders. 

3.  If  you  can  get  the  book  Palestine  and  Syria 
by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  read  the  story  on 
pages  126  to  133,  and  make  a  list  of  the  things  that 
were  sold  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Daniel  Who  Worshipped  God 
in  Babylon 

Nathan  (na'than)  was  one  of  the  Hebrews  who 
had  been  carried  off  to  Babylon,  far  from  his  native 
city,  Jerusalem.  One  evening  he  called  his  little  son, 
Isadore  (Iz'a-dor'),  to  him.  “My  son,”  said  Nathan, 
“I  have  been  anxious  that  my  children  should  grow 
up  knowing  that  there  is  but  one  true  God.  I  want 
you  to  remember  my  teaching  if  I  do  not  come  back 
tonight.” 

“Where  are  you  going,  Father?”  asked  Isadore. 

“Daniel  (dan'yel)  is  in  trouble,  and  I  must  go 
to  him,”  answered  Nathan. 

“But  why  is  Daniel  in  trouble,  Father?”  asked 
Isadore.  “Is  he  not  next  in  power  to  the  king?  Did 
not  the  last  king  give  him  purple  clothes  and  a  chain 
of  gold  and  many  gifts?  The  new  King  Darius 
(da-ri'us)  put  Daniel  above  all  the  other  governors 
and  princes,  because  he  was  pleased  to  find  so  good 
a  man  of  business  in  the  kingdom.” 

“Daniel  in  trouble?”  said  Isadore’s  sister  Miriam 
(mir'i-am),  coming  into  the  room  in  time  to  hear 
her  brother’s  question.  “Is  he  ill,  Father?” 
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“My  children,”  said  Nathan  sadly,  “even  though 
Daniel  is  chief  minister  to  the  great  King  of  Persia 
(pur'zha)  who  has  conquered  Babylon,  he  is  one  of 
us.  The  princes  and  governors  of  Persia  and  Baby¬ 
lonia  do  not  like  to  have  to  give  account  of  their 
work  to  a  Hebrew,  who  belongs  to  a  conquered 
people.  For  a  long  time  they  have  tried  to  find  some 
mistake  in  his  work  or  to  show  that  he  is  not  faithful 
to  the  king,  and  they  can  find  nothing  against  him. 
But  they  know  that  Daniel  refuses  to  worship  the 
gods  of  Babylon  or  Persia,  and  prays  every  day  to 
our  God. 

“Some  days  ago,  the  officers  who  are  jealous  of 
Daniel  went  to  the  king  and  asked  him  to  sign  an 
order.  The  order  said  that  no  one  must  ask  a  favor 
of  any  god  or  man  except  the  king  for  thirty  days, 
or  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions.  Daniel 
went  on  praying  to  God  three  times  each  day,  as  he 
always  does.  The  enemies  have  watched  him  and 
found  him  praying.  That  is  why  he  is  in  trouble.” 

“But  Father,  the  king  made  the  law.  Surely  he 
can  change  it,”  cried  Miriam. 

“It  is  the  custom  of  the  Persians  not  to  change  a 
law  once  it  is  made.  The  princes  knew  well  that  if 
the  king  signed  the  order,  he  could  not  change  it,” 
answered  Nathan  sadly.  “Now  I  must  leave  you. 
Go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  well,  my  children.” 
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Nathan  left  the  house,  and  Isadore  and  Miriam 
went  to  bed  early,  as  their  father  had  told  them  to 
do.  The  little  boy  slept,  but  Miriam  lay  awake  listen¬ 
ing  for  her  father’s  return.  Late  at  night  she  heard 
his  step.  “Father,”  she  called  anxiously,  “what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Daniel?  Did  the  king  change  the  order?” 


Although  their  nation  was  destroyed,  the  Hebrews  kept 
their  belief  in  one  God,  which  is  their  great  gift  to  us.  Here 
is  Daniel  praying  in  Babylon  where  he  was  chief  officer  to 
the  great  king  of  Persia. 

“He  could  not,”  answered  Nathan’s  tired  voice. 
“The  king  tried  until  sunset  to  find  a  way  to  save 
Daniel.  But  he  was  forced  to  command  that  Daniel 
be  put  into  the  den  of  lions.  He  said  to  Daniel,  Thy 
God  whom  thou  always  servest,  He  will  deliver  thee.’ 
Then  he  ordered  a  stone  to  be  put  at  the  opening  to 
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the  lion’s  den  and  placed  his  seal  upon  it  so  that  no 
one  could  set  Daniel  free.” 

“I  will  pray  God  to  save  Daniel,”  said  Miriam, 
trying  to  comfort  Nathan.  But  she  cried  herself  to 
sleep,  and  she  knew  her  father  would  not  sleep  at  all. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  awoke,  her  father 
had  gone,  but  he  soon  returned.  “My  children,”  he 
said,  “Daniel  is  alive  and  unharmed.  Early  this 
morning  the  king  himself  hurried  to  the  lion’s  den. 
He  found  Daniel  alive  and  set  him  free.  Then  the 
great  Darius  ordered  the  princes  who  were  Daniel’s 
enemies  to  be  thrown  in  with  the  lions,  and  the  lions 
killed  them. 

“Let  us  give  praise  to  the  God  of  our  fathers,  as 
Darius  has  ordered.  Even  now  the  king  is  sending 
out  an  order  commanding  all  the  people  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel, 
for  he  is  the  living  God.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Darius,  the  king,  was  glad  to  have  such  an 
officer  as  Daniel.  Why?  What  kind  of  men  do  we 
want  to  govern  us  today?  How  can  we  get  such  men? 

2.  Why  were  some  of  the  king’s  officers  jealous  of 
Daniel? 

3.  How  did  Daniel’s  enemies  try  to  get  rid  of 
him? 
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4.  Why  could  the  king  not  save  Daniel  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  law? 

5.  What  great  gift  did  Daniel  help  his  people  to 
put  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest  for  us? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  Miriam  or  Isadore.  Give 
a  little  talk  telling  why  you  think  that  Daniel  ought 
to  be  saved. 

2.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  country  where  Daniel 
was  an  officer  of  the  king. 

3.  Write  the  first  of  the  ten  laws  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  Daniel  risked  his  life  to  obey. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Phoenician  Traders  Who  Carried 
the  Alphabet  to  Europe 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Phoenicians  became  great 
traders.  On  the  west,  they  looked  out  from  their 
narrow,  little  country  at  the  blue  sea.  On  the  east, 
they  looked  up  at  high  mountains  where  the  forests 
gave  fine  wood  for  ships.  They  had  goods  to  sell, 
too.  The  kings  of  Egypt  wanted  the  cedar  wood 
that  came  from  the  mountains  for  their  palaces; 
and  Solomon,  King  of  the  Hebrews,  bought  it  for 
his  great  temple.  The  purple  cloth,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  made  with  a  coloring  they  got  from  shell  fish, 
was  worn  by'  the  kings  of  many  countries. 

Phoenician  ships  sailed  to  all  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  carrying  the  goods  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  of  their  own.  This  was  in  the  days 
before  the  people  of  Europe  knew  how  to  manufac¬ 
ture  many  things.  They  were  glad  to  get  the  bronze 
and  iron  swords,  perfume,  cloth,  and  other  things 
made  in  eastern  countries,  and  they  gave  in  exchange 
the  wool,  tin,  and  other  materials  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  could  sell  in  the  East. 
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The  Phoenicians  carried  not  only  goods  but  ideas 
from  one  country  to  another.  They  became  teachers 
as  well  as  traders.  The  rough  shepherds  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  Europe  learned  from  them  about  the  inven¬ 
tions  the  people  of  the  older  countries  in  the  East 
had  to  give  to  the  world’s  treasure  chest. 

One  of  the  countries  in  Europe  often  visited  by 
the  Phoenician  ships  was  Greece  (gres)  where  lived, 
about  the  time  of  this  story,  a  young  lad  whose  name 
was  Demetrius  (de-me'trl-us) .  His  mother  and  all 
his  friends  called  him  Demi  (dem'i).  Demi’s  father 
kept  sheep,  as  his  family  had  done  in  Greece  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

One  morning,  from  the  pasture  where  he  and  his 
older  brother  were  tending  the  sheep,  Demi  saw  the 
white  sails  of  a  Phoenician  ship.  He  left  his  sheep 
in  the  care  of  his  brother  and  hurried  home  to  tell 
his  father  and  mother  that  the  trading  ship  from 
the  East  was  coming  at  last. 

Demi  and  his  father  gathered  the  wool  which  they 
had  to  sell,  loaded  it  on  a  cart  and  started  for  the 
harbor. 

“We  have  had  a  good  year,  my  son,”  said  his 
father  as  they  walked  toward  the  sea,  “and  we  have 
much  wool  to  sell.” 

“Can  we  not  hurry,  father?”  asked  Demi.  “See, 
the  traders  are  already  landing  their  ship.” 


Phoenician  traders  kept  written  accounts  of  all  the  goods 
they  bought  and  sold.  This  trader  in  the  harbor  of  the  city 
of  Byblos,  is  listing  the  goods  being  loaded  for  a  trip  to 
Greece.  Because  most  of  the  papyrus  used  in  Greece  was 
shipped  from  Byblos,  the  Greeks  often  called  papyrus 
byblos  and  books  biblia,  and  so  gave  us  our  name  for  the 
great  Hebrew  book,  the  Bible. 
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Demi  saw  the  Phoenicians  with  their  black  hair 
and  their  black  beards.  They  were  pulling  their  ship 
up  on  the  beach,  while  men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  around  eager  for  the  sale  to  begin.  Demi 
knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  ship  would  look  like 
a  store,  and  it  did.  By  the  time  he  and  his  father 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  black-haired  traders  had 
their  goods  spread  out  ready  to  sell.  There  were 
carved  ivory  combs,  ostrich  feathers,  glass  bottles 
filled  with  perfume,  blue  dishes,  carved  plates  of 
gold  and  bronze,  and  heavy  iron  swords.  Here  were 
yards  of  purple  cloth  and  short,  comfortable  gar¬ 
ments  such  as  Demi  was  wearing. 

While  his  father  sold  their  wool,  Demi  looked  at 
the  goods  and  listened  to  the  traders  who  spoke  in 
Greek.  Each  time  a  sale  was  made,  one  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  put  some  marks  on  a  pale  yellow  paper.  Demi 
had  seen  Phoenician  traders  do  this  before,  and  he 
had  always  wanted  to  find  out  why  they  did  it.  This 
time  the  trader  looked  kind,  so  Demi  went  over  to 
him  and  asked,  “Why  are  you  making  those  marks 
on  the  yellow  sheet,  sir?” 

“I  am  keeping  a  record  of  what  I  sell,”  answered 
the  trader,  smiling.  “Each  time  anything  is  sold, 
I  write  its  name  and  the  price  it  brings  on  this 
paper.” 

Just  then  Demi’s  father  finished  his  business  with 
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the  other  trader.  “I  have  been  promised  a  good  price 
for  our  wool,”  he  said.  “Now  we  may  buy  something 
to  take  home.  What  would  you  like,  Demi?” 

“Sister  wants  an  ivory  comb.  Could  we  buy  her 
this  one  with  the  carved  lion?”  began  Demi,  eagerly. 

“That  is  beautiful,  but  it  costs  too  much.  Sister 
will  be  pleased  with  this  one,”  answered  his  father, 
pointing  to  a  smaller  comb  of  smoothly  polished 
ivory. 

“She  will  think  it  is  pretty,”  agreed  Demi,  “and 
mother  would  be  pleased  with  this  carved  silver  plate 
or  a  piece  of  that  purple  linen.” 

“We  will  buy  the  plate,”  decided  his  father,  “but 
do  you  want  nothing  for  yourself?” 

“Father,”  said  Demi  earnestly,  “I  want  to  know 
how  to  write  as  these  Phoenicians  do.  That  trader 
over  there  told  me  that  he  keeps  a  record  of  all 
his  sales.  If  I  could  do  that,  we  would  always 
know  how  much  wool  we  sell  and  what  price  it  brings 
each  year.  Perhaps  the  Phoenician  will  teach  me, 
if  you  pay  him  with  wool.” 

“My  son,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,”  answered  his 
father,  looking  pleased. 

So  Demi’s  father  explained  to  the  dark  Phoeni¬ 
cian  that  Demi  wished  to  learn  to  write. 

The  trader  smiled,  for  he,  too,  had  a  son.  “Leave 
your  boy  with  me  today,”  he  said.  “I  will  teach  him.” 
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The  trader  gave  Demi  one  of  the  yellow  sheets 
and  a  pen.  “You  must  first  learn  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,”  he  explained.  “This  paper  and  pen  came 
from  Egypt.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  than  clay 
tablets  such  as  my  grandfather  used.  Clay  tablets 
had  to  be  baked,  and  so  were  hard  to  use.  Now 
we  Phoenicians  write  like  the  Egyptians,  although 
they  use  many  signs  instead  of  only  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  as  we  do.  The  letters  and  the  Egyptian 
paper  make  the  business  of  trade  much  simpler  than 
it  was  in  my  grandfather’s  time.” 

The  trader  carefully  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  Demi  practiced  making  the  letters  until 
his  fingers  were  stiff.  Then  the  trader  showed  him 
how  to  spell  simple  Greek  words  with  the  Phoenician 
letters.  Before  Demi  went  home,  the  trader  wrote 
a  copy  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  him  and 
made  a  few  Greek  words  into  simple  sentences. 

“Learn  to  write  these,”  he  said,  “and  watch  for 
my  return.  When  I  come  again,  I  will  give  you  an¬ 
other  lesson.” 

A  long  time  passed  before  the  ship  brought  the 
kind  Phoenician  trader  back  to  Greece.  Demi  learned 
all  the  letters  and  practiced  writing  them  every  day 
so  that  he  could  write  well  and  rapidly.  When 
the  Phoenician  ship  sailed  into  the  harbor  again,  the 
kind  trader  stroked  his  black  beard  and  said,  “You 
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are  a  good  pupil,  Demi.  I  wish  that  my  own  son 
could  write  as  well.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  How  did  the  geography  of  Phoenicia  help  her 
people  to  earn  their  living? 

2.  Name  five  countries  with  which  Phoenicia 
traded. 

3.  Tell  why  the  people  of  Europe  had,  chiefly, 
materials  not  yet  made  into  separate  articles.  What 
do  we  call  such  materials?  What  did  people  take  in 
trade  for  them? 

4.  Name  five  raw  materials  of  the  United  States 
with  an  article  manufactured  from  each. 

5.  Why  were  the  Phoenicians  teachers  as  well  as 
traders? 

6.  How  did  the  Phoenicians  help  to  put  other 
people’s  gifts  into  the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

How  the  Alphabet  Traveled 

1.  Locate  Phoenicia  on  your  wall  map  and  point 
out  five  different  routes  that  her  ships  probably  took 
in  trading.  The  map  on  page  101  will  help  you. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  goods  that  the  Phoenicians  used 
in  trade,  such  as  the  trader  might  have  made  when 
he  loaded  his  ship. 

3.  Reread  the  story,  “The  First  Writing  in  the 
World,”  and  write  a  short  paragraph  explaining  how 
the  Phoenicians  came  to  have  an  alphabet. 

4.  Make  a  model  or  drawing  of  a  Phoenician  ship. 
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Look  at  the  old,  old  picture  of  a  Phoenician  ship  on 
page  152  of  Palestine  and  Syria  by  Mohr,  Wash¬ 
burne,  and  Beatty,  if  you  can  get  the  book. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  SIX 

1.  Read  stories  from  any  of  the  following  books 
that  you  may  find  in  the  library,  or  that  you  or  your 
friends  may  have  at  home: 

Erleigh,  Eva,  In  the  Beginning  (Doubleday  Doran 
&  Co.),  pp.  60-64. 

Mohr,  Washburne,  and  Beatty,  Palestine  and  Syria 
(Rand  McNally  &  Co.).  The  stories  from  page 
145  to  168  in  this  book  are  about  the  Phoenicians. 
Tappan,  Eva  M.,  An  Old ,  Old  Story  Book  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.),  pp.  18-70,  112-116,  173-193,  210- 
222,  267-290. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  or  some  older  person  at  home 
to  read  to  you  from  Louise  A.  Kent’s  book,  Two  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Tyre .  It  is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

3.  Make  a  picture  map  of  the  world  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  Solomon’s  time.  Show  the 
herds  and  flocks  of  the  Europeans  in  Greece,  the 
ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  great  trading  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  rich  river  valleys  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia. 

4.  Try  to  find  and  copy  the  first  two  letters  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which  stand  for  the  same 
sounds  as  our  a  and  b.  They  are  on  page  152  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  by  Mohr,  Washburne,  and 
Beatty. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  FOR  UNIT  SIX 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

People  Who  Learned - From  - 

In  far-off  times,  the  desert  tribes  wandered  be¬ 
tween  Babylonia  and  Egypt  with  their  - 

and  - —  in  search  of  good  - -  lands. 

The - who  were  among  these  tribes,  came 

to  believe  in  one - .  Their  writings  tell  how 

their  leader, - ,  led  them  to  make  their  home 

in  - ,  and  how  they  had  two  great  leaders 

who  were  given  an  education  in  Egypt.  - 

was  a  slave  in  Egypt  for  many  years,  but  rose  to 

be  one  of  the  king’s  best - - .  - ,  who 

was  raised  as  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  gave 
his  people  their  first  written  - .  The  He¬ 
brews  had  a  great  king  named - —  who  wrote 

beautiful - - and  made - —  his  capital. 

His  son,  - — ,  built  a  beautiful  temple  there, 

and  was  one  of  the  greatest  trading  kings  in  the 
East.  Their  nation  was  destroyed,  but  even  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  men  like  -  kept  their  belief  in  one 

- — ,  which  was  their  great  gift  to  us. 

Another  people  who  wandered  out  of  the  desert, 

and  became  great  sea  traders,  were  the  - — 

who  gave  us  our - .  We  owe  much  to  these 

- who  carried  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  to  other  people. 
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Follow  the  time  line  upward,  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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In  Pericles’  day  the  market  place  of  Athens  was  a  busy  spot. 
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PART  III  The  Qreeks  Who  'Became 

the  Teachers  of  the  World 

The  Greek-  shepherds  and  farmers  who  traded 
with  the  Phoenicians  not  only  learned  the  alphabet 
quickly  but  other  things  as  well.  Before  long  they 
began  to  build  ships  and  to  manufacture  things 
just  as  the  Phoenicians  did.  Their  furniture  and 
statues  and  buildings  showed  how  much  they  had 
learned  from  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  other 
eastern  countries,  but  the  Greeks  added  beauty  to 
whatever  they  made. 

The  early  Greeks  learned  more  and  loved  beauty 
better  than  any  people  up  to  that  time.  They  hon¬ 
ored  anyone  who  could  write  a  poem  or  a  play,  carve 
a  statue,  build  a  temple,  run  a  race,  or  lead  in  the 
government  of  his  city,  and  do  it  well.  They  believed 
in  government  by  the  people,  and  made  their  laws 
by  vote  of  the  people.  They  knew  education  both 
of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  was  important,  and 
they  had  gymnasiums  as  well  as  schools.  Their 
writers  and  artists  and  thinkers  and  teachers  did 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  work  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Greek  cities  became  centers  of  art  and  learning, 
whether  they  were  in  Greece  or  in  foreign  lands, 
but  none  was  greater  than  the  busy  trading  city  of 
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Athens  (ath'enz).  Its  temples  and  statues  were 
more  beautiful  than  any  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  plays  given  in  its  theater  were  among  the  finest 
ever  written.  The  ideas  of  its  learned  men  about 
art  and  science  and  citizenship  were  among  the  most 
important  ever  given  to  the  world.  The  citizens  of 
Athens  were  among  the  few  people  of  that  day  who 
made  their  own  laws.  Probably  that  helps  to  explain 
why  they  were  the  greatest  people  of  their  time. 

Wherever  Greeks  traded  or  traveled  or  lived  in 
other  lands,  their  ways  of  thinking  and  of  doing 
things  began  to  spread.  People  from  other  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean  Sea  came  to  Greece  to  study 
in  the  great  Greek  schools.  In  this  way  the  early 
Greeks  became  the  teachers  of  the  world.  People 
have  been  learning  from  them  ever  since,  for  many 
of  the  wonderful  gifts  they  put  into  the  world’s 
treasure  chest  have  come  down  through  the  centuries 
to  us  as  the  most  perfect  things  of  their  kind. 

The  story  of  how  the  Greeks  became  the  teachers 
of  the  world  is  told  in : 

Unit  Seven:  Athens  in  the  Great  Days 
of  Pericles 

Unit  Eight:  While  the  Greeks  were  Becoming  a 
Great  People 

Unit  Nine:  How  the  World  Learned  From  the 
Greeks 


UNIT  SEVEN 
Athens  in  the  Great  Days  of 
Pericles 

Many  of  the  things  that  made  the  early  Greeks 
famous  were  the  work  of  people  in  the  trading  city  of 
Athens.  There,  plays  were  written  by  the  greatest 
writers  of  Greece.  The  statues  carved  there  were  so 
lovely  that  our  artists  study  them  today.  The  tem¬ 
ples  built  there  were  so  beautiful  that  travelers  today 
visit  the  city  to  see  the  ruins  of  them.  The  man  who 
did  most  to  make  these  wonderful  things  possible 
was  Pericles  (per'I-klez),  who  was  for  many  years 
a  leader  in  the  government  of  Athens.  In  his  time 
Athens  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

The  following  stories  tell  about  what  the  Greeks 
did  in  Athens  in  the  great  days  of  Pericles : 

On  the  Way  to  Athens 
Meton’s  Home  in  Athens 
Meton  and  Philip  at  the  Theater 
The  Assembly  That  Ruled  Athens 
What  Meton  and  Philip  Saw  on  the  Acropolis 
The  Gods  and  Goddesses  to  Whom  Philip  and  Meton 
Prayed 

Philip  and  Meton  Go  to  School 
Training  for  the  Olympic  Games 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
On  the  Way  to  Athens 

Philip  (fi'lip),  a  Greek  boy,  and  Cleon  (kle'on), 
his  father,  were  on  their  way  from  their  home  in 
Crete  to  the  wonderful  city  of  Athens,  where  Cleon 
had  been  born.  This  was  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  the  Greeks  had  driven  the  Philistines,  who 
gave  Palestine  its  name,  out  of  the  island  of  Crete. 

Philip  had  expected  a  fight  with  pirates  ever  since 
their  ship  had  left  Crete.  Each  day  he  had  watched 
the  sky-line  anxiously,  but  here  they  were  within 
sight  of  Athens  without  having  seen  a  single  pirate. 

The  Greek  trading  ship  which  was  carrying  Philip 
and  his  father  to  Greece  was  built  for  a  fight.  It 
had  a  sharp  iron  beak  which  could  tear  a  great  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  pirate  boat.  It  was  a  small  ship  with 
three  square  sails  and  rows  of  long  oars  pulled  by 
many  men.  Each  stroke  of  the  oars  was  timed  by 
a  big  foreman  who  beat  upon  a  block  of  wood  with 
a  hammer.  The  rowers  could  sink  a  pirate’s  boat 
by  rowing  the  beak  of  the  trading  ship  into  its  side. 
Then  their  foreman  would  order  them  to  row  back¬ 
ward  to  save  their  own  ship  from  going  down  with 
the  sinking  boat. 
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By  Pericles’  time,  Greek  trading  cities  had  spread  all  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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The  oarsmen  lived  crowded  into  a  small  space  on 
the  trading  ship  and  had  to  work  very  hard.  Philip 
felt  sorry  for  them  when  there  was  no  wind  and  the 
big  foreman  beat  so  fast  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
up  with  him.  Now  they  were  pulling  carefully  as 
they  rowed  the  ship  into  the  harbor. 

Philip  stood  on  the  deck,  and  had  his  first  sight 
of  the  busy  life  of  Piraeus  (pl-re'us),  as  the  harbor 
town  of  Athens  was  called. 

“I  have  never  seen  so  many  ships!”  he  exclaimed. 
“There  must  be  hundreds  of  them.” 

“There  are  often  more  ships  here  than  you  see 
now,”  said  Cleon.  “This  is  a  fine  harbor,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  (e-je'an)  Sea  are  like  step¬ 
ping  stones  across  to  Asia  Minor.  Traders  can  sail 
to  an  island,  beach  their  ships  for  the  night,  and  go 
on  to  another  island  the  next  day.  That  is  why 
Athens  has  become  a  sailors’  city  with  the  richest 
trade  in  all  Greece.” 

While  Cleon  was  talking,  the  long  oars  were  pull¬ 
ing  the  ship  nearer  to  the  white  beach,  where  people 
were  hurrying  about.  Philip  could  see  that  the  high 
walls  of  the  city  not  only  closed  in  the  town  but 
stretched  away  for  miles  in  a  long,  white  line  toward 
Athens. 

“Are  those  the  Long  Walls  Pericles  had  built  to 
protect  Athens,  Father?”  asked  Philip. 
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“Yes,”  replied  Cleon.  “So  long  as  those  walls  en¬ 
close  the  road  between  Athens  and  its  harbor  town, 
the  Athenians  can  never  be  cut  off  from  their  food 
supply.  If  in  time  of  war  the  people  of  Athens  have 
to  stay  within  their  walls,  donkey  carts  can  always 
carry  grain  to  the  city  from  ships  here  in  the 
harbor.” 

As  Cleon  spoke,  Philip  heard  the  sand  rub  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  “Isn’t  it  almost  time  to  leave 
the  ship  now?”  he  asked  his  father. 

“Yes,  we  shall  soon  be  riding  between  the  Long 
Walls  to  Athens,”  answered  Cleon,  “for  there  is 
your  Uncle  Cimon’s  (sFmon)  servant  with  a  cart  for 
us.  He  is  that  gray-haired  slave  in  the  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses.” 

When  the  two  travelers  went  ashore,  Cleon  gave 
the  slave  a  small  coin  to  hire  a  donkey  cart.  It  was 
to  carry  the  servant  and  their  boxes  of  clothing  and 
some  gifts  for  their  relatives  in  Athens.  Philip  rode 
through  the  town  with  his  father  behind  the  two  fine, 
fast-stepping  horses. 

The  wide,  straight  streets  of  the  harbor  town  were 
crowded.  Donkeys  were  pulling  wagons  loaded  with 
olive  oil  toward  the  harbor.  Slaves  were  carrying 
what  Cleon  said  were  beautiful  vases,  carefully 
packed  so  that  they  would  not  break.  Other  slaves 
would  store  them  in  the  holds  of  ships  bound  for 
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As  Philip  drove  out  of  Piraeus  with  his  father,  he  saw  many 
slaves  and  donkeys  and  wagons  carrying  heavy  loads  of 
goods  from  Athens  to  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  Here  the 
boy  is  saying,  “Father,  look  at  those  fine  figs!” 

Egypt,  or  for  the  towns  along  the  Black  Sea.  There, 
they  would  be  exchanged  for  papyrus  or  grain  or 
fish.  Donkey  carts  loaded  with  grain,  fish,  and  wine 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  dusty  road  that  led  toward  Athens. 
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“Figs!  Here  are  good,  ripe  figs!  Buy  my  figs!” 
called  a  fruit  merchant  from  a  rude  stall  at  the  side 
of  the  street. 

Cleon  stopped  the  horses  and  bought  some  figs  for 
Philip  to  eat  as  they  drove  along  the  road  between 
the  long,  white  walls. 

“Piraeus  is  a  busy  place,”  said  the  boy.  “Will 
Athens  be  like  that  too?” 

“The  harbor  town  is  a  fine  place  for  trade,”  an¬ 
swered  his  father,  “but  there  is  no  other  city  like 
Athens  in  all  the  world,  as  you  will  see  when  we 
arrive.” 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  The  ship  on  which  Philip  sailed  was  moved  by 
sails  and  oars.  How  are  ships  moved  today? 

2.  Philip  watched  for  a  pirate  ship.  If  you  were 
sailing  on  the  ocean,  for  what  would  you  watch? 

3.  What  was  there  about  the  geography  of  Greece 
that  helped  to  make  sailors  of  the  Athenians? 

4.  What  other  people  of  long  ago  were  great  sail¬ 
ors?  How  did  the  geography  of  their  country  help 
them  to  become  sailors? 

5.  Explain  how  geography  has  helped  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  develop. 

6.  Why  did  Cleon  call  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
“stepping  stones?” 

7.  Why  did  Athens  have  the  Long  Walls? 

8.  Why  do  not  our  cities  today  have  walls? 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  Greece,  Athens,  Crete 
and  some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  empire.  Draw  a  line  on  your  map 
to  show  the  journey  that  Philip  probably  took  in 
going  from  Crete  to  Athens.  Draw  another  line  to 
show  at  what  islands  a  boat  might  he  beached  at 
night  on  its  way  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor. 

2.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  Piraeus,  showing 
the  harbor  and  the  Long  Walls,  on  page  160  of  Men 
of  Old  Greece  by  Jennie  Hall.  Get  that  book  if  you 
have  it  in  your  library. 

3.  Pretend  that  you  are  Philip  and  write  a  letter 
to  your  mother  in  Crete  telling  her  what  you  saw 
and  heard  in  the  harbor  town  of  Athens.  Try  to 
get  Theras  (ther'as)  and  His  Town,  by  Caroline  B. 
Snedeker,  from  the  library.  The  story  on  pages  68 
to  77  will  help  you  to  tell  about  Piraeus.  If  the 
words  seem  a  bit  big  for  you,  you  might  ask  some 
older  person  to  read  it  to  you. 

4.  Begin  to  collect  pictures  for  a  picture  pageant 
of  Greek  history.  If  you  find  a  good  picture  for  a 
day’s  lesson,  perhaps  your  teacher  will  put  it  on  the 
bulletin  board. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
Meton/s  Home  in  Athens 

“Look  out!  Water  coming !”  Cleon  heard  the 
warning  cry  just  in  time  to  turn  the  horses  sharply 
and  avoid  a  wetting,  for  a  bucket  of  water  was  being 
thrown  into  the  street  from  an  upper  window. 

“Athens  is  very  different  from  the  harbor  town, 
just  as  you  told  me  it  would  be,  father,”  said  Philip. 
“The  streets  are  dirty  and  narrow  and  people  throw 
water  at  you.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Cleon,  smiling  at  his  son, 
“Athens  is  a  much  older  city,  and  more  people  live 
in  it.  Many  of  the  streets  are  even  narrower  than 
this  one  in  which  your  uncle  lives.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  stopped  the  horses  in  front  of  a 
house  built  close  to  the  street.  The  door  of  the  house 
was  opened  by  a  porter,  who,  with  his  dog  beside  him 
to  guard  the  entrance,  was  watching  for  the  visitors. 
Another  slave  came  running  to  take  the  horses  away, 
and  Cleon  and  Philip  followed  the  first  servant  into 
the  house. 

They  crossed  a  small  entrance  hall  into  an  open 
court.  On  all  sides  of  this  open  space  was  a  porch 
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with  its  roof  supported  by  beautiful  columns,  and 
with  doors  leading  to  the  various  rooms  of  the  house 
— the  kitchen,  the  sleeping  rooms,  and  the  inner  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Philip  knew  this  porch  must  be  used  for 
the  family  living  room  in  pleasant  weather,  for  it 
was  very  much  like  the  one  he  was  used  to  at  home 
in  Crete. 

His  uncle  Cimon  and  his  cousin  Meton  (me'ton) 
came  out  of  the  door  of  the  inner  living  room  to  greet 
their  guests.  “I  am  glad  you  have  come  at  last, 
Philip,”  cried  Meton. 

“And  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,”  said  Philip. 
“It  seems  a  long  time  since  you  were  in  Crete.” 

The  two  boys  left  their  fathers  sitting  in  beauti¬ 
ful,  carved  chairs,  and  walked  around  the  porch. 
“Your  house  looks  like  ours  at  home  in  Crete,”  said 
Philip.  “The  altar  to  Zeus  (zus)  in  the  center  of 
the  court  is  just  like  ours.” 

“All  Greeks  look  to  the  great  god  Zeus  to  protect 
the  family.  Every  Greek  home  I  have  ever  seen  has 
an  altar  like  that,”  answered  Meton. 

“Your  home  is  arranged  just  like  ours,”  said 
Philip,  looking  around. 

“Yes,  that  is  the  door  leading  to  the  store  room,” 
said  Meton,  “this  is  the  kitchen  door,  and  these  doors 
open  into  the  bedrooms.  The  rooms  open  off  the 
court  just  the  same  as  yours  do.  My  younger  brother 
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The  court  of  the  Greek  home  was  used  as  an  outdoor  living 
room.  Here  the  citizen  visited  with  his  neighbor,  the  chil¬ 
dren  played  under  the  olive  tree,  the  women  and  slaves 
worked  on  the  porch,  and  smoke  rose  from  the  family  altar. 
This  is  a  rich  man’s  home.  The  poor  of  Athens  lived  in 
plain  mud-brick  huts. 


and  sister  and  I  always  play  here  in  this  corner  of 
the  court  by  the  olive  tree,  and  my  older  sister, 
Sophia  (so'fe-ya),  spins  there  by  the  living  room 
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door  with  Mother  and  the  women  slaves.  Sophia 
doesn’t  play  with  us  any  more ;  she  has  so  much  spin¬ 
ning  to  do.” 

“Why  does  she  have  so  much  spinning  to  do?” 
asked  Philip. 

“Sophia  is  fourteen  years  old,”  answered  Meton, 
“and  Father  says  that  she  is  old  enough  to  marry 
soon.  So  she  and  Mother  and  the  women  slaves  are 
busy  nearly  every  day  spinning  and  weaving  the 
bride’s  clothing  and  household  linen.  I  shall  miss 
Sophia  when  she  goes  away,  but  you  and  I  can  have 
fun  together.  Davos  (da'vos)  will  tell  us  stories.” 

“Who  is  Davos?”  asked  Philip. 

“Davos  looks  after  me  just  as  your  slave,  Paulos 
(po'los),  at  home  takes  care  of  you,”  answered  Me¬ 
ton. 

“I  wanted  Paulos  to  come  to  Athens  with  me,  but 
Father  would  not  bring  him,”  said  Philip. 

“You  will  like  Davos  just  as  well,”  replied  Meton. 
“He  will  take  care  of  both  of  us,  and  you  will  like 
the  stories  he  tells.” 

“I  hope  he  tells  about  the  great  heroes  of  Greece 
and  the  gods  on  Olympus  (o-lim'pus),”  answered 
Philip.  Like  all  the  other  boys  in  the  Greek  cities 
of  that  day,  he  loved  to  hear  wonderful  stories  about 
the  deeds  done  by  the  Greeks  of  long  ago  and  by  the 
many  gods  his  people  worshipped. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  do  we  not  throw  waste  water  into  the 
street  as  Philip  saw  the  Athenians  throw  it?  What 
do  we  do  with  waste  water? 

2.  How  were  Greek  houses  arranged  so  that 
Greek  families  could  live  much  of  their  days  in  the 
open  air?  What  provision  for  open  air  living  do  we 
have  in  many  of  our  houses  today? 

3.  What  work  did  Meton’s  mother  and  sister  do 
that  your  mother  does  not  do?  Why  does  not  your 
mother  need  to  do  this  work? 

Comparing  Homes  Then  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  list  of  furniture  in  your  living  room 
at  home.  Opposite  it  write  a  list  of  the  furniture 
that  might  have  been  in  Meton’s  home  in  old  Athens. 
If  you  can  get  Eva  M.  Tappan’s  Story  of  the  Greek 
People  at  your  library,  the  pictures  and  description 
on  pages  144-147  will  help  you  make  your  list. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  main  floor  of  your  home, 
and  be  able  to  tell  how  it  differs  from  the  plan  of 
Meton’s  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Meton  and  Philip  at  the  Theater 

“Do  you  know  what  will  happen  tomorrow?” 
asked  Meton  eagerly  a  few  days  after  his  cousin 
had  come  to  Athens. 

“Tomorrow  is  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Diony¬ 
sus  (dl'o-ni'sus),  the  wine  god,  and  plays  will  be 
given  in  his  honor,”  replied  Philip. 

“Yes,  and  Davos  will  take  us  to  the  theater,”  said 
Meton.  “Mother  and  Sophia  will  take  two  maids 
with  them  and  sit  in  the  section  set  apart  for  the 
women.  They  go  only  to  the  tragedies,  of  course; 
but  we  are  going  to  stay  for  the  comedies.  Aren’t 
we,  Davos?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Davos.  “The  women  will  come 
home  at  noon  because  the  comedy  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon,  but  you  may  take  your  lunch  and 
stay  all  day,  as  the  men  do.  You  must  rise  very 
early.  The  plays  begin  at  sunrise,  and  there  is  much 
to  hear  and  see.” 

Before  the  sun  was  up  the  next  morning,  Davos 
and  the  boys  were  on  their  way  to  the  theater.  They 
reached  it  just  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  mountains. 
Davos  paid  a  small  entrance  charge,  and  found  seats 
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The  chorus  has  just  left  the  circle  about  the  statue  of  the 
god,  and  the  actors  are  playing  one  of  the  Greek  comedies 
in  the  Theater  of  Dionysus.  In  Pericles’  day,  Athens  pro¬ 
vided  its  citizens  with  money  to  attend  the  theater. 

about  half  way  up  the  hillside,  where  they  could  see 
and  hear  plainly. 

They  were  just  in  time.  The  theater  grew  quiet 
as  a  priest  came  out  to  pour  wine  on  an  altar  for  an 
offering  to  the  god  of  wine,  in  whose  honor  the  plays 
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were  held.  Then  the  chorus  came  into  the  circle  in 
front  of  the  stage  to  sing  the  story  of  the  play.  It 
was  one  of  the  plays  written  by  Sophocles  (sof'o- 
klez).  The  boys  were  not  old  enough  to  understand 
much  of  the  play,  but  they  enjoyed  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  the  chorus  and  the  costumes  of  the  actors. 

The  theater  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  seats  were 
of  wood  set  into  the  hillside.  In  the  flat  space  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  was  the  circle  where  the  chorus  danced 
and  sang  in  front  of  the  high,  wooden  stage.  The 
stage  had  no  roof  and  no  footlights.  The  dressing 
room  for  the  actors  was  a  tent  at  the  back  of  the 
stage.  The  actors  were  all  men,  and  there  were  only 
three  of  them.  They  wore  thick-soled  shoes  to  make 
them  look  tall,  and  covered  their  faces  with  masks. 
Each  one  changed  his  mask  and  costume  a  number 
of  times.  One  of  them  took  the  part  of  a  woman. 

While  the  scene  and  costumes  were  being  changed, 
the  crowd  laughed  and  talked  and  ate  from  their 
lunch  baskets.  The  two  cousins  talked,  also,  and 
looked  about  at  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  and 
children  and  slaves  that  filled  the  theater. 

“Look  Philip!  Do  you  see  our  fathers  sitting  on 
the  first  row  of  seats?  There  beside  them  is  the 
greatest  man  in  Athens,”  said  Meton. 

“Isn’t  Pericles  the  greatest  man  in  Athens?  Is 
that  he?”  asked  Philip. 
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“That  is  Pericles,”  said  Davos.  “Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  Athens  has  become  the  leading  city  of  Greece. 
He  has  made  the  city  safe  by  building  the  Long  Walls 
that  connect  it  with  the  waters  of  the  harbor.  The 
commerce  of  the  city  is  growing  because  he  believes 
in  the  building  of  many  ships.  The  most  beautiful 
temples  in  all  Greece  are  being  built  in  Athens  be¬ 
cause  the  Assembly  listens  to  him.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  leaders.” 

“I  am  glad  I  have  seen  Pericles,”  said  Philip. 

“Hush!”  warned  Davos,  for  the  play  was  begin¬ 
ning  again. 

When  the  play  ended,  it  was  noon,  and  the  two 
boys  ate  the  lunch  Davos  had  brought. 

There  were  only  men  in  the  theater  when  the  com¬ 
edy  began  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  were  very 
proud  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 

When  the  play  was  over,  and  they  were  leaving 
the  theater,  Meton  said,  “There  will  be  new  plays 
every  day  for  three  days.” 

“Is  anyone  who  can  write  a  play  allowed  to  write 
one  for  the  feast  of  Dionysus?”  asked  Philip. 

“Anyone  may  write  a  play  who  wishes  to  do  so, 
but  only  the  best  plays  are  chosen  to  be  given  before 
the  citizens,”  answered  Davos. 

“Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  prize  for  the  best 
play,  Davos?”  asked  Meton. 
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“I  am  not  sure,”  answered  Davos.  “Sophocles’ 
play  was  a  fine  one,  but  the  judges  may  like  one  of 
the  other  plays  better.  We  may  be  sure  the  winner 
will  be  the  writer  of  a  tragedy,  although  the  Athen¬ 
ians  are  growing  very  fond  of  comedies,  and  some 
day  the  writer  of  a  comedy  may  win.  You  will  find 
out  who  the  successful  author  is  when  the  judges 
place  the  olive  crown  on  his  head.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  five  ways  in  which  the  Greek  theater  dif¬ 
fered  from  our  theaters. 

2.  Give  three  of  the  public  services  of  Pericles. 

3.  Name  a  great  writer  of  plays  in  long-ago 
Greece. 

4.  Name  two  gifts  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
which  the  Greeks  were  putting  into  the  world’s 
treasure  chest. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Build  a  model  of  the  Greek  theater  in  your 
sand  table,  or  make  one  out  of  cardboard. 

2.  Our  word  orchestra  is  an  old  Greek  word. 
Look  it  up  in  the  big  dictionary,  and  tell  the  class 
what  the  word  meant  in  old  Greek  times. 

3.  If  you  can  get  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People 
by  Eva  M.  Tappan  in  your  library,  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  140.  It  shows  the  theater  at  Athens  as 
it  looked  a  hundred  years  after  Pericles  lived.  Tell 
the  class  how  it  had  changed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  Assembly  That  Ruled  Athens 

“Father  is  going  to  the  Assembly  today,”  said 
Meton  to  Philip  one  morning.  It  was  several  days 
after  the  boys  had  been  at  the  theater,  and  they 
were  eating  breakfast  in  the  sunny  court. 

“I  saw  notices  about  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
posted  in  the  market  place  the  other  day  on  the  way 
home  from  the  theater,”  said  Philip. 

“Yes,”  said  Davos,  “there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  today.  Pericles  will  ask  for  more 
money  for  the  new  public  buildings,  and  the  citizens 
are  going  to  decide  whether  he  may  have  it  or  not.” 

“I  wish  we  could  go  to  the  meeting,  and  hear  Peri¬ 
cles  speak,”  said  Meton. 

“I  can’t  take  you  to  the  Assembly,”  answered  Da¬ 
vos.  “You  are  too  young,  and  I  am  not  a  citizen; 
but  I  will  take  you  to  the  market  place.  -There  you 
can  watch  the  men  start  for  the  hillside  where  the 
Assembly  meets.” 

“How  old  must  I  be,  Davos,  before  I  go  to  the 
Assembly?”  asked  Meton. 

“You  must  be  twenty  years  old,”  replied  Davos. 

“Can  you  go,  too,  when  Father  gives  you  your 
freedom?”  asked  the  boy. 
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“No,”  answered  the  slave.  “Only  those  who  are 
sons  of  Athenian  citizens  may  go  to  the  Assembly 
and  vote  on  the  laws  of  the  city.  Athens  no  longer 
allows  foreigners  to  become  citizens.  I  can  never 
take  any  part  in  the  government  of  Athens.” 

“Tell  us  what  goes  on  in  the  Assembly,  Davos,” 
said  Meton. 

“Since  I  have  never  been  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  have  heard 
about  it,”  answered  Davos,  and  began. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  clerks  carefully  check  the 
names  of  all  who  come  to  the  Assembly.  If  a  man’s 
name  is  not  on  the  list  of  citizens,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  wall  into  the  open  space  on  the  hillside 
where  the  Assembly  sits.  The  leading  officer  has  a 
chair,  and  those  who  help  him  sit  on  board  seats. 
The  other  citizens  sit  on  the  ground. 

“Before  they  begin  the  business  of  the  day,  they 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,”  continued  Davos.  “A  priest 
kills  a  young  pig  and  offers  prayers  before  the  altar. 
Then  an  officer  announces  the  first  matter  that  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  citizens.” 

“Nothing  of  importance  is  done  in  Athens  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,”  declared  Meton. 

“No,”  agreed  Davos,  “and  this  morning  Pericles 
will  make  a  speech  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  vote 
the  money  to  finish  the  new  temples.  Some  citizens 
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will  speak  against  it,  and  others  will  speak  for  it. 
When  everyone  who  wishes  to  speak  has  done  so,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  will  vote  by  raising  their 
hands.” 

“When  will  the  Assembly  begin?”  asked  Philip. 

“About  ten  o’clock,”  answered  Davos.  “Until  then, 
we  can  watch  the  marketing,  for  most  of  the  citizens 
of  Athens  will  go  to  the  market  place  this  morning. 
Come,  you  have  finished  breakfast.  Let  us  start.” 

“I  like  the  market  place,”  said  Meton,  as  they 
walked  along.  “There  is  always  so  much  going  on.” 

“Look!  How  many  people  there  are!”  exclaimed 
Philip,  as  they  entered  the  busy  market. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Meton,  “and  there  is  Father.  He 
came  early  with  two  slaves  who  will  carry  home  the 
fish  and  olive  oil  and  other  things  that  he  buys.  How 
I  wish  I  were  going  with  him  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly!” 

“You  have  much  to  learn,”  said  Davos,  “before 
you  become  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  vote  on 
the  public  affairs  of  Athens.” 

“If  I  could  vote  this  morning,”  answered  the  boy, 
“I  would  vote  to  spend  more  money  on  the  temples. 
The  new  temples  that  you  see  up  there  on  the  hill,” 
he  added,  pointing  them  out  to  his  cousin,  “are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  any  other  city.  Davos  will 
take  us  up  there  sometime.” 
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The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  have  a  government  by  the 
people,  called  democracy.  The  citizens  of  Athens  elected 
Pericles  their  leader,  and  their  Assembly  on  the  Pnyx  voted 
the  money  he  spent  on  public  buildings.  Here  Pericles 
speaks  to  the  Assembly. 

“I  will  take  you  today,  if  you  wish,”  said  Davos, 
adding,  “There  goes  Pericles  to  the  Assembly  now.” 

The  two  boys  stood  with  Davos  until  the  last 
citizen  in  his  long,  white  robe  had  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  hillside  where  the  people  of  Athens  made 
their  laws.  Then  Meton  asked  eagerly,  “Now,  may 
we  go  and  watch  the  work  on  the  new  temple?” 

Davos  nodded,  and  followed  the  boys  from  the 
market  place.  The  three  were  soon  climbing  the 
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slope  that  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill  called  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  (a-krop'6-lis),  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Who  made  up  the  Assembly  of  Athens? 

2.  Where  did  the  Assembly  meet? 

8.  Why  did  the  Athenians  have  an  Assembly? 

4.  Why  did  Pericles  wish  the  Assembly  to  vote 
money? 

5.  How  did  the  members  cast  their  votes? 

Democracy  Then  and  Now 

1.  Look  at  the  time  line  on  page  257,  and  be  able 
to  tell  when  Pericles  lived. 

2.  Look  up  the  word  democracy  in  the  big  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  tell  the  class  what  language  the  word 
came  from  and  why  Athens  was  a  democracy. 

3.  Ask  your  father  or  some  other  person: 

a.  The  name  of  the  law-making  body  of 
your  city  or  town. 

b.  Three  matters  on  which  it  may  vote. 

c.  The  names  of  three  different  public 
buildings  for  which  it  has  voted  money. 

4.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  how  a  foreign- 
born  person  becomes  a  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
or,  if  your  parents  or  grandparents  were  born  in  a 
foreign  country,  ask  them  how  they  became  citizens. 

5.  Ask  your  teacher  to  explain  to  the  class  the 
chief  difference  between  the  government  of  Athens 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


What  Meton  and  Philip  Saw 
on  the  Acropolis 

On  the  top  of  the  high  hill  which  the  Athenians 
called  the  Acropolis,  Philip  and  Meton  looked  at  the 
buildings  on  which  Pericles  was  spending  so  much 
money.  Here  and  there,  Davos  pointed  out  to  Philip 
the  ruins  of  the  old  temples  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  when  they  burned  the  city. 

“This  marble  is  beautiful,”  said  Philip,  looking 
at  a  great  block  that  lay  on  the  ground  ready  for 
the  workmen. 

“It  is,  indeed,”  said  Davos.  “Pericles  says  that 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  the  temples  must  be 
built  of  the  finest  marble  to  be  had.  Without  the 
help  of  the  gods,  the  Athenians  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Persians.  That  block  is 
for  the  new  temple  to  the  goddess  Athena  (a-the'na), 
which  is  called  the  Parthenon  (par'the-non).” 

“Here  is  Athena’s  statue,”  said  Meton.  “It  is 
made  of  the  bronze  shields  and  weapons  taken  from 
the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (mar'a- 
thon).” 

“What  a  large  statue!”  exclaimed  Philip,  feeling 
very  small  as  he  stood  looking  up  at  the  great  figure 
of  the  goddess. 
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The  temples  Pericles  built  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  were 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  men  had  yet  made.  Here  the 
workers  are  finishing  the  Erechtheum.  The  Parthenon,  with 
its  fine  columns  and  carvings,  stands  beyond. 

“Athena  protects  the  city.  See,  she  is  a  warrior 
goddess,”  said  Meton  proudly.  “She  carries  a  spear 
and  is  dressed  in  armor.” 

“Father  told  me  that  sailors  can  see  this  statue 
long  before  they  enter  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus,” 
said  Philip,  still  gazing  up.  “I  saw  a  bright  light 
shining  above  Athens  as  our  ship  sailed  into  the 
harbor.  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  sun  shining  on 
Athena.  I  wanted  to  ask  Father  about  it  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  busy  talking  to  the  captain.” 
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“The  light  that  you  saw  was  the  sun  shining  on 
the  gilded  tip  of  Athena’s  spear,”  said  Davos.  “The 
sailors  watch  for  it  when  they  come  in  from  the  sea.” 

“Phidias  (fi'dl-as)  made  the  statue,  didn’t  he, 
Davos?”  asked  Philip. 

“Yes,  and  he  is  the  chief  sculptor  for  the  Parthe¬ 
non,”  replied  Davos,  stopping  in  front  of  the  great 
temple  to  Athena,  which  was  nearly  finished.  “Phi¬ 
dias  and  his  helpers  carved  that  border,  called  a 
frieze,  which  goes  around  the  four  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  just  under  the  roof.  It  pictures  the  procession 
which  is  held  every  four  years  in  honor  of  Athena.” 

“I  know,”  declared  Philip,  looking  at  the  bright- 
colored  figures.  “That  is  when  the  citizens  of  Athens 
give  the  goddess  Athena  a  new  robe.” 

“The  two  rooms  inside  are  not  yet  finished,”  con¬ 
tinued  Davos,  as  they  went  into  the  Parthenon.  “The 
small  room  will  be  a  treasury  where  the  city  will 
keep  the  valuable  gifts  that  are  given  to  Athena. 
In  this  larger  room  there  will  be  a  huge  statue 
of  the  goddess.  Phidias  is  still  working  on  it.  It  is 
a  beautiful  thing.  The  face  and  hands  are  of  ivory, 
the  eyes  are  blue  jewels,  and  the  garment  is  of  shin¬ 
ing  gold.  In  one  hand  the  goddess  holds  a  small 
statue  of  victory.  The  other  hand  rests  on  her  shield, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  great  snake.” 

“Why  is  the  snake  there?”  asked  Philip. 
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Phidias,  the  famous  sculptor,  carved  a  great  band  of  figures 
for  the  Parthenon,  showing  the  procession  held  every  four 
years  in  honor  of  Athena. 

“The  snake  is  very  wise,”  answered  Davos,  “and 
Athena  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom.” 

The  boys  looked  at  the  Parthenon  a  long  time. 

“I  know  the  stories  carved  in  the  gables,”  said 
Meton.  “The  east  one  shows  Athena  struggling  with 
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the  god  of  the  sea,  Poseidon  (po-si'don),  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  country  around  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  west  one  shows  the  birth  of  Athena.  I  like  it 
best.  The  figures  are  painted  so  brightly.” 

“I  like  the  big  columns,”  said  Philip,  trying  to 
put  his  arms  around  one  of  them. 

“They  are  Doric  (dor 'Ik)  columns,”  said  Davos. 
“The  Doric  is  the  plainest  of  all  the  columns,  and 
many  Greeks  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful.” 

“What  other  temples  will  there  be  on  the  Acropo¬ 
lis?”  asked  Philip. 

“Plans  are  already  being  made  to  build  the  Erech- 
theum  (e-rek-the'um),  a  temple  to  Poseidon  and 
Athena,”  answered  Davos.  “It  will  have  Ionic 
(i-on'ik)  columns  and  a  porch  whose  roof  is  to  be 
supported  by  statues  of  maidens.” 

“I  like  the  Ionic  column,”  said  Meton.  “It  is  more 
slender  than  the  Doric  one  and  has  carving  at  the 
top.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  Phidias  working  on  the  new 
statue  of  Athena,”  said  Philip. 

“Perhaps  you  can,”  said  Davos.  “Your  uncle 
knows  him  well.” 

“Philip!”  exclaimed  Meton,  “when  Father  gets 
back  from  the  Assembly,  we  will  ask  him  to  take  us 
to  see  Phidias  at  work.  Pericles  says  he  is  the  great¬ 
est  sculptor  Greece  has  ever  known.” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens? 

2.  What  did  the  boys  see  on  the  Acropolis? 

3.  Why  were  temples  being  built? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  living  sculptor? 
What  has  he  done? 

5.  What  beautiful  building  that  Meton  and  Philip 
found  on  the  Acropolis  is  today  one  of  the  great 
treasures  of  the  world? 

6.  What  great  Greek  sculptor  was  putting  gifts 
into  our  treasure  chest  in  Pericles’  time? 

Buildings  Then  and  Now 

1.  Try  making  a  model  of  the  Parthenon  out  of 
a  bar  of  soap. 

2.  Draw  a  Doric  column.  Draw  an  Ionic  column. 
If  you  look  the  words  up  in  the  big  dictionary,  you 
will  find  pictures  of  these  columns. 

3.  Find  out  if  there  are  any  buildings  near  you 
with  Doric  or  Ionic  columns,  and  go  to  see  them. 

4.  Find  some  pictures  of  buildings  of  today  which 
are  like  the  Greek  buildings  of  long  ago,  and  ask 
your  teacher  if  you  may  post  the  best  one  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

5.  Try  to  get  the  book  Men  of  Old  Greece  by 
Jennie  Hall  from  your  library,  and  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Acropolis  opposite  page  210  and  those 
of  the  Parthenon  opposite  pages  186  and  216.  Per¬ 
haps  your  teacher  or  some  other  older  person  will 
read  you  the  story  about  Phidias  and  the  Parthenon. 


Apollo,  shown  here  as  god  of  the  sun,  was  one  of  many  gods. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

The  Gods  and  Goddesses  to  Whom 
Philip  and  Meton  Prayed 

The  two  boys  and  Davos  had  been  a  long  time  on 
the  Acropolis. 

“Let  us  rest  a  few  minutes,”  said  Davos,  taking  a 
seat  on  a  block  of  marble. 

“It  must  be  nearly  time  for  lunch,  and  I  am 
hungry,”  said  Meton.  “I  hope  that  basket  you  carry 
has  something  to  eat  in  it,  Davos.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  slave.  “Your  mother  knew  you 
would  be  hungry.  She  gave  me  a  silver  coin  this 
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morning  before  we  left  home,  and  I  bought  some 
bread  and  some  figs  while  you  were  watching  the 
people  in  the  market  place.” 

“Meton,  is  Athena  your  favorite  goddess?”  asked 
Philip,  as  he  ate  his  figs. 

“I  think  more  of  Athena  than  I  do  of  other  gods 
and  goddesses,  but  I  ought  to,”  answered  the  Athe¬ 
nian  boy.  “She  is  wiser  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
Athens  is  her  special  city.  She  protects  us  in  war, 
and  she  brings  good  fortune  in  time  of  peace.” 

“Phidias  has  made  her  look  strong  and  powerful 
enough  to  protect  all  the  Greek  cities,”  declared 
Philip,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  great  statue 
shining  in  the  sun. 

“She  is  very  powerful,”  declared  Meton,  “be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  best-loved  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  king 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  live  on  Mt.  Olympus 
(o-lim'pus).  All  gods  and  men  must  obey  Zeus.” 

“Before  we  sailed  from  Crete,”  said  Philip, 
“Father  and  I  prayed  to  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea, 
to  bring  our  ship  safely  to  Athens.” 

“Poseidon  rules  the  sea,”  agreed  Meton,  “but  his 
brother  Zeus  rules  the  sky  and  the  earth.  When 
Zeus  is  angry,  he  makes  the  thunder  roll.  One  time 
it  thundered  when  the  Assembly  was  meeting,  and 
Father  came  directly  home  to  make  an  offering  to 
Zeus.” 
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“Most  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  did  the  same  thing. 
Men  do  not  wish  the  king  of  the  gods  to  be  angry,” 
said  Davos. 

“The  Assembly  was  dismissed  because  it  thun¬ 
dered,”  went  on  Meton.  “No  Greek  would  go  on 
with  any  city  business  while  Zeus  was  angry.” 

“Mother  prays  often  to  Hera  (her'a),  the  queen 
of  the  gods,”  said  Philip. 

“My  mother  does,  too,”  said  Meton,  “because  Hera 
is  goddess  of  the  home.” 

“I  like  the  god  Apollo  (a-pol'o)  the  best,”  declared 
Philip.  “I  like  to  think  that  each  day  he  drives  the 
golden  chariot  of  the  sun  across  the  sky.  I  like  to 
wake  knowing  that  Aurora  (a-ro'ra),  the  beautiful 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  is  opening  the  gates  of  the 
morning  for  Apollo’s  fiery  horses,  and  that  the  hours 
will  go  with  him  through  the  day.” 

“Sometimes  Apollo  shoots  his  golden  arrows  down 
and  burns  the  fields  so  that  the  grass  gets  brown  and 
dry,”  said  Meton.  “But  I  like  him,  too,  for  he  is  god 
of  music  and  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  sun.” 

“The  silver  arrows  of  his  twin  sister,  Artemis 
(ar'tem-is),  never  burn  the  fields,”  declared  Philip. 

“No,”  agreed  Meton,  “the  moon  goddess  only 
makes  them  more  beautiful  as  she  drives  her  silver 
chariot  across  the  sky  at  night.  When  she  drives  her 
black  horses  down  into  the  forest,  as  she  often  does 
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to  go  hunting,  her  silver  arrows  never  fail  to  bring 
down  game.” 

“Davos,  which  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  do 
we  need  most?”  asked  Meton. 

“That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,”  replied  Da¬ 
vos,  slowly.  “We  need  them  all.  Demeter  (de-me'- 
ter)  is  very  necessary  because  she  is  goddess  of  the 
crops.  She  gives  us  food.” 

“But  for  half  of  the  year  Demeter  is  too  lonely 
and  sad  to  care  for  the  crops,”  said  Philip. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Davos.  “For  six  months  of  the 
year  Demeter  mourns  because  her  daughter  lives  in 
the  lower  world  of  the  dead  where  she  is  queen. 
While  the  earth  mother  is  sad,  our  fields  grow  brown, 
and  winter  comes.  When  her  daughter  returns  to 
the  earth,  Demeter  is  happy  again.  She  thinks  once 
more  of  the  crops  and  of  all  the  people  who  will  be 
hungry  if  there  is  no  harvest.  Then  it  is  spring,  for 
she  makes  the  grass  grow  green  and  the  plants  push 
their  leaves  through  the  black  earth  again.” 

“We  need  Hermes  (hur'mez)  to  bring  us  messages 
from  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  on 
Olympus,”  said  Meton.  “With  wings  on  his  sandals 
and  his  cap,  he  travels  faster  than  other  gods.” 

“The  goddess  Iris  (i'ris)  makes  the  rainbow 
bridge  from  sky  to  earth  for  the  gods  to  walk  on,” 
said  Philip,  “but  I  have  never  seen  the  gods  walk- 
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ing  on  it.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun,  Meton,  to  see  Zeus 
and  Apollo  walking  along  the  rainbow  colors  to  the 
earth?” 

“Well,”  said  Davos,  smiling  as  they  rose  from  the 
marble  block  on  which  they  had  been  sitting,  “you 
need  not  expect  to  see  them  on  a  sunny  day  like  this. 
Iris  is  not  making  a  rainbow  today.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Name  five  Greek  gods,  and  tell  one  power  that 
each  was  said  to  have. 

2.  Do  the  same  for  five  Greek  goddesses. 

3.  Is  your  religion  more  like  the  religion  of  the 
long  ago  Greeks  or  the  Hebrew  religion?  Why? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  rainbow?  If  you  have, 
what  colors  did  you  see  in  it?  Do  you  think  Iris 
made  it? 

How  the  Greeks  Explained  the  World 

1.  Under  “Aurora”  in  Compton's  Pictured  Ency¬ 
clopedia ,  you  can  find  the  picture  of  Aurora  by  Guido 
Reni.  Look  at  it  carefully.  Then  write  the  story 
that  the  picture  tells  you. 

2.  Get  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  Tales  from  your 
library,  and  read  the  story  of  Demeter  and  her 
daughter,  which  is  called  “The  Pomegranate  Seeds." 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  the  poem,  “The 
Shepherd  of  King  Admetus  (ad-me'tus),”  by  Lowell 
to  the  class.  It  will  tell  you  how  Apollo  sometimes 
made  music  for  mortals. 


All  school  boys  in  Athens  studied  the  great  poems  of  Homer. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Philip  and  Meton  Go  to  School 

“It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  went  to  school,”  said 
Philip,  as  he  and  Meton  left  the  house  early  one 
morning.  The  boys  were  in  charge  of  Davos,  who 
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carried  the  two  waxed  tablets  and  two  lyres  that 
they  would  need  in  school. 

“Look,  Davos,”  said  Meton,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
sky.  “The  goddess  Aurora  is  opening  the  gates  of 
the  morning.” 

“It  is  a  beautiful  sunrise,”  answered  Davos,  “but 
we  must  hurry.  The  master  begins  school  as  soon  as 
the  sun  comes  up,  and  he  will  be  angry  if  we  are 
late.” 

The  boys  walked  faster  but  went  on  talking. 

“Davos,  did  Father  give  you  the  money  to  pay  the 
master  for  me?”  asked  Philip. 

“Yes,  he  did,”  was  the  reply.  “The  master  is  a 
poor  man  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  another  pupil.” 

“I  hope  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  first  part 
of  the  Iliad  (Il'e-ad),”  said  Philip. 

“You  knew  it  better  than  I  did,  when  I  was  in 
Crete,”  answered  Meton.  “I  want  to  know  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  (od'i-se)  as  well  as  Father  does. 
He  says  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  recite  both  of  the 
books  of  Homer  (ho'mer)  from  beginning  to  end. 
At  school  the  master  makes  us  read  from  the  poem. 
Then  he  tells  us  to  be  courageous  like  Achilles 
(a-kll'ez)  and  wise  like  Odysseus  (5-dIs'us),  and 
says  we  must  worship  the  gods  of  Greece.” 

“So  does  my  master  in  Crete,”  said  Philip.  “Do 
you  remember,  Meton,  that  day  when  you  went  to 
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school  with  me  and  one  of  the  older  boys  recited 
part  of  the  Odyssey?  When  the  boy  had  finished, 
the  master  repeated  some  of  the  lines.  Then  he  told 
us  to  be  as  wise  as  Odysseus.” 

“I  remember  that  well.  I  liked  to  hear  your  mas¬ 
ter  recite  Homer, ”  answered  Meton.  “I  remember 
he  wrote  beautifully,  too.” 

“I  ought  not  to  have  to  smooth  your  waxed  tablet 
so  many  times,  Meton,”  said  Davos,  frowning.  “The 
master  says  that  your  writing  is  not  improving.” 

“I  will  try  to  write  more  carefully  today,  Davos, 
I  promise  you,”  answered  Meton. 

“You  play  the  lyre  well  enough,”  said  Philip,  to 
change  the  subject. 

“I  like  to  play  and  sing,”  agreed  Meton.  “I  shall 
be  glad  when  I  am  old  enough  so  that  I  can  sing  in 
the  chorus  when  the  city  honors  Athena.” 

“I  would  rather  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  than 
study  writing  and  music,”  returned  Philip.  “I  like 
to  wrestle,  to  box,  to  run  races,  and  to  throw  the 
discus.  It  is  good  fun  and,  besides,  I  mean  some  day 
to  win  prizes  at  the  Olympic  (o-lim'pik)  Games.” 

With  that  they  reached  the  school,  and  Davos 
warned  Philip.  “The  master  has  a  stick,”  he  said. 
“See  that  you  do  just  what  he  tells  you  to  do.” 

The  school  day  was  a  long  one.  The  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  when  Davos  and  the  two  boys  walked  home. 
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Greek  boys  studied  music  and  writing,  and  arithmetic,  too. 
Girls  were  not  sent  to  school,  but  only  taught  house  work. 


“How  much  longer  do  I  have  to  go  to  school, 
Davos?”  asked  Meton. 

“Until  you  are  eighteen  years  old,”  answered 
Davos.  “Then  you  will  take  the  oath  that  every 
Athenian  takes  when  he  becomes  a  grown-up  citizen 
of  Athens.” 
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“I  know  what  is  in  the  oath,  Davos,"  broke  in 
Meton.  “It  is  the  citizen's  promise  to  do  his  duty 
toward  Athens,  to  obey  the  city's  laws  and  officers, 
to  fight  for  the  city  when  it  is  in  danger,  and  to 
hold  in  honor  the  religion  of  his  country." 

“And  to  leave  Athens  better  than  he  found  it," 
added  Davos.  “Every  citizen  ought  to  bring  honor 
to  his  city  in  some  way.  A  true  son  of  Athens  never 
forgets  that." 

“I  should  like  to  lead  the  Assembly  as  Pericles  does 
or  write  plays  as  great  as  those  of  Sophocles,"  de¬ 
clared  Meton. 

“I  wish  that  I  could  carve  a  statue  as  beautiful 
as  the  ones  Phidias  makes,"  said  Philip. 

“Perhaps,  when  we  grow  up,  we  may  have  adven¬ 
tures  like  the  heroes  in  Homer's  poem,"  said  Meton. 
“Do  you  think  we  might,  Davos?" 

“No  doubt  you  will  have  adventures  of  one  kind 
or  another,"  replied  Davos  with  a  smile. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Davos  carried  book  rolls  and  waxed  tablets  for 
the  boys.  What  do  you  carry  when  you  go  to  school? 

2.  The  Greek  boys  went  to  school  at  sunrise  and 
remained  till  sunset.  What  are  your  school  hours? 

3.  Tell  three  things  that  were  promised  by  those 
who  became  citizens  of  Athens. 
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Schools  Then  and  Now 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  that  the  Greek 
boys  studied  in  school. 

2.  Now  make  a  second  list  of  the  things  that  you 
study. 

3.  Try  to  get  Men  of  Old  Greece ,  by  Jennie  Hall 
from  your  library.  The  story  on  pages  221  to  238 
tells  how  one  of  the  great  Greek  thinkers  went  to 
school. 

4.  The  pictures  on  pages  148  and  149  of  Eva  M. 
Tappan’s  Story  of  the  Greek  People  are  interesting. 
Perhaps  you  can  find  the  book  and  show  them  to  the 
class. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


Training  for  the  Olympic  Games 

“Father,”  shouted  Meton  joyfully  one  day  as  he 
entered  the  open  court  of  his  home,  “today  I  won 
the  foot  race  in  the  gymnasium  and  Philip  won  the 
wrestling  match.” 

“If  you  continue  to  do  as  well  as  that,”  answered 
Cimon,  “you  may  some  day  bring  honor  to  your  city 
by  winning  at  the  Olympic  Games.” 

“When  will  you  take  me  to  see  the  games. 
Father?”  asked  Meton. 

“Suppose  we  make  an  agreement,”  said  Cimon 
seriously.  “It  is  now  three  years  since  the  games 
were  held,  so  next  year  will  be  the  time  for  them 
again.  If,  during  this  year,  you  and  Philip  do  well 
in  your  work  in  the  gymnasium,  I  will  take  you  both 
to  Olympia  (o-lim'pi-a)  for  the  games.” 

The  thought  of  seeing  the  great  Olympic  Games 
set  the  boys  jumping  wildly  around  the  court. 

“There  will  be  discus  throwing!”  shouted  Meton, 
tipping  over  a  little  cart  that  belonged  to  one  of  the 
smaller  children. 

“And  hurling  the  javelin!”  cried  Philip,  nearly 
upsetting  a  large,  beautiful  vase  that  stood  in  one 
corner. 
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Every  Greek  boy  spent  much  time  on  the  athletic  field  and 
in  the  gymnasium.  Here  one  boy  is  throwing  the  javelin; 
another  is  practising  the  long  jump ;  and  others  are  wrestling. 
These,  together  with  throwing  the  discus  and  foot  racing, 
were  the  sports  the  boys  practised  for  the  Olympic  Games. 


“And  some  day  we  shall  wear  the  olive  wreath 
at  Olympia  ourselves,”  boasted  Meton.  Then  he 
stopped  to  ask,  “Will  Philip  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  games,  Father?” 

“Anyone  who  is  a  Greek  and  can  meet  the  other 
conditions  may  take  part  in  the  games,”  Cimon 
told  them  with  a  smile.  “But  remember  that  the 
training  is  long  and  difficult,  for  you  will  be  matched 
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The  famous  Olympic  Games,  in  which  all  the  Greeks  took 
part,  were  held  in  the  great  stadium  at  the  city  of  Olympia 
every  four  years.  Can  you  find  the  merchants’  booths  in  the 

stadium? 


with  the  best  of  the  Greek  athletes.  You  will  need 
years  of  training,  if  you  are  one  day  to  bring  home 
the  victor’s  wreath.” 

As  Cimon  left  the  court,  Davos  came  into  it. 
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“Father  has  promised  to  take  us  to  the  Olympic 
Games  next  year,  Davos/'  cried  Meton.  “There,  will 
be  wrestling  and  hurling  the  javelin  and  foot  races 
and  .  .  .  ” 

“And,  after  all  the  other  games  are  over,  you  will 
see  the  chariot  races  and  cheer  your  favorite  horses 
on  to  victory,"  finished  Davos. 

Meton  drew  a  long  breath,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
“What  else  is  there  to  see,  Davos?"  he  asked. 

“You  will  see  many  traders'  booths  filled  with 
things  you  will  want  to  buy,"  replied  Davos.  “The 
games  at  Olympia  are  very  important  to  Greece  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  merchants  go  there  to  sell 
goods,  and  you  will  hear  them  crying  their  wares 
all  day  long.  There  will  be  artists  looking  for  ath¬ 
letes  who  will  be  good  models  for  their  statues  and 
poets  getting  ideas  for  their  poems." 

“And  people  from  all  Greece  will  be  there,"  added 
Philip. 

“Yes,"  agreed  Davos.  “You  will  meet  people  from 
many  cities  in  Greece,  and  from  the  Greek  colonies. 
If  any  Greek  cities  are  fighting  with  each  other 
at  the  time  of  the  games,  the  warfare  will  be  stopped 
long  enough  for  the  people  to  go  to  the  games  and 
return.  Because  the  Olympic  Games  are  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Zeus,  both  sides  will  think  it  a 
religious  duty  to  honor  Zeus  in  this  way.  You  will 
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hear  news  from  all  over  Greece.  If  there  is  anything 
of  importance  to  be  told,  the  herald  will  announce 
it  before  the  games  begin.” 

“On  the  very  last  day,”  Davos  went  on,  “you  will 
see  each  victor  receive  an  olive  wreath.” 

“Once,”  said  Philip,  “a  man  from  home  won  the 
foot  race  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  the  city  set  up 
a  statue  of  him  in  the  market  place.” 

“The  honor  of  taking  part  in  the  games  and  the 
glory  of  winning  the  olive  wreath  are  reward  enough 
for  years  of  hard  training,  but  Olympic  victors  do 
get  other  honors,”  said  Davos.  “The  people  of  the 
winner’s  native  city  are  usually  so  proud  of  him 
that  they  honor  him  with  a  statue,  and  sometimes 
his  statue  is  set  up  at  Olympia,  too.  The  victor’s 
friends  often  give  him  gifts.  Feasts  are  held  for  him, 
and  poems  are  written  in  his  honor.” 

“0,  Davos!”  exclaimed  Meton,  “do  you  think  that 
I  shall  ever  run  well  enough  to  win  the  foot  races 
at  Olympia  and  bring  home  an  olive  wreath  to 
Athens?” 

“It  will  depend  on  the  way  you  practice  running 
while  you  are  growing,”  replied  Davos. 

Meton  was  content  with  that  answer,  for  neither 
he  nor  Davos  knew  that,  years  later,  Philip  would 
be  the  one  to  win  an  Olympic  crown  and  bring  honor 
to  his  home  city  in  Crete. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Where  and  how  often  were  the  Olympic  Games 
held  in  early  Greece? 

2.  Why  were  they  held? 

3.  Who  could  take  part  in  the  Olympic  Games? 

4.  How  were  the  winners  rewarded? 

5.  Give  four  reasons  why  the  Olympic  Games 
were  very  important  to  the  people  of  early  Greece. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  important  results  of 
athletic  games  in  our  day? 

The  Olympic  Games  Then  and  Now 

1.  Locate  Olympia,  the  city  where  the  Greek 
games  were  held,  on  the  map  you  made  for  the  first 
story  about  this  unit. 

2.  Look  at  the  pictures,  showing  where  and  how 
the  Greeks  trained  for  their  games,  in  Jennie  Hall’s 
Men  of  Old  Greece,  opposite  page  34  and  on  pages 
37  and  46,  if  you  can  get  that  book  in  the  library. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  the  games  you  might  see  at  an 
athletic  meet  today.  Opposite  this  list,  write  a  list 
of  the  games  that  Philip  and  Meton  would  see  at 
Olympia. 

4.  Ask  your  gymnasium  teacher  where  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  are  held  in  our  time,  how  often  they  are 
held,  and  who  may  take  part  in  them. 

5.  If  you  can  find  any  pictures  of  Olympic  vic¬ 
tors  of  today,  ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  post  them 
on  the  bulletin  board. 
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Look  carefully  at  this  plan.  It  shows  some  important  spots  in  and  about  Athens. 
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THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  SEVEN 

1.  Draw  a  plan  or  picture  map  of  Athens  showing 
the  Long  Walls,  the  Acropolis,  the  market  place,  and 
the  Pnyx  (niks),  as  the  hill  where  the  Assembly 
met  was  called.  It  will  help  you  to  look  at  the  plan 
on  page  209  of  your  text,  and  the  picture  on  page 
131  of  Eva  M.  Tappan’s  Story  of  the  Greek  People , 
if  you  can  get  that  book. 

2.  Get  any  of  the  following  books  that  may  be  in 
your  library,  or  that  you  or  your  friends  may  have, 
and  read  the  stories,  or  ask  some  older  person  to 
read  them  to  you. 

Hall,  Jennie,  Men  of  Old  Greece  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  pp.  171-217,  the  story  of  “Phidias  and  the 
Parthenon.” 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Tanglewood  Tales  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.),  the  story  of  “The  Pomegranate 
Seeds.” 

Snedeker,  Caroline  D.,  Theras  and  His  Town 
(Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.).  This  is  a  book  about 
an  Athenian  boy. 

Tappan,  Eva  M.,  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  pp.  78-78,  “The  Olympic 
Games.” 

3.  Remember  to  collect  and  arrange  in  your  note¬ 
book  the  pictures  you  have  for  this  unit. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  FOR  UNIT  SEVEN 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  the  unit,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with 
the  needed  words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

-  in  the  Great  Days  of  - 

The  greatest  city  in  old  Greece  was  — - , 

and  the  greatest  days  of  the  city  of - were 

those  when  -  led  the  Assembly.  He  per¬ 
suaded  the - in  the  Assembly  to  vote  money 

to  pay  for  the  -  which  connected  the  city 

with  its - ,  and  for  the  beautiful  new  — - 

on  the  Acropolis.  He  encouraged  the  building  of 
many  -  so  that  the  city  grew  rich  on  its 


It  was  in - time  that  Sophocles  wrote  great 

- ,  and - ,  the  greatest  of  Athenian 

sculptors,  carved  the  beautiful  figures  for  the  tem¬ 
ple  called  the  - .  In  those  great  days  the 

Athenians  had  well-trained  minds  and  fine  bodies. 

They  studied  - -  and  - — — —  in  their 

schools,  and  practiced - —  and - —  every 

day  in  their  gymnasiums.  Like  other - ,  they 

took  part  in  the - - Games  which  were  held 

at - ^ -  in  honor  of  the  god - . 

Three  gifts  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 

the  great  days  of  Pericles  are  — -  and 

-  and  - . 
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UNIT  EIQHT 

While  the  Greeks  Were  Becoming 
a  Great  People 

The  Greek  family  in  the  picture  on  the  opposite 
page  is  listening  to  a  story  about  the  early  heroes 
who  helped  the  Greeks  to  grow  into  a  great  people. 
For  a  thousand  years,  the  Greeks  had  been  busy 
increasing  their  trade  and  defending  their  freedom. 
By  Pericles’  time,  they  had  built  many  trading  cities 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
had  fought  many  times  with  the  countries  to  the 
east.  It  was  the  heroes  of  those  early  days  of  whom 
the  Greek  poets  wrote  and  whose  statues  Greek 
artists  loved  to  carve. 

In  these  chapters  about  the  days  when  the  Greeks 
were  becoming  a  great  people,  you  will  find  some 
of  the  old  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us : 

When  Greece  Was  Young 

How  the  Greek  Cities  Spread  to  Other  Lands 

The  Coming  of  the  Persians 

How  the  Spartans  Lived 

How  Athens  Saved  Greek  Freedom 
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When  Greece  Was  Young 

“It  was  long  ago  when  Greece  was  young,”  Davos 
began  his  story,  as  the  boys  joined  him  on  the  porch 
one  evening.  “A  Trojan  (tro'jan)  prince  named 
Paris  (par'is)  had  come  across  the  sea  to  Greece 
to  visit  the  king  of  Sparta  (spar'ta).  During  his 
visit  to  the  city,  the  young  prince  fell  in  love  with 
the  king’s  wife,  the  beautiful  Queen  Helen.  While 
the  king  was  away  on  the  island  of  Crete,  Prince 
Paris  sailed  off  to  the  city  of  Troy  (troi)  with 
Queen  Helen. 

“When  the  King  of  Sparta  returned  home  and 
learned  what  Paris  had  done,  he  was  determined  to 
get  back  his  beautiful  wife  and  to  punish  Paris. 
He  asked  the  kings  of  many  other  cities  in  Greece 
to  join  him  in  a  war  against  Troy.  One  of  the  kings 
who  agreed  to  help  him  was  Odysseus.  The  Greek 
kings  called  their  fighting  men  together,  loaded  their 
ships  with  weapons  and  food,  and  sailed  across  the 
Aegean  Sea. 

“But  they  found  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  such  strong  walls  that  they  could  not  take 
it.  For  ten  long  years  they  tried  to  take  the  city. 
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The  early  Greeks  lived  in  simple  farmhouses  like  this,  in 
the  days  of  which  Homer’s  poems  tell. 


Many  brave  Greeks  and  many  brave  Trojans  were 
killed  in  the  fighting.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro¬ 
jans  grew  tired  of  the  long  war.  Within  the  strong 
walls  of  Troy,  some  of  the  Trojans  blamed  Prince 
Paris  for  bringing  so  much  suffering  and  trouble 
on  the  people  of  Troy.  Others  blamed  the  beautiful 
Queen  Helen  for  leaving  Sparta.  Outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  the  Greeks  felt  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  conquer  Troy. 

“At  last  the  wise  Odysseus  said,  T  have  a  plan 
by  which  we  may  defeat  these  men  of  Troy/ 

“The  Greeks  listened  to  Odysseus  and  built  a  big, 
hollow  horse  that  could  hold  a  number  of  men.  One 
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The  Greeks  were  a  shepherd  people  when  they  wandered 
into  Europe,  and  for  a  long  time  after  they  came  into  Greece 
most  of  them  made  their  living  from  their  herds  and  flocks. 


dark  night,  the  King  of  Sparta  and  Odysseus  and 
some  of  the  other  Greek  leaders  climbed  up  into  the 
horse  and  closed  the  opening  in  the  side.  The  rest 
of  the  Greek  army  left  their  camp  before  the  walls 
of  Troy  and  sailed  away  in  their  ships.” 

“They  only  pretended  to  sail  away,”  said  Meton. 
“They  sailed  around  behind  an  island  and  hid  there 
all  of  the  next  day.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Davos.  “They  were  planning  to 
return  and  surprise  the  Trojans. 

“When  morning  came,  the  people  of  Troy  looked 
down  from  their  high,  city  walls  on  the  great, 
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wooden  horse  that  the  Greeks  had  left.  Some  said 
it  was  an  evil  thing  and  should  be  destroyed.  Others 
said  that  it  must  be  a  gift  to  the  gods,  who  would 
be  angry  if  the  horse  were  harmed.  At  last  the 
Trojan  leaders  decided  that  the  gods  would  be 
pleased  if  they  took  the  wooden  horse  into  the  city.” 

“It  must  have  been  hard  to  move  the  great  horse 
with  all  of  those  men  inside,”  said  Philip. 

“Yes,”  answered  Davos,  “but  the  Trojans  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it  inside  the  city  walls.  All  day 
it  stood  in  the  city  while  the  people  of  Troy  made 
merry.  After  ten  years  of  war,  the  enemy  had  gone 
away.  The  Trojans  believed  that  their  city  was  safe 
at  last.  They  did  not  think  that  the  Greeks  would 
return. 

“Night  came,  and  the  people  of  the  city  slept. 
Then  Odysseus  and  the  other  Greeks  hidden  in  the 
hollow  horse  came  out.  They  killed  the  guards  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  opened  the  gates  wide. 
In  came  the  Greek  army,  which  had  returned  from 
the  hiding  place  behind  the  island. 

“The  people  of  Troy  awoke  and  rushed  to  arms, 
but  they  could  not  save  their  city  once  the  enemies 
were  inside  the  walls.  The  plan  of  Odysseus  had 
done  what  years  of  fighting  could  not  do.  The  Greeks 
burned  the  city  of  Troy  to  the  ground  and  sailed 
away  to  Greece  with  the  beautiful  Queen  Helen.” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Who  was  Odysseus? 

2.  Why  could  not  the  Greeks  get  into  the  city 
of  Troy? 

3.  Why  are  our  cities  today  not  protected  in  the 
same  way? 

4.  Where  are  the  cities  of  Sparta  and  Troy 
(use  a  map)  ? 

Finding  Out  About  the  Stories  in 
Homer’s  Poems 

1.  Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  names  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  famous  poems,  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey. 
Tell  the  class  what  these  names  mean. 

2.  Get  from  your  library  one  of  the  stories  about 
what  happened  to  Odysseus  on  his  way  home  from 
Troy,  and  read  it  or  ask  some  older  person  to  read 
it  to  you.  Perhaps,  if  you  get  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories 
Told  Anew  by  J.  P.  Peabody,  your  teacher  will  read 
or  tell  the  stories  on  pages  74  to  112. 

3.  Put  Sparta  and  Troy  on  the  picture  map  you 
made  for  the  first  story  in  Unit  Seven. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

How  Greek  Cities  Spread  to  Other  Lands 

“Today,  Philip,  I  met  an  Athenian  merchant  who 
wishes  to  go  to  Delphi  (del'fi)  to  find  out  about  a 
place  for  a  colony  in  Italy  (it'a-li).  I  shall  travel 
with  him  to  visit  the  oracle,”  said  Cleon  one  morning. 

“Why  are  you  going  there,  Father?”  asked  Philip. 

“I  am  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  my  busi¬ 
ness,”  answered  Cleon.  “You  know  that  people  go 
to  the  oracle  of  the  god  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Delphi 
to  find  out  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future.” 

“Why  does  the  merchant  want  to  pick  out  a  place 
for  a  colony  in  Italy?”  Philip  wanted  to  know. 

“You  will  have  to  ask  Davos  to  tell  you  that,” 
answered  his  father.  “I  must  get  ready  for  my 
journey.” 

“Come,”  said  Meton,  who  was  standing  by,  “Davos 
will  tell  us  all  about  colonies.” 

“A  colony,”  said  Davos  when  they  found  him  in 
the  court,  “is  made  up  of  people  who  leave  their 
home  city  to  begin  a  new  city.” 

“Why  should  anyone  want  to  leave  Athens?” 
asked  Meton.  “I  cannot  imagine  that  Father  would 
care  to  leave.” 
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“Not  everybody  is  so  fortunate  as  your  father, 
Meton,”  answered  Davos.  “He  has  everything  that 
he  wants  here  at  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  He  can  vote.  He  can  hold  office.  He  has 
land  and  much  wealth.  Some  people  go  to  a  new 
city  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the 
government.  Others  want  land  which  they  cannot 
buy  at  home,  and  so  they  go  to  a  new  place  where 
land  is  cheap.  Some  think  they  can  improve  their 
business,  as  Philip’s  father  did  by  going  to  Crete. 

“This  merchant  who  is  going  with  your  father  to 
Delphi,  Philip,  wants  to  grow  rich  in  trade.  He 
thinks  that  southern  Italy  is  a  good  place  for  a  trad¬ 
ing  city.  The  people  who  live  in  Italy  want  to  buy 
Greek  goods.  He  and  some  of  the  men  who  want  to 
go  with  him  to  start  the  colony  have  already  talked 
with  Pericles,  who  thinks  that  their  plans  are  good. 
Now  they  wish  to  find  out  whether  their  colony  will 
succeed.  That  is  why  this  merchant  is  going  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.” 

“What  do  you  think  the  oracle  will  say?”  asked 
Meton. 

“I  do  not  know,  but  it  will  help  to  pick  a  good 
place  for  a  new  city.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
Greeks  have  asked  the  help  of  Apollo  in  placing  colo¬ 
nies.  Men  from  the  city  of  Corinth  (kor'inth)  went 
to  Delphi  to  find  out  where  to  build  a  new  city.  The 
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From  all  over  Greece  people  came  to  hear  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Here  a  Greek  merchant 
asks  whether  a  new  colony  in  Italy  will  succeed. 

oracle  asked  whether  they  wished  health  or  wealth. 
When  they  said  wealth,  it  told  them  to  build  Syra¬ 
cuse  (sir'a-kus)  on  the  island  of  Sicily  (sis'i-li).” 
“Is  Syracuse  a  wealthy  city?”  asked  Philip. 
“Yes,”  answered  Davos,  “it  has  a  very  rich  trade.” 
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“Does  Syracuse  belong  to  Corinth?”  asked  Meton. 

“No,”  said  Davos,  “no  more  than  the  new  city 
in  Italy  will  belong  to  Athens.  Greek  colonies  belong 
only  to  themselves.” 

“Will  the  people  who  go  to  Italy  ever  want  to 
come  back  to  Athens?”  Meton  wanted  to  know. 

“Of  course,”  Davos  replied.  “Many  will  come  back 
to  visit  their  friends  and  relatives.  When  people 
leave  home  to  make  a  new  city,  they  always  take 
fire  from  the  altar  of  the  mother  city.  This  fire  is 
kept  burning  during  the  long  voyage.  When  they 
reach  their  new  home,  they  light  the  fire  on  their 
altar  with  the  flame  they  bring  from  their  old  home. 
In  this  way  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  helps  to  keep 
up  the  friendship  between  the  mother  city  and  the 
colony.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  all  brought  their  altar  fires  from  a  home  city. 
People,  in  colonies  never  forget  that  they  are  Greeks. 
They  continue  to  worship  the  gods  of  Greece  and 
to  speak  the  Greek  language.” 

“Then  fire  from  the  altar  of  Athens  will  be  carried 
to  Italy,”  said  Meton. 

“Certainly,”  replied  Davos.  “No  Greek  would 
think  of  leaving  home  to  live  in  a  colony  without 
the  sacred  fire.  How  could  a  new  trading  city  hope 
for  success  if  it  did  not  honor  the  gods?” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  was  a  Greek  colony? 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  Greeks  left  their  home 
cities  to  form  colonies. 

3.  What  was  an  oracle? 

4.  Why  was  the  oracle  at  Delphi  consulted? 

5.  Give  two  bonds  of  union  that  connected  the 
Greek  colony  with  its  mother-city. 

6.  From  what  countries  do  colonists  come  to  the 
United  States  today? 

7.  Why  do  colonists  leave  their  home  countries 
today? 

8.  What  gifts  for  the  world  did  the  Greek  col¬ 
onists  carry  with  them  to  Italy? 

9.  Do  we  still  enjoy  any  of  these  gifts  today? 

Things  to  Find  on  the  Map 

1.  Find  Delphi  on  the  map  on  page  165. 

2.  On  a  map  of  modern  Europe,  find  the  cities 
that  began  long  ago  as  the  Greek  colonies  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (Look  for  Siracusa)  and  Byzantium  (bi-zan'- 
tl-um)  (Look  for  Istanbul).  Find  them  on  page 
165,  also. 

3.  Find  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  three 
cities  that  were  begun  by  colonists  who  came  from 
Europe. 

4.  Find  three  American  cities  that  were  made 
by  colonists  moving  from  east  to  west  in  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  Coming  of  the  Persians 

In  the  sunny  open  court  of  the  Athenian  house, 
Meton  and  Philip  were  playing  with  wooden  spears. 

“My  word  is  the  law  of  the  land!”  cried  Meton, 
pretending  to  be  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

“You  should  have  a  bow  and  arrows,  Meton,”  said 
Davos,  who  was  watching  them  from  the  porch.  “The 
Greeks  use  the  spear,  but  the  Persians  use  the  bow.” 

“Oh,  Davos,”  said  Philip,  “will  you  tell  us  how 
Athens  drove  the  Persians  back  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (mar'a-thon)  ?” 

“As  Meton  said,”  began  Davos,  sitting  down  in 
the  shade  of  the  olive  tree,  “in  Persia  the  king’s 
word  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  people  of  Persia 
cannot  vote  on  how  their  money  is  to  be  spent  as 
the  citizens  of  Athens  do.  They  have  no  assembly. 
The  great  king  of  Persia  decides  all  important  ques¬ 
tions  himself. 

“More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  many  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aegean  Sea  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Some  of  them 
were  so  afraid  to  fight  the  great  king’s  army  that 
they  sent  him  earth  and  water  as  a  sign  that  they 
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This  is  the  way  messages  were  sent  at  the  time  when 
Phidippides  ran  his  famous  Marathon  race.  Here  the  swift 
runner  sets  off  on  the  long  trip  to  Sparta. 


accepted  his  rule.  When  they  were  ruled  by  Persia, 
they  had  to  obey  the  king  in  everything,  just  as  the 
Persians  do.  Once  they  had  been  free  cities  with  a 
right  to  decide  on  their  own  affairs,  and  they  wanted 
to  be  free  again.” 

“When  Athens  tried  to  help  them  get  free,  the 
king  of  Persia  came  to  take  Greece,”  said  Meton. 

“Yes,  he  set  sail  with  many  more  men  than  Athens 
had  in  her  army  and  landed  them  on  the  plain  by 
the  Bay  of  Marathon  north  of  Athens,”  said  Davos. 

“The  Athenian  leaders  tried  to  get  help  from  the 
other  Greek  cities.  Phidippides  (fi-dlpTdez),  the 
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fastest  runner  in  Athens,  ran  for  two  days  and  two 
nights  to  beg  the  citizens  of  Sparta  to  come  and 
help  fight  the  Persians.  ‘If  you  do  not  come/  he 
told  them,  ‘Athens  will  be  destroyed  and  all  Greece 
will  be  taken  by  the  King  of  Persia/  ” 

“Why  didn’t  they  come  right  away?”  asked  Philip. 

“Because  they  said  it  was  against  their  law  to 
begin  a  war  until  the  moon  was  full,”  answered 
Davos. 

“But  Miltiades  (mil-tl'a-dez)  would  not  let  the 
Athenians  wait  that  long,”  declared  Meton. 

“No,”  agreed  Davos,  “the  Athenians  listened  to 
Miltiades,  and  hurried  out  over  the  hills  to  meet  the 
mighty  Persian  army.  The  Persians  had  left  their 
ships  and  were  ready  to  take  the  road  to  Athens. 
There  on  the  shore  beside  the  bay,  the  Athenians 
won  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Some  of  the  Persians 
went  back  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  were  killed. 

“As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  great  Milti¬ 
ades  asked  for  a  runner  to  race  back  to  the  city  and 
tell  the  good  news  to  the  anxious  Athenians  at  home. 
All  that  day  Phidippides  had  been  fighting,  but  he 
offered  to  carry  the  message  to  Athens.  He  reached 
the  city  and  cried,  ‘Rejoice!  We  conquer!’  Then 
he  fell  dead.  No  Athenian  runner  has  ever  run  a 
greater  race,  or  brought  greater  joy  to  Athens.” 
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“But  the  Persians  didn’t  go  home  right  away, 
did  they?”  asked  Philip. 

“No,  they  sailed  around  to  the  harbor  of  Athens,” 
answered  Davos,  “but  Miltiades  and  his  soldiers 
were  camping  there  in  front  of  the  city  by  that  time. 
The  great  king  did  not  want  to  fight  again,  and  so  he 
went  home,  and  the  cities  of  Greece  were  still  free.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  citizens  of  Athens  have 
more  freedom  than  the  Persians? 

2.  Where  were  the  Greeks  ruled  by  Persia? 

3.  How  did  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  Greek 
cities  change  when  the  Persian  king  ruled  them? 

4.  How  did  the  early  Greeks  send  messages? 

5.  How  are  messages  carried  today? 

6.  What  would  have  happened  to  the  Greeks  if 
the  Persians  had  succeeded  in  taking  Greece? 

Things  to  Find  on  the  Map 

1.  Find  Persia,  the  country  of  the  mighty  king, 
on  page  165.  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Greece? 

2.  Find  Sparta  and  trace  the  way  that  you  think 
Phidippides  ran  from  Athens  to  Sparta. 

3.  Find  Marathon,  and  trace  the  way  Phidippi¬ 
des  probably  ran  from  the  battlefield  to  Athens. 

4.  Ask  some  older  boy,  or  your  gymnasium 
teacher,  to  tell  you  about  the  Marathon  race  that 
we  have  in  our  own  time.  Perhaps  you  can  show 
on  a  map  the  place  where  it  was  last  held. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
How  the  Spartans  Lived 

“Did  you  know  that  the  Spartans  win  more  prizes 
in  the  Olympic  Games  than  the  men  from  any  other 
city  in  Greece?”  Philip  asked  Meton,  as  they  walked 
home  with  Davos  from  gymnasium  one  evening. 

“That  is  what  the  teacher  was  saying  this  after¬ 
noon  when  we  were  throwing  the  discus,”  answered 
Meton.  “He  said  the  Spartan  boys  spend  long  hours 
practicing  running  and  throwing  the  javelin  and 
the  discus.  But  I  am  glad  I  don’t  live  in  Sparta.” 

“Why?”  asked  Philip. 

“In  Sparta,  I  could  not  study  Homer’s  poems  or 
play  the  lyre  very  much  or  see  beautiful  temples  like 
the  Parthenon,”  said  Meton. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a  Spartan  either,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Philip.  “The  boys  there  have  to  start  train¬ 
ing  for  the  army  when  they  are  seven  years  old.  I 
am  twelve.  Think  of  leaving  home  five  years  ago!” 

“Why  do  the  Spartans  take  the  boys  away  from 
home  when  they  are  so  young,  Davos?”  asked  Meton. 

“The  Spartans  have  no  interest  in  trade  or  art 
or  writing  plays,”  explained  Davos.  “They  think 
that  every  citizen  should  spend  his  life  training  to 
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Here  are  the  people  of  Sparta  in  their  market  place.  Notice 
how  many  soldiers  there  are.  The  citizens  of  Sparta  gained 
their  living  from  the  farms  about  the  city  rather  than  from 
trade,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  military  training. 

be  a  soldier.  The  city  of  Sparta  is  like  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  camp.  Spartan  fathers  want  their  boys  to  be 
trained  when  they  are  little  to  be  strong  and  brave. 
They  believe  that  as  long  as  a  man  has  enough  plain 
food  to  eat,  clothing  to  keep  him  warm,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  bed  to  sleep  in,  he  needs  nothing  more.” 
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“How  does  his  family  get  food?”  asked  Philip. 

“Every  Spartan  citizen  has  a  farm  where  his 
slaves  raise  grain  and  vegetables,”  replied  Davos. 
“If  a  Spartan  boy  has  no  land  of  his  own,  when  he 
is  grown,  the  state  gives  him  land  and  slaves 
to  cultivate  it.  Part  of  the  crops  go  to  feed  the  sol¬ 
diers,  for  each  citizen  must  give  his  share  to  sup¬ 
port  the  army.  The  rest  belongs  to  his  family,  since 
his  wife  and  daughters  and  little  sons  must  have 
food.” 

“Do  Spartan  girls  spin  and  weave  and  fill  chests 
with  fine  linen  and  woolen  goods  before  they  marry, 
as  Sophia  is  doing?”  asked  Philip. 

“Spartan  girls  do  not  stay  at  home  as  Athenian 
girls  do,”  answered  Davos.  “They  go  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  run  and  jump  like  boys.” 

“Sophia  has  never  been  in  a  gymnasium,”  said 
Meton. 

“No,  Athenian  girls  are  not  trained  in  games  any 
more  than  Athenian  boys  are  trained  only  to  be  sol¬ 
diers,”  said  Davos. 

“Tell  us  how  the  Spartan  army  died  fighting  the 
Persians,  Davos,”  said  Meton,  as  the  porter  opened 
the  door  for  them. 

“After  dinner,”  promised  Davos.  “Your  father 
has  guests,  so  that  you  will  eat  with  your  mother 
and  Sophia.” 
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“Here  we  are,  Davos,”  cried  Meton  a  little  while 
later.  “Mother  let  us  bring  our  raisins  and  honey 
cakes  out  here  on  the  porch.  We  brought  some  for 
you,  too.  Now  let  us  have  the  story.” 

“Leonidas  (le-on'i-das)  was  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,”  began  Davos,  smiling  his  thanks.  “Sparta 
always  has  two  kings.  Did  you  know  that,  Philip?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  Philip,  breaking  off  a  piece 
of  his  cake  and  giving  it  to  the  porter’s  dog,  which 
had  followed  them  into  the  court. 

“Greece  needed  brave  men  like  Leonidas,”  Davos 
went  on,  “for  the  Persians  were  preparing  to  come 
again.  Persia  had  a  new  king  who  was  determined 
to  take  Greece.  He  had  many  ships  built  and  a  much 
greater  army  than  before.  This  time  the  army  went 
by  land,  and  the  ships  followed  it  along  the  coast 
instead  of  sailing  across  the  Aegean  Sea. 

“The  Greeks  knew  that  when  the  Persians  came 
to  the  high  mountains  in  northern  Greece,  they 
would  have  to  go  through  a  very  narrow  place  in 
the  road.  You  know  that  is  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
(ther-mop'i-le),  named  for  the  hot  springs  near  it. 
Athens  and  Sparta  joined  forces  and  went  to  meet 
the  Persians.  While  the  fleet,  of  Athens  sailed  to 
fight  the  Persian  ships,  King  Leonidas  took  a  small 
army  to  the  mountain  pass  to  keep  the  Persian  army 
from  marching  on  into  Greece. 
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“For  a  whole  day,  the  Persian  army  tried  to  drive 
the  Greeks  from  the  pass.  Again  and  again  they 
failed.  They  were  losing  many  of  their  best  soldiers. 
Then  a  Greek  who  was  not  true  to  his  country  told 
the  Persians  about  a  secret  path  over  the  mountain. 
During  the  night  a  part  of  the  Persian  troops 
marched  over  this  secret  path.  When  morning 
dawned,  the  Greeks  found  that  thousands  of  Per¬ 
sians  were  behind  them  as  well  as  in  front  of  them. 

“Leonidas  knew  that  he  could  not  hold  the  pass 
with  the  enemy  both  in  front  of  him  and  behind 
him,  but  he  wanted  to  delay  the  Persians  as  long 
as  he  could.  He  said  to  the  Greeks  who  were  not 
from  Sparta,  ‘Retreat!  There  is  yet  time.  We  who 
are  Spartans  will  remain  to  hold  the  pass.’  Many  of 
the  Greeks  escaped,  but  Leonidas  and  his  men  fought 
on  until  they  were  all  killed.” 

“Then  the  Persians  went  on  and  burned  Athens,” 
said  Meton. 

“Ah!  that  is  another  story,”  replied  Davos. 
Things  to  Tell 

1.  Give  the  chief  differences  between  Spartan  and 
Athenian  education.  In  which  city  would  you  have 
liked  to  go  to  school?’  Why? 

2.  This  chapter  tells  you  that  slaves  raised  grain 
and  vegetables  for  the  Spartans.  Tell  three  kinds 
of  work  that  you  think  slaves  did  for  the  Athenians. 
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3.  Which  city  do  you  think  put  more  gifts  into 
the  treasure  chest,  Sparta  or  Athens?  Give  the  rea¬ 
son  for  your  answer. 

Looking  at  Maps  and  Pictures 

1.  Find  on  the  map,  page  165,  the  city  of  Sparta 
where  Leonidas  lived. 

2.  Find  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  where  the 
Greeks  met  the  Persians. 

3.  Trace  the  way  by  which  the  Persian  army  and 
the  Persian  fleet  came  to  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae 
from  their  own  country. 

4.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  market  place  of 
Sparta  on  page  229.  Compare  it  with  the  market 
place  of  Athens,  on  page  160.  Which  do  you  think 
had  finer  buildings? 

5.  There  are  good  pictures  showing  the  cities  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  on  pages  39  and  131  of  Eva  M. 
Tappan’s  Story  of  the  Greek  People .  Try  to  get  the 
book  at  the  library,  and  compare  the  two  cities. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

How  Athens  Saved  Greek  Freedom 

Philip  and  Meton  could  not  find  Davos.  He  was 
not  in  the  corner  of  the  court  where  he  usually  sat 
when  he  told  them  stories. 

Cimon,  coming  from  one  of  the  rooms  out  into 
the  porch  and  hearing  Meton  asking  his  mother 
where  Davos  was,  said,  “My  son,  I  sent  Davos  down 
to  the  harbor  with  a  message  to  the  captain  of  a 
ship  that  has  just  come  in  from  sea.” 

“But,  father,”  said  Meton,  “Davos  promised  to 
tell  us  how  Greece  was  saved  when  the  Persians 
burned  Athens.” 

“That  is,  indeed,  important,”  answered  Cimon, 
smiling  down  at  the  two  boys.  “Tomorrow,  Herodo¬ 
tus  (he-rod'o-tus) ,  is  to  be  my  guest.  After  dinner 
he  will  read  from  the  great  history  he  is  writing. 
How  would  you  boys  like  to  eat  dessert  with  us  and 
hear  him  read  about  the  coming  of  the  Persians?” 

“Oh,  Father!”  cried  Meton,  “will  you  really  let 
us  have  dinner  with  you  when  you  have  guests?” 

“Not  dinner.  Just  dessert,”  replied  his  father 
firmly.  “And  you  and  Philip  must  learn  as  much 
as  possible  from  Herodotus.  In  the  morning,  I  shall 
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have  Davos  take  you  to  see  the  Painted  Porch  in 
the  market  place.  You  must  study  the  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  there  on  the  walls.  Find  out  all 
you  can  from  the  artist’s  painting.  Then  you  will 
understand  better  what  Herodotus  reads  about  the 
great  struggle  of  Athens  with  the  Persians.” 

“Tell  us  about  the  battle  of  Salamis  (sa'la-mis), 
please,  Father,”  begged  Meton. 

“Perhaps,”  agreed  his  father,  “I  had  better  tell 
you  how  Athens  saved  Greece,  though  the  city  was 
destroyed.  Davos  will  not  return  until  it  is  too  late 
for  a  story.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  great 
Greek  leader  who  planned  to  defeat  the  Persians  by 
building  ships?” 

“Themistocles  (them-is'to-klez),”  answered  the 
two  boys  together. 

Cimon  nodded  and  began.  “After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  Themistocles  spoke  in  the  Assembly  beg¬ 
ging  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  build  a  navy.  He  said, 
‘The  Persians  will  come  again.  Even  now  the  great 
king  is  building  ships  and  training  an  army  to  con¬ 
quer  Greece.  The  Persians  will  come  with  many 
ships.  We  can  not  hope  to  turn  them  back  unless 
we,  too,  have  ships.’  Many  times  Themistocles  said 
this  in  the  Assembly. 

“At  first  the  citizens  of  Athens  would  not  listen 
to  him.  Instead,  they  sent  messengers  to  the  oracle 
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Herodotus  wrote  the  earliest  history  of  the  world  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  In  it,  he  made  clear  to  all  the  Greeks  that 
Athens  had  saved  them  from  the  rule  of  Persia. 


of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  messengers  asked  what  the 
Athenians  should  do  if  the  Persian  king  came  to 
attack  Greece.  The  answer  they  received  from 'the 
oracle  puzzled  them.  It  was,  Take  to  your  wooden 
walls/ 

“No  one  was  quite  sure  what  this  meant,  but 
Themistocles  declared  that  ‘wooden  walls'  meant 
ships.  At  last  the  citizens  of  Athens  listened  to  him 
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and  voted  to  build  many  new  warships  so  that 
Athens  would  have  a  navy.” 

“But  the  Persians  came  both  by  land  and  sea,” 
said  Philip. 

“They  did,  indeed,”  agreed  his  uncle,  “and,  as 
Davos  told  you,  the  Greeks  could  not  stop  the  Persian 
army  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  Persian  sol¬ 
diers  marched  on  toward  the  city  of  Athens. 

“The  leaders  of  Athens  took  the  old  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children  to  Salamis  and  other  nearby 
islands.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for  the  Ath¬ 
enian  army  could  not  save  the  city.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  saw  their  homes 
and  temples  burned  to  the  ground. 

“But  Themistocles  had  a  plan  for  defeating  the 
Persians.  He  wanted  them  to  bring  their  ships  into 
the  narrow  space  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and 
the  mainland.  To  get  them  to  do  this,  he  sent  a  slave 
to  tell  the  Persians  that  the  Greeks  were  quarreling 
among  themselves;  that  they  feared  the  Persians; 
and  that  they  were  planning  to  retreat.  He  knew 
that  if  the  Persians  believed  the  slave,  they  would 
attack  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  at 
once. 

“The  Persians  could  not  decide  what  to  do.  While 
they  were  wondering  whether  or  not  to  begin  a 
battle,  some  of  the  Greek  ships  sailed  away.  This 
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looked  as  if  the  slave  had  told  the  truth,  and  the 
Greeks  were  trying  to  escape. 

“Then  the  Persians  tried  to  shut  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  ships  up  in  the  bay.  So  many  Persian  ships 
crowded  into  the  small  bay  that  they  could  not  be 
managed  well  in  the  fight  that  followed.  The  Greek 
ships,  which  had  pretended  to  sail  away,  returned 
to  make  matters  worse  by  driving  the  Persians 
farther  into  the  narrow  bay. 

“The  great  king  of  Persia  had  had  a  throne  built 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  so  that  he  could  watch  the  battle. 
Instead  of  the  victory  he  expected  for  the  Persian 
fleet,  he  saw  his  ships  destroyed  by  the  Athenian 
navy.” 

“The  Athenians  must  have  been  glad  that  they 
had  Themistocles  for  a  leader,”  said  Philip. 

“They  were,”  answered  Cimon.  “All  Greece  was 
glad.  If  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
all  the  Greek  cities  would  have  lost  their  freedom. 
We  should  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  king  of.  Per¬ 
sia,  just  as  the  Persians  do.  Then  the  work  of  our 
leaders  like  Pericles,  our  sculptors  like  Phidias,  and 
our  writers  like  Sophocles  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.” 

“Both  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  are  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Painted  Porch,” 
said  Meton. 
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“Very  good,  my  son,  but  you  must  try  to  see  all 
that  is  in  the  picture,”  said  his  father  rising. 

“The  gods  are  good  to  us,  Meton,”  said  Philip, 
when  Cimon  had  left  the  porch.  “Davos  will  take 
us  to  the  market  place  to  see  the  picture  in  the 
Painted  Porch  in  the  morning,  and  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  table  when  Uncle  Cimon  has  guests.” 

“And,”  added  Meton,  “we  shall  see  the  great 
traveler,  Herodotus,  and  hear  him  read  his  history.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Herodotus  is  called  the  “Father  of  History.” 
Why  do  you  think  he  is  called  that? 

2.  How  did  Themistocles  manage  to  defeat  the 
big  Persian  fleet  with  the  small  fleet  of  Athens  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis? 

3.  If  the  Persians  had  succeeded  in  taking  Greece, 
what  might  have  been  the  effect  on  the  world’s  treas¬ 
ure  chest? 


Things  to  Draw 

1.  On  the  map  you  made  for  the  first  story  of 
Unit  Seven,  trace  the  route  that  the  Persian  fleet 
followed  from  the  coast  near  Thermopylae  to  the 
bay  of  Salamis.  Look  at  the  map,  page  165,  first. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  Greek  ship.  You  will  find 
a  picture  of  a  Greek  warship  on  page  6  of  Gordon 
Grant’s  The  Story  of  the  Ship ,  if  you  have  that  book 
in  your  library. 
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THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  EIGHT 

1.  Remember  to  collect  pictures  for  the  unit,  and 
ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  post  the  best  ones  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

2.  Read  the  stories  in  any  of  the  following  books 
that  you  may  find  in  the  library,  or  that  you  or  your 
friends  may  have  at  home. 

Hall,  Jennie,  Men  of  Old  Greece  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  pp.  11-87,  91-167.  The  stories  are  about 
Leonidas  and  Themistocles. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  Tanglewood  Tales  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.),  the  story  of  “Circe’s  (sur'se) 
Palace.” 

Peabody,  Josephine,  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  Told 
Anew  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  pp.  74-112.  If 
this  is  hard  for  you  to  read,  perhaps  your  teacher 
or  some  older  person  will  read  it  to  you. 
Snedeker,  Caroline  D.,  Theras  and  His  Town 
(Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.),  pp.  83-173  about  an 
Athenian  boy  in  Sparta  and  pp.  226-231  about 
the  stories  that  Herodotus  told. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  UNIT 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

While  the - Were  Becoming  a - - - -  People 

For  a  thousand  years  before  Pericles’  time  the 
Greeks  had  been  busy  defending  their - -  and 
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gaining  riches  through - .  They  told  many 

stories  about  the - who  had  helped  to  make 

them  a  great  people. 

Some  of  these  stories  were  about  the  - 

who  had  fought  before  the  walls  of  -  for 

ten  years  because  Prince  Paris  had  carried  Queen 

- off  from  the  city  of - to - . 

The  stories  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  written  by 
their  great  poet, - ,  were  about  these  heroes. 

From  earliest  times,  the  Greeks  had  left  their 

homes  to  go  to - in  order  to  get - 

cheap,  or  take  part  in  the  - ,  or  to  grow 

rich  in  - .  One  reason  why  these  people 

remained  Greek  was  their - — ,  for  they  lighted 

the  altar  fire  of  their  new - - with  fire  from 

the  altar  of  their - -  city.  Often  they  asked 

the - - of - at  Delphi  where  to  build 

their  - - . 

Because  the  people  of  Athens  were  trading  people, 

they  had  many  -  and  were  good  sailors. 

The  people  of - spent  all  their  time  training 

to  be  soldiers,  but  when  the - came  to  con¬ 

quer  Greece,  it  was  the  Athenians  who  defeated 
them.  One  of  the  races  in  the  Olympic  games  was 
named  the - Race  in  honor  of  the  great  run¬ 

ner  who  carried  the  news  of  the  Athenian  victory 

at  - .  The  -  came  again,  but  the 

great  Athenian  leader,  - ,  defeated  their 

fleet  at  the  Bay  of - .  This  left  the - 

free  to  make  their  great  gifts  to  the  world's  treas¬ 
ure  chest. 


Plato  taught  at  the  Academy,  an  athletic  field  near  Athens. 
Find  the  Academy  on  the  plan  of  Athens  on  page  209. 
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UNIT  NINE 

How  the  World  Learned  From  the  Greeks 

By  the  time  the  days  of  Pericles  were  past,  the 
Greeks  had  become  a  great  people.  Their  learned 
men  were  the  most  famous  teachers  of  the  world. 
Their  ideas  about  medicine,  mathematics,  the  study 
of  the  stars,  government,  and  citizenship  have  come 
down  the  centuries  to  the  present  day.  Greek  cities 
became  centers  of  art  and  learning,  whether  they 
were  in  Greece  or  in  foreign  lands.  In  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  years,  all  the  lands  about  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  been  conquered  by  Greek  ideas. 

The  following  stories  tell  how  the  world  learned 
from  the  Greeks: 

The  Great  Teachers  at  Athens 

Studying  in  a  City  Built  by  Alexander  the  Great 

CHAPTER  XXXVII 
The  Great  Teachers  at  Athens 

“Would  you  like  to  see  Davos,  Philip?”  said  Meton 
to  his  cousin,  now  a  grown  man  visiting  once  again 
in  Athens.  “He  is  no  longer  a  slave,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  want  to  see  Davos,”  answered  Philip,  “but 
where  shall  we  find  him?” 
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“He  has  his  own  home,  but  I  am  sure  that  this 
morning  we  shall  find  him  in  the  market  place  or 
at  a  street  corner  listening  to  the  teachings  of  Soc¬ 
rates  (sok'ra-tez),”  replied  Meton. 

“I  have  heard  much  about  Socrates,”  said  Philip, 
as  they  started  out.  “Is  it  true  that  he  talks  to  every¬ 
one  about  the  right  way  to  live?” 

“Yes,  it  is  true,”  answered  Meton.  “Father  thinks 
that  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  Athenians,  greater 
even  than  Pericles.  Socrates  has  dinner  with  us 
quite  often,  and  his  talk  pleases  our  guests  better 
than  anything  else  we  can  offer  them.  Even  old 
men  and  children  listen  to  him,  though  the  young 
men  are  most  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say.” 

“Does  he  really  say  that  there  are  no  gods  on 
Mount  Olympus?”  asked  Philip.  “On  the  ship  that 
brought  me  to  Athens  I  met  an  old  Athenian  gentle¬ 
man.  He  complained  that  Socrates  was  teaching  the 
young  men  not  to  believe  in  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Greece.” 

“I  am  sure  from  what  Socrates  says,”  replied 
Meton,  “that  he  believes  the  world  is  governed  by 
divine  power.  Of  course,  he  does  not  believe  all  the 
old  stories  about  the  gods  and  goddesses.  The  older 
men  of  Athens  do  not  like  that,  and  they  like  still 
less  the  way  he  finds  fault  with  the  government. 
Socrates  tries  to  make  good  citizens  of  all  of  us. 
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The  great  Socrates  taught  on  the  street  corners  of  Athens. 


That  may,  one  day,  get  him  into  trouble  with  the 
rulers  and  the  courts.” 

“I  am  eager  to  see  him  and  hear  what  he  says,” 
answered  Philip. 

“Here  is  Davos,”  said  Meton,  as  they  joined  a 
group  of  men  on  the  corner. 

“This  is  a  real  pleasure,”  Davos  greeted  Philip. 
“I  am  glad  to  see  you  coming  to  listen  to  Socrates, 
the  greatest  of  teachers.” 
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“There  is  Socrates,”  said  Meton,  as  they  moved 
into  the  crowd. 

In  the  center  of  the  group,  Philip  saw  a  short, 
bare-footed  man  dressed  in  plain,  worn  clothes.  He 
was  asking  questions  of  a  young  man  who  seemed 
to  think  he  knew  more  than  Socrates,  but  the  an¬ 
swers  soon  made  the  young  man  appear  to  know 
very  little.  The  men  who  were  listening  laughed, 
and  the  young  man’s  face  grew  red  with  confusion. 

“Socrates  has  made  that  young  man  ashamed 
that  he  knows  so  little,”  said  Meton. 

“The  great  teacher  has  also  made  him  want  to 
learn  more,”  Davos  pointed  out. 

Suddenly,  Philip  liked  the  great  teacher,  and 
thought  that  nothing  would  be  pleasanter  than  to 
spend  hours  in  his  company. 

An  hour  later,  as  they  were  walking  toward 
Meton’s  home,  Philip  asked,  “Why  does  Socrates 
dress  so  poorly?” 

“He  is  the  son  of  a  stone  cutter,  but  he  likes  to 
talk  and  teach,”  said  Meton.  “He  works  very  little 
at  making  a  living.  He  will  not  take  money  for 
teaching,  and  so,  though  he  is  the  wisest  of  all 
Athenians,  he  is  poor.” 

“The  priests  at  the  oracle  of  Delphi  did  well  to 
call  Socrates  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,”  said  Davos. 

“From  what  I  have  heard,  I  think  they  are  right,” 
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agreed  Philip.  “Tomorrow,  Meton,  let  us  join  his 
school  again.  I  want  to  ask  him  some  questions.” 

So  it  happened  that  when  Philip  was  a  young  man, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  a  famous  Greek  teacher  in 
Athens.  Years  later,  Socrates  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Athenian  leaders  because,  they  said,  he  harmed 
young  men  by  teaching  that  there  were  no  gods  on 
Olympus.  But  his  wise  ideas  lived  on  in  the  books 
and  teaching  of  his  greatest  pupil,  whose  name  was 
Plato  (pla'to).  That  is  why  Philip,  years  later,  sent 
his  son  to  study  under  Plato  in  the  Academy  (a-kad'- 
e-me),  a  beautiful  park  just  outside  of  Athens.  Plato 
walked  and  sat  under  the  trees  with  the  young  men. 
He  taught  them  to  think  about  the  right  way  to  live, 
as  he  himself  had  been  taught  by  Socrates.  The 
school  in  the  Academy  grew  until  it  was  a  great 
university  with  teachers  and  schoolrooms  and  a 
library.  For  a  hundred  years  and  more  after  the 
time  of  Socrates,  young  men  went  there  to  study 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  ideas  that  make 
men  good  citizens.  The  Greeks  had  become  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  world. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  great  teacher  in 
Athens  whom  Philip  and  Meton  went  to  see? 

2.  Why  did  the  older  Athenians  object  to  the 
teachings  of  Socrates? 
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3.  What  did  the  priests  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
say  of  Socrates? 

4.  Can  you  tell  what  Socrates  was  putting  into 
the  world’s  treasure  chest? 

Schools  Then  and  Now 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  Philip.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  father  in  Crete  telling  him  what  you  know 
about  Socrates.  The  story  on  pages  221  to  263  of 
Jennie  Hall’s  Men  of  Old  Greece  will  tell  you  many 
things  about  Socrates. 

2.  Show  the  location  of  the  Academy  on  the  map 
of  Athens  that  you  made  for  Unit  Seven.  You  can 
find  it  on  the  plan  of  Athens  on  page  209. 

3.  Bring  a  picture  of  a  present-day  university  to 
class,  and  tell  how  it  is  different  from  the  public 
park  where  Plato  walked  and  talked  with  his  pupils. 

4.  Aristotle  (ar'is-tot-1) ,  one  of  Plato’s  pupils,  be¬ 
came  a  great  scientist.  Aristotle  taught  in  an  ath¬ 
letic  field  called  the  Lyceum,  just  outside  the  gates 
of  Athens.  Look  the  word  lyceum  up  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  and  tell  the  class  what  it  means  today. 


In  the  library  of  the  Museum  in  Egypt  were  science  books 
on  the  stars,  on  mathematics,  on  medicine,  and  on  plant  and 
animal  life.  Here  Clitus  reads  one  by  Aristotle. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
Studying  in  a  City  Built  by 
Alexander  the  Great 

About  a  hundred  years  after  Socrates’  time,  a 
young  Greek  student  called  Clitus  (kli'tus)  sat  read¬ 
ing  a  book  in  the  great  library  of  the  Museum 
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(mu-ze'um)  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  (al'eg-zan'- 
dri-a) .  A  water  clock  was  in  plain  sight  from  where 
he  sat  near  the  door.  When  the  clock  told  him  that 
another  hour  had  passed,  he  rolled  up  his  book  and 
took  it  back  to  its  jar  on  the  shelf. 

“It  is  a  good  law  that  requires  the  owner  of  a 
book  to  allow  the  library  to  copy  it,”  he  said  to  the 
librarian,  who  was  carefully  copying  a  book  on  plant 
life  written  by  Aristotle. 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  librarian,  “it  has  filled  the 
library  of  the  Museum  with  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  books  in  the  world.  The  book  you  have 
been  reading  is  one  of  Aristotle’s  best  works  on 
science.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  bought  it  in  Athens, 
and  brought  it  to  the  library  as  the  law  requires. 
It  took  much  time  to  copy  it,  for  I  found  it  to  be  a 
careless  copy,  and  many  corrections  were  necessary.” 

“Everyone  knows  that  a  copy  of  a  book  made  here 
is  very  valuable  because  it  is  correct,”  said  Clitus. 
“I  had  not  seen  this  book  until  today,  and  I  want  to 
read  everything  that  Aristotle  has  written.  But  the 
water  clock  tells  me  that  it  is  time  to  hear  a  lecture 
on  the  stars.” 

Going  out  past  shelves  filled  with  books  on  medi¬ 
cine  and  past  a  corner  full  of  books  by  Greek  poets, 
Clitus  hurried  by  the  door  of  the  teachers’  dining 
room  and  through  a  covered  porch,  where  several 
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of  the  teachers  were  walking  and  talking.  Then  he 
entered  the  room  in  the  Museum  where  a  science 
teacher  was  just  beginning  to  talk  to  his  students. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Clitus  left  the  Mu¬ 
seum.  He  went  to  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  There 
he  found  that  a  Greek  boat  had  just  arrived.  On 
it  was  his  friend  Dion  (di'on).  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  arranged  to  have  slaves  carry  the  traveler’s 
baggage,  and  were  walking  away  from  the  harbor. 

“You  will  be  glad  you  came  to  study  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  Dion,”  said  Clitus.  “There  are  many  wise 
teachers  here,  and  the  lectures  are  very  interesting. 
The  library  has  more  books  than  any  other  library 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  on  almost  every  subject 
you  can  mention.  Besides,  Alexandria  is  said  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world.” 

“Yes,  anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  doctor,  as  I  do, 
would  be  foolish  to  go  anywhere  else,”  agreed  Dion. 
“The  best  medical  school  to  be  found  is  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum.  Alexandria  is  the  place  for  me.” 

“I  wanted  my  cousin  to  come  to  Alexandria,  too,” 
said  Clitus,  “but  he  is  studying  art.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  the  island  of  Rhodes  (rods)  where  he  can  study 
under  artists  of  first  rank.” 

“One  cannot  blame  him  for  that,”  said  Dion.  “The 
sculptors  there  carve  beautiful  marble  statues.  But 
I  have  seen  nothing  there  so  lifelike  as  the  statue  of 
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the  Gallic  (gal'ik)  chief  carved  in  the  city  of  Per- 
gamum  (pur'ga-mum).  You  know  the  one.  It  is  of 
a  man  who  chose  death  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
rather  than  lose  his  freedom.” 

“I  have  seen  a  very  good  copy  of  it,”  answered 
Clitus.  He  added,  stopping  to  point  toward  the  sea, 
“The  most  wonderful  thing  in  Alexandria  is  the 
lighthouse.  It  is  the  tallest  building  in  the  world.” 

“I  thought  so  as  we  were  coming  into  the  harbor,” 
agreed  Dion.  “I  noticed  that  it  is  made  of  white 
marble  towers  built  one  on  top  of  the  other.  They 
grow  smaller  toward  the  top,  and  the  topmost  one 
seems  to  touch  the  sky.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
the  fire  at  the  top  is  kept  burning  all  the  time  and 
why  it  makes  such  a  very  bright  light.” 

“There  is  a  great  fire  of  burning  coals  up  there. 
A  large  mirror  throws  the  light  so  that  it  can  be 
seen  far  out  at  sea,”  explained  Clitus. 

“It  is  a  long  climb  upward  for  the  slaves  who 
carry  the  fuel,”  said  Dion. 

“Not  at  all,”  denied  Clitus.  “The  wide  lower  half 
of  the  building  has  a  sloping  roadway  up  which  pack 
horses  can  carry  fuel.  Where  the  roadway  ends,  half 
way  up  the  tower,  there  is  a  windlass  with  which 
to  haul  fuel  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  top.” 

“People  are  right  in  calling  the  lighthouse  of 
Alexandria  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,”  said 
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Dion,  starting  on  again.  “What  beautiful  marble 
buildings  this  city  has,  and  what  wide,  straight 
streets !” 

“The  streets  were  laid  out  by  King  Alexander 
(al'eg-zan'der)  the  Great  when  he  built  the  city,” 
said  Clitus.  “Under  them  are  pipes  carrying  fresh 
water  to  the  houses  of  the  people  and  other  pipes 
carrying  the  waste  away.” 

“What  a  ruler  Alexander  was!”  exclaimed  Dion. 
“The  cities  which  he  built  in  Persia  are  Greek  al¬ 
ready  because  so  many  Greek  merchants  and  other 
Greek  workers  have  settled  in  them.  He  conquered 
the  world  and  made  it  Greek.” 

“It  is  fortunate  for  everyone  that  Aristotle  taught 
so  powerful  a  ruler  to  love  the  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Greece,”  said  Clitus.  “Do  you  remember 
the  story  about  how,  when  Alexander  conquered 
and  destroyed  the  rebel  city  of  Thebes  (thebs),  he 
left  only  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (pin'dar) 
standing?  He  loved  the  poems  of  Pindar  and  under¬ 
stood  what  great  gifts  the  Greeks  were  making  to 
the  world.  If  that  had  not  been  so,  we  should  not  be 
studying  here  in  the  most  famous  of  all  the  cities 
he  built.” 

“That  is  true,”  agreed  Dion,  “I  am  certainly  glad 
that  Alexander  had  a  great  Greek  teacher,  and  that 
he  chose  to  build  this  city  which  bears  his  name.” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  was  Alexandria  a  good  place  to  get  an 
education? 

2.  Who  was  Aristotle? 

3.  Who  was  Alexander  the  Great? 

4.  Who  was  Pindar? 

5.  How  did  Alexander  the  Great  help  to  spread 
Greek  learning? 

6.  Tell  three  important  facts  about  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

7.  Name  some  gifts  that  the  Greek  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria  made  to  the  world’s  treasure  chest. 

Showing  How  Greek  Learning  Spread 

1.  First  on  page  165,  then  on  a  modern  map, 
find  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  about  the  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Tell  what  kind  of  books  were  in  it,  what 
work  was  done  on  them,  and  how  the  library  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  so  many. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  about  the  light  house  at 
Alexandria. 

4.  Read  the  story  in  the  book  Famous  Men  of 
Greece  by  J.  H.  Haaren  and  A.  B.  Poland,  pages 
215  to  226,  and  tell  your  classmates  three  things 
about  Alexander  that  this  chapter  did  not  tell  you. 

5.  The  great  school  at  Alexandria  was  called  the 
Museum.  Look  museum  up  in  the  dictionary,  and 
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tell  the  class  why  you  think  the  school  was  called 
that,  and  how  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  changed. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  NINE 

1.  Arrange  the  pictures  you  have  been  collecting 
for  the  units  in  Part  Three,  and  write  a  sentence  or 
two  explaining  each  one.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will 
appoint  a  class  committee  to  pick  out  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  found  by  the  class  and  arrange  a  picture  pag¬ 
eant  on  the  bulletin  board. 

2.  Read,  or  ask  some  older  person  to  read  to  you, 
any  of  the  following  stories  that  you  may  find  in 
the  library  or  that  you  or  your  friends  may  have : 

Haaren,  John  H.  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men 
of  Greece  (American  Book  Co.),  pp.  215-226,  the 
story  of  Alexander. 

Hall,  Jennie,  Men  of  Old  Greece  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  pp.  221-263,  a  story  of  Socrates. 

Kummer,  F.  A.,  The  First  Days  of  Knowledge 
(Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.),  pp.  68-83,  a  story 
of  how  an  early  water  clock  might  have  been 
made. 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  The  Fables  of  Aesop  (MacMillan 
Co.).  The  library  at  Alexandria  probably  had 
these  very  stories  on  its  shelves.  You  will  enjoy 
them  as  the  old  Greeks  did. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  UNIT 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the  needed 
words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

How  the - Learned  from  the - 

The  early  -  learned  more  and  loved 

beauty  better  than  any  people  to  their  time.  In  the 

hundred  years  after  the  great  days  of  - , 

their  learned  men  became  the - of  the  world. 

One  of  their  greatest  teachers  was - who 

taught  on  the  street  corners  of - .  He  tried 

to  make  good - of  all  who  listened  to  him. 

His  famous  pupil, - ,  started  a  school  in  the 

public  park  outside  of  Athens,  called  the - , 

where  young  men  from  many  countries  came  to 

study.  - ,  the  great  teacher  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  studied  at  this  school,  and  later  set  up 
a  school  of  his  own  outside  the  walls  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  cities  which  grew  up  in  foreign  lands, 
as  well  as  those  in  Greece,  became  centers  of 

- —  and  - .  The  city  of  Alexandria, 

which  was  built  in - by - the  Great, 

had  a  famous  school  called  the  - .  Its 

- was  the  largest  of  the  time.  There  stu¬ 
dents  read  books  on  science  by - and  went 

to  study - .  The  city  had  many  fine  build¬ 
ings,  and  its - was  one  of  the 

wonders  of  the  world. 
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PART  IV  The  "Romans  Who  Qave  the 
World  Qood  Taws  and  (government 

As  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  eastern  people,  so  the  Romans 
learned  from  the  Greeks  and  other  people  of  the 
Greek  world.  It  will  not  seem  strange,  then,  to  find 
the  Romans  in  Italy  having  homes  and  schools  much 
like  those  of  the  Greeks,  building  temples  patterned 
after  those  in  Athens,  and  writing  poems  in  the  style 
of  the  Greek  poet,  Homer. 

Of  course,  the  Romans  did  more  than  just  copy 
what  the  Greeks  had  done.  The  Romans  were  able 
to  see  that  in  order  to  live  together  in  peace,  people 
must  be  careful  about  the  rights  of  others  as  well 
as  about  their  own.  It  is  easier  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  when  there  are  good  laws.  Because  they  under¬ 
stood  this,  the  Romans  of  long  ago  were  able  to  build 
up  a  great  empire  and  give  it  the  best  government 
the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  Roman  laws 
were  fair  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  empire,  not  only 
in  Rome  and  in  Italy  but  also  in  the  far  off  countries 
ruled  by  the  Romans. 
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Because  the  good  laws  and  fair  government  of  the 
Romans  gave  peace  to  the  countries  under  their  rule, 
people  of  that  time  were  able  to  put  many  new  gifts 
into  the  world’s  treasure  chest.  One  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  Palestine  where  Jesus  taught  in  the  days 
when  the  great  Emperor  Augustus  (o-gus'tus)  ruled 
in  Rome.  You  will  find  out  how  much  present  times 
owe  to  the  Romans  of  long  ago  in : 

Unit  Ten.  Rome  in  the  Great  Days  of  Augustus 

Unit  Eleven.  How  the  Romans  Learned  to  Govern 
a  Great  Empire 

Unit  Twelve.  Living  Under  the  Best  Government 
People  Had  Yet  Known 


The  Roman  judges  held  their  law  courts  at  one  end  of  this 
long  business  hall  in  the  market  place  of  Rome.  Here  Lucius 
points  it  out  to  Tiro  as  the  hall  Caesar  began. 
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UNIT  TEN 

Rome  in  the  Great  Days  of  Augustus 

The  Romans  were  at  their  greatest  in  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  By  then  they  had  learned 
much  by  trading  with  other  people  and  had  brought 
many  countries  under  their  government.  The  Greeks 
had  taught  them  to  make  their  buildings  beautiful 
and  their  poems  lovely ;  and  the  world  was  profiting 
from  their  own  great  gift  of  good  laws. 

These  six  stories  are  about  the  Romans  in  the 
great  days  of  Augustus: 

How  the  Romans  Learned  From  the  Greeks 

A  Roman  Home 

A  Roman  Wedding 

A  Roman  School 

The  Story  of  The  Aeneid 

How  the  Romans  Thought  Rome  Began 

CHAPTER  XXXIX 

How  the  Romans  Learned  From  the  Greeks 

Through  the  years  while  the  Greeks  were  teach¬ 
ing  the  world  the  things  that  they  had  learned,  the 
city  of  Rome  in  Italy  was  growing  into  a  great  na- 
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tion.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  young 
Greek,  Clitus,  had  studied  at  the  Museum  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  Romans  had  a  strong  government  which 
ruled  many  lands.  At  the  head  of  this  government 
was  Caesar  Augustus  (se'zar  o-gus'tus) . 

It  was  during  the  rule  of  Augustus  that  two 
brothers,  Marcus  (mar'kus)  and  Lucius  (lu'shi-us), 
lived  in  Rome.  Their  father  was  Gaius  Julius  Tus- 
cus  (ga'yus  jbol'yus  tus'kus-) .  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  so  had  a  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome.  This  made  him  a  very  important 
man.  Like  many  other  Roman  fathers,  the  senator 
decided  to  have  a  Greek  slave  teach  his  two  small 
sons.  For  this  purpose,  he  bought  Tiro  (ti'ro) ,  a 
young  Greek  who  had  just  been  brought  to  Rome 
from  Greece  by  the  slave  dealers.  Senator  Tuscus 
took  Tiro  home  and  turned  over  to  him  the  care  of 
the  two  boys. 

“Remember,  my  sons,”  said  the  senator,  “Tiro 
has  full  charge  of  you,  and  you  must  obey  him  as 
you  would  obey  me.” 

“We  will,  Father,”  answered  the  boys  at  once. 

They  liked  the  look  of  their  new  teacher,  for  Tiro 
was  young  and  strong.  He  wore  a  white  tunic  very 
much  like  those  the  boys  themselves  wore,  but  his 
cloak  did  not  have  a  purple  border.  When  they  left 
the  house,  the  boys  wore  togas  (to'gas)  or  cloaks 
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with  a  purple  border  like  that  on  the  white  wool  toga 
their  father  wore. 

“Must  we  begin  our  lessons  today?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Tiro  may  want  to  see  the  city  which  is  to  be  his 
new  home,”  replied  their  father.  “If  he  does,  you 
may  walk  with  him  through  the  streets  of  Rome  to 
the  Forum  (fo'rum).” 

“Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Forum,  Tiro?”  asked 
Lucius. 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,”  answered  Tiro.  “You 
can  teach  me  today,  for  I  do  not  know  your  city.” 

“First,  let  me  show  you  the  school  room  and  the 
books  and  maps  I  have  bought  for  my  sons,”  said 
the  senator,  and  led  the  way  from  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Tiro  came  back  alone,  ready  to 
start  with  his  pupils  for  the  market  place. 

“This  street  is  called  the  Sacred  Way,”  explained 
Lucius,  as  they  turned  a  corner.  “It  goes  past  the 
temple  of  Vesta  (ves'ta)  where  the  sacred  fire  al¬ 
ways  burns.  There  is  the  temple,”  he  added,  pointing 
to  a  small,  round  building  ahead  of  them,  “and  that 
other  building  is  where  the  Vestal  Virgins  live.  They 
keep  the  fire  on  the  temple  altar  burning  so  that  the 
goddess  will  protect  our  homes.  Vesta  is  goddess  of 
the  hearth.” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Marcus,  when  they  were  near¬ 
ing  the  market  place,  “it  seems  as  if  all  the  impor- 
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tant  men  of  Rome  are  in  the  Forum,  marketing  or 
carrying  on  their  business.  Father  goes  nearly  every 
day  to  talk  about  the  government  with  the  other 
senators.” 

“I  once  heard  that  the  great  Augustus  said,  ‘I  have 
found  Rome  of  brick,  but  I  will  leave  it  of  marble,’  ” 
said  Tiro,  looking  about  at  the  beautiful  buildings. 

“Augustus  has  been  building  new  buildings  ever 
since  I  can  remember,”  declared  Lucius,  leading  the 
way  into  the  Forum.  “That  long  building  is  the  great 
business  hall  which  Julius  Caesar  (jbol'yus  se'zar) 
started  and  Augustus  finished.  Father  says  that 
people  used  to  sell  meat  and  fish  from  small  wooden 
booths  on  the  place  where  that  building  now  stands.” 

“Across  the  way  is  the  new  senate  house,  where 
Father  helps  to  make  the  laws  of  Rome,”  said  Mar¬ 
cus,  pointing  to  the  right. 

“And  what  is  that?”  asked  Tiro,  looking  up  at 
a  beautiful  building  on  one  of  the  hills  above  the 
market  place. 

“It  is  the  palace  of  Augustus,”  Lucius  told  him, 
“and  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  just  beyond  it  Augus¬ 
tus  has  placed  a  wonderful  library.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  many  Greek  books  there,  Tiro.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that,”  replied  the  young  Greek. 

“Tiro,  have  you  ever  been  in  Athens,  and  are  the 
buildings  there  like  ours  in  Rome?”  Lucius  asked. 
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Here  in  a  Roman  library  a  young  Roman  is  reading  Homer’s 
great  Greek  poems.  His  book  is  a  roll  of  papyrus  of  the  kind 
used  since  the  early  Egyptians  invented  pen  and  paper. 

“Yes,  I  have  lived  in  Athens.  I  studied  there 
under  the  great  teachers  at  the  Academy  when  I 
was  free,”  answered  the  slave  sadly. 

Marcus  slipped  a  friendly  hand  into  Tiro’s.  “You 
will  like  living  with  us,”  he  said. 

Tiro  smiled  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come 
to  Rome,  and  went  on,  “Some  of  these  temples  and 
public  buildings  in  the  Roman  Forum  are  built  like 
those  in  Athens.  The  marble  columns  that  hold  up 
the  roofs  and  the  porches  are  like  the  ones  used  in 
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Greek  buildings.  But  others  here  are  built  with  the 
Roman  arch  which  the  Greeks  do  not  use.” 

As  they  talked,  Tiro  and  the  boys  left  the  Forum 
and  walked  up  past  a  great  building  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  records  were  kept,  toward  the  top  of  Capitol  Hill. 
There  stood  the  great  temple  of  the  god  Jupiter 

(jbo'pi-ter). 

“Do  the  Greeks  worship  Jupiter  as  the  Romans 
do?”  asked  Marcus,  lookin'g  up  at  the  great  marble 
columns  of  the  temple  above  them. 

“Yes,  only  we  call  him  Zeus,”  answered  Tiro. 
“Jupiter  is  the  Roman  name  for  our  sky  god  whose 
anger  brings  the  thunder.  Many  of  the  other  Roman 
gods  and  goddesses  are  the  same  as  those  the  Greeks 
worship.  The  Roman  goddess  Minerva  (mi-nur'va) 
is  the  same  goddess  of  wisdom  that  the  Greeks  know 
as  Athena.  The  earth  mother  you  call  Ceres  (se'rez) 
is  the  same  as  the  Greek  goddess  Demeter,  who 
brings  the  warm  days  and  makes  the  grain  grow  in 
the  spring.” 

“May  we  sit  here?”  asked  Lucius,  choosing  a 
shady  place  overlooking  the  Tiber  (ti'ber)  River, 
“and  eat  the  bread  and  cheese  Mother  gave  us?  I 
like  to  watch  the  ships  come  up  the  river.” 

“I  have  often  seen  Greek  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  harbor,  Tiro,”  said  Marcus,  as  the  three  sat 
down  where  they  could  look  far  over  the  city. 
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The  early  Roman  market  place,  or  Forum,  was  just  outside 
the  city  wall.  There  the  Greeks  came  from  their  cities  in  Italy 
to  trade  with  the  Roman  farmers.  Soon  the  Romans  began 
using  coined  money  and  scales  for  weighing,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  because  that  made  trade  easier. 

“Greek  traders  have  been  sailing  up  the  Tiber  for 
a  long  time,”  said  the  slave.  “In  early  times  they 
came  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  southern  Italy  to 
trade  with  the  Roman  farmers.  Their  ships  brought 
goods  from  the  Greek  workshops  and  exchanged 
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them  for  the  grain  and  olives  the  Roman  farmers 
raised. 

“Through  this  trade,  the  Romans  soon  learned 
to  use  coins  as  the  Greeks  did.  The  early  Roman 
money  was  just  a  bar  of  copper  with  a  picture  of 
an  ox  carved  on  it,  and  money  was  not  much  used. 
The  Greek  merchants  used  small  round  coins  of 
silver  or  copper.  The  Romans  found  that  the  use  of 
coins  made  trading  much  easier,  so  after  a  time  they 
began  to  make  silver  coins  like  the  ones  the  Greek 
merchants  used.” 

“After  a  while,  the  Romans  built  ships,  too,” 
added  Lucius,  “and  now  Rome  has  great  fleets  of 
trading  vessels.” 

Marcus  picked  up  a  stick  and  wrote  Zeus  in  the 
earth.  “Father  wants  us  to  write  and  speak  Greek 
as  easily  as  we  do  Latin  (la'tin).  Do  you  think  we 
can  do  that,  Tiro?”  he  asked. 

“You  have  learned  three  Greek  words  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Zeus  and  Athena  and  Demeter,”  answered  Tiro, 
rising. 

“Rut  it  will  not  all  be  as  easy  as  that,”  said  Lucius. 
“Father  expects  us  to  read  The  Iliad  and  The  Odys¬ 
sey ,  and  to  recite  parts  of  them.” 

“I  will  help  you,”  promised  Tiro,  smiling  again 
as  the  boys  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  followed 
him  down  the  hill. 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  was  the  Roman  Forum? 

2.  Name  five  buildings  that  Tiro  saw  in  Rome. 

3.  Tell  four  things  that  the  Romans  learned 
from  the  Greeks. 

4.  How  did  the  Romans  trade  before  they  had 
money? 

5.  What  other  early  people  traded  that  way? 

6.  Have  you  ever  traded  by  exchanging  things? 

7.  Why  is  it  easier  to  trade  with  money? 

8.  Ceres  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  the  harvest. 
Can  you  give  an  English  word  that  comes  from  her 
name? 

9.  Why  did  not  Marcus  and  Lucius  study  the 
English  language? 

10.  What  new  thing  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
did  the  Romans  put  into  the  world's  treasure  chest. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  Roman  ship.  If  you  have 
The  Story  of  the  Ship  by  Gordon  Grant  in  your  li¬ 
brary,  you  can  find  a  good  picture  of  a  Roman  ship 
on  page  7. 

2.  Begin  now  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  Roman  buildings,  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
other  Roman  objects.  Paste  these  in  your  notebook. 
Have  the  exact  name  under  each  picture,  and  write 
a  few  sentences  telling  about  each  one. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  Tiro  and  are  keeping 
a  diary.  Write  an  account  of  your  walk  in  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XL 
A  Roman  Home 

The  boys  and  Tiro  walked  home  from  the  Forum 
through  narrow  streets  where  there  were  no  trees, 
no  green  grass,  and  no  flowers.  The  straight  walls 
of  the  houses  and  shops  cfime  close  to  the  sidewalks. 
The  sidewalks  were  higher  than  the  street,  and  at 
the  crossings  there  were  stepping  stones.  Although 
the  streets  were  narrow,  they  were  not  crowded  be¬ 
cause  the  laws  of  Rome  forbade  heavy  carts  and 
wagons  to  use  them  during  the  day.  Loads  of  farm 
products  and  of  building  stone  were  brought  into 
the  city  at  night. 

When  the  three  reached  home,  they  entered 
through  a  small  passage  which  was  guarded  by  a 
slave  and  a  dog.  The  doorkeeper  was  a  common 
slave,  not  an  educated  man  as  Tiro  was.  He  was 
always  at  the  door  to  admit  the  friends  of  the  family, 
and  to  keep  unwelcome  strangers  away. 

“We  must  show  Tiro  the  house,”  said  Lucius, 
leading  the  way  into  the  hall  where  his  father  re¬ 
ceived  men  who  came  to  see  him  on  business  or  to 
talk  about  the  government  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  slave  followed  the  boys  through  this 
hall  into  another  room  which  he  saw  was  much  like 
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the  outdoor  living  room  of  a  wealthy  home  in  Athens, 
although  it  was  more  richly  furnished.  In  the  center 
was  an  open  court  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  a  cov¬ 
ered  porch  with  columns  of  marble  supporting  the 
roof.  Pictures  were  painted  on  the  walls  and  colored 
curtains  closed  the  entrances  to  store  rooms  and 
sleeping  rooms.  There  were  small  tables  and  com¬ 
fortable  arm  chairs  and  couches  on  the  porch,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  beautiful  statues  and  vases. 

Tiro  touched  a  small  bronze  statue  of  an  athlete 
throwing  a  discus  (dis'kus).  “This,”  he  said,  “is  a 
very  fine  copy  of  a  famous  statue  carved  long  ago 
by  a  Greek.” 

“It  cost  a  great  deal,”  Lucius  informed  him. 
“Father  bought  it  in  Alexandria.” 

“We  play  here,”  said  Marcus,  jumping  off  the 
porch  onto  the  green  grass  of  the  open  court,  where 
a  younger  brother  was  feeding  crumbs  to  a  pet  mag¬ 
pie  that  had  been  let  out  of  its  cage. 

“Look,  Tiro,”  Lucius  called  pointing  to  two  water- 
jars  which  worked  like  an  hour  glass.  “We  have  a 
water  clock.  A  slave  boy  calls  out  the  hour.” 

“Let  us  go  into  the  dining  room,”  said  Marcus, 
leading  the  way.  “Father  is  going  to  have  guests 
at  dinner  tonight  and  the  couches  and  tables  are 
already  in  place.  Father  will  have  this  couch  and 
Mother  will  be  there,”  he  added,  pointing  out  the 
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In  Roman  times  it  was  polite  to  eat  with  one’s  fingers  and 
to  lie  down  while  eating,  as  you  see.  This  dining  room  looks 
out  into  the  court,  from  which  the  slave  is  entering  with 
more  food  from  the  kitchen.  Notice  the  hanging  oil  lamp. 

places.  “Each  couch  has  room  for  three  people.” 

“Mother  isn’t  going  to  the  party  tonight,”  said 
Lucius.  “Tonight  Father  is  entertaining  only  men.” 

“Look  into  the  kitchen,  Tiro,”  said  Marcus  peep¬ 
ing  through  another  doorway.  “We  won’t  go  in,” 
he  whispered,  “because  the  head  cook  is  cross  on 
days  that  Father  has  a  dinner  party.” 
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Tiro  looked  into  the  kitchen.  Several  charcoal 
fires  were  burning,  and  at  each  fire  a  slave  was  busy 
with  copper  pots,  pans,  and  spoons. 

“I  think  it  is  the  roast  that  smells  so  good,”  ex¬ 
plained  Lucius.  “I  heard  father  tell  the  cook  that 
he  had  bought  a  roast.” 

“Tiro,”  said  Marcus,  “Father  can  eat  very  hot 
food  without  burning  his  fingers.  I  wish  that  I 
could.” 

“Some  day  your  fingers  won’t  mind  hot  food,” 
answered  Tiro. 

“Father  will  use  the  best  silver  cups  tonight, 
and  a  slave  will  carve  the  roast  while  the  flute  makes 
music,”  said  Lucius,  turning  away  from  the  kitchen 
doorway. 

“They  will  light  the  oil  lamps  after  the  sun  has 
set,”  Marcus  added,  pointing  to  bronze  lamps  that 
swung  from  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  room. 

“Our  house  is  warm  in  the  cold  weather,  Tiro,” 
said  Lucius,  “because  in  the  basement  there  is  a 
place  for  a  fire,  and  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  passes 
under  the  floors.” 

“You  have  a  beautiful  home,  and  everyone  in  it 
has  work  to  do,”  said  Tiro,  looking  toward  a  corner 
of  the  porch  where  the  boys’  mother,  Cornelia  (kor- 
nel'ya),  sat.  She  was  busily  spinning  with  the  slave 
girls.  Near  her  sat  her  daughter  weaving. 
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“Mother  spins  for  hours  each  day.  She  is  getting 
ready  for  Julia’s  (jool'ya)  wedding,”  said  Lucius. 
“Julia  is  our  sister,”  he  explained,  “and  Mother 
wants  her  to  have  plenty  of  linen  when  she  is 
married.” 

“Oh,  Tiro!”  exclaimed  Marcus.  “We  are  going  to 
have  a  fine  time  at  the  wedding.  There  will  not  be 
any  lessons  on  that  day.” 

“Probably  not,”  answered  Tiro,  smiling.  “But 
that  means  that  we  must  have  as  many  lessons  as 
we  can  before  the  wedding.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Give  three  differences  between  the  traffic  of 
your  own  city  and  that  of  early  Rome. 

2.  Tell  three  ways  in  which  a  Roman  home  was 
like  a  Greek  home. 

3.  Tell  three  differences  between  your  home  and 
the  Roman  boys’  home. 

Things  the  Romans  Passed  on  to  Us 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  things  in  your  home,  and 
underline  those  that  a  Roman  home  had. 

2.  The  Romans  used  the  Latin  language.  Their 
word  for  street  was  via.  Look  that  word  up  in  the 
dictionary,  and  write  an  English  sentence  using  it. 

3.  Look  up  the  word  discus  in  the  dictionary  and 
tell  the  class  how  we  use  the  discus  today. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


A  Roman  Wedding 

It  was  the  evening  before  Julia’s  wedding  day, 
three  weeks  after  Tiro  had  come  to  live  in  Rome. 

“Lucius,”  said  Marcus,  “Julia  gathered  her  play¬ 
things  together  tonight  and  gave  them  all  to  the 
household  gods.  Mother  said  she  must  give  them  even 
the  gold  locket  that  she  has  worn  since  she  was  a 
baby.” 

“Of  course,”  answered  Lucius,  “she  is  leaving 
home  and  the  special  gods  of  our  house.  She  must 
make  a  farewell  gift  to  them.  After  she  is  married, 
her  husband’s  gods  will  protect  her.  Mother  prays 
to  the  same  gods  that  Father  does  now;  but  before 
they  were  married  she  worshipped  the  household 
gods  in  Grandfather’s  home^  Come  on,  Marcus,” 
he  added.  “We  must  go  to  bed  now.  If  we  do  not 
go  to  sleep  soon,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
wedding  feast  tomorrow.” 

When  the  wedding  day  came,  Marcus  and  Lucius 
were  very  much  excited.  Their  home  had  never  been 
so  filled  with  important  people.  Outside,  the  street 
was  lined  with  litters.  The  guests  came  in  fine  robes 
and  rich  jewelry.  Many  of  the  men  were  senators, 
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as  the  boys  could  tell  by  the  broad  purple  stripe  on 
their  togas. 

Julia,  in  her  wedding  clothes,  looked  like  a 
stranger  to  her  brothers.  She  wore  a  long,  loose,  yel¬ 
low  garment  and  over  this  a  loose  cloak  such  as  all 
the  Roman  women  wore.  Her  dark  hair,  which 
curled  of  itself,  was  parted  and  richly  braided  with 
ribbons  and  pearls.  She  wore  many  jewels — rings, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces.  These  were  a  part  of  the 
gifts  that  her  father  gave  to  her  husband  according 
to  the  Roman  custom.  On  her  head  was  a  veil  made 
of  red  silk  brought  all  the  way  from  China.  It  was 
the  first  piece  of  silk  Julia  had  ever  owned.  Many 
times  before  her  wedding  day  she  had  opened  her 
chest  to  feel  its  soft  folds  and  to  look  at  its  bright 
color.  Now,  with  the  veil  held  in  place  by  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  she  seemed  to  her  brothers  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  they  had  thought  she  was. 

After  the  wedding,  everyone  drank  wine  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  wedding  feast.  Marcus  and  Lucius  liked 
the  duck  and  the  wedding  cake.  When  the  feast  was 
over,  Tiro  and  the  boys  joined  the  guests  who  went 
with  the  bride  and  groom  to  the  bridegroom’s  home. 
Marcus  and  Lucius  liked  the  noisy  crowd.  The 
guests  laughed  and  shouted  and  sang. 

As  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  the  bridegroom’s 
home,  Julia  tied  strings  of  wool  around  the  posts 
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If  a  Roman  bride  married  a  rich  husband,  her  new  home 
might  have  a  plain  front  with  shops  in  one  corner,  but  it 
would  be  fine  inside.  Here  is  a  bride  with  her  wedding  pro¬ 
cession.  Across  the  street,  slaves  wait  with  chairs  to  carry 
their  owners  home. 

outside  of  her  husband’s  door.  She  also  rubbed  oil 
on  the  door. 

“What  is  Julia  doing?”  asked  Marcus.  “Why 
doesn’t  she  go  inside?” 
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“Julia  wants  to  have  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and 
plenty  of  clothing  to  wear  in  the  years  to  come.  If 
she  puts  oil  on  the  door  and  wool  on  the  door  posts, 
she  will  always  have  plenty  in  her  home,”  explained 
Lucius. 

“Did  Mother  do  that  when  she  married  Father?” 
asked  Marcus. 

“Of  course,”  answered  Lucius.  “And  she  was  car¬ 
ried  across  the  threshold,  too,  as  the  bridegroom  is 
now  carrying  Julia.  There !  They  have  gone  inside, 
so  we  may  as  well  go  home.” 

“When  we  were  walking  over,”  said  Marcus, 
“Julia  threw  a  coin  into  the  street.  Why  did  she 
do  that,  Lucius?” 

“Don’t  you  know  that?”  asked  his  brother.  “Julia 
must  have  the  protection  of  the  gods  of  the  highway, 
and  so  she  gives  them  a  gift.  She  gives  a  chin  to  the 
household  gods  of  her  new  home,  because  she  wants 
their  protection,  too.  She  gives  her  husband  a  coin, 
also,  as  a  sign  of  the  wealth  which  she  has  brought 
him.  Father  gave  Julia  something  besides  her  jew¬ 
els,  didn’t  he  Tiro?”  asked  Lucius,  turning  from 
Marcus  to  get  information  for  himself. 

“Yes,  your  father  is  a  wealthy  man.  He  gave 
Julia’s  husband  land  and  money,  as  well,”  said  Tiro. 

“Do  you  suppose  my  wife  will  bring  me  as  much 
as  Father  gave  to  Julia’s  husband?”  asked  Marcus. 
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“Your  father  will  take  care  of  that,”  answered 
Tiro.  “He  will  make  the  arrangement  with  the 
father  of  your  bride,  and  he  will  not  consent  to  your 
marriage  unless  your  bride  brings  you  enough 
wealth.” 


Things  to  Tell 

1.  Tell  about  five  Roman  wedding  customs. 

2.  Tell  about  five  wedding  customs  of  today. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  that  you  were  a  guest  at  Julia’s  wed¬ 
ding.  Tell  your  class  all  about  what  you  saw  and 
the  good  time  that  you  had.  You  can  find  out  more 
about  what  the  Romans  ate  and  how  they  lived  in 
The  Child’s  Story  of  the  Human  Race  by  Ramon 
Coffman,  pages  155  to  164,  if  you  can  get  that  book 
at  your  library. 

2.  The  Latin  word  for  house  or  home  is  domus. 
The  English  word  domestic  comes  from  it.  Look  up 
the  meaning  of  domestic  in  the  dictionary.  Write  a 
sentence  using  the  word  in  your  notebook. 

3.  Boys  and  men  in  Roman  times  wore  a  tunic 
and  a  toga.  Draw  a  Roman  costume  to  show  how 
these  garments  were  worn. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
A  Roman  School 

Tiro  was  a  good  teacher.  Marcus  and  Lucius  rap¬ 
idly  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Greek,  as  well  as 
in  Latin,  and  to  do'  simple  problems  in  arithmetic. 
This  caused  several  of  the  friends  of  Senator  Tuscus 
to  ask  him  to  allow  Tiro  to  teach  their  boys,  also. 
For  this  they  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  which  Tiro’s  master  could  have  kept  himself. 
Instead,  he  said  to  Tiro,  “You  may  have  all  the 
money  for  your  work.  Save  it.  It  may  help  you  to 
buy  your  freedom;  or,  as  I  intend  to  give  you  your 
freedom  when  my  sons  no  longer  need  you,  you  may 
some  day  use  it  to  start  a  business  or  a  school  of 
your  own.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Tiro,  “you  are  very 
kind.” 

“You  are  a  good  teacher  and  companion  to  my 
sons,”  said  the  Senator,  “but  I  think  that  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  go  to  school  with  other  boys.  I 
have  rented  a  room  a  short  distance  from  my  home. 
It  was  once  used  as  a  schoolroom.  On  one  side,  the 
walls  are  painted  with  pictures  of  Alexander’s  con¬ 
quests.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  map  of  the 
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No  wonder  these  Roman  school  boys  puzzled  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  their  Greek  teacher  had  them  copy  on  their  wax  tablets. 
It  was  hard  to  do  arithmetic  with  Roman  numbers,  even  with 
the  help  of  pebbles  or  of  beads  strung  on  a  reckoning  board 
like  that  on  the  floor. 


Roman  Empire.  I  have  also  ordered  two  young 
slaves  to  help  you  in  the  schoolroom  and  to  carry 
your  books  and  those  of  my  sons.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Tiro  again. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  it  was  light,  Tiro 
called  Marcus  and  Lucius.  “Come,”  he  said.  “This 
is  the  day  that  the  new  school  opens.” 

A  slave  helped  the  boys  to  dress.  Then  the  barber 
trimmed  their  hair. 

“Your  hair  curls  naturally,”  said  the  barber  to 
Lucius.  “It  does  not  need  curling  with  a  hot  iron.” 
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“I  would  never  have  my  hair  curled  if  it  were 
straight,”  replied  Lucius.  “It  takes  too  much  time.” 

“Mother’s  slave  girl  spends  hours  curling  Moth¬ 
er’s  hair,  but  it  looks  very  pretty  when  the  slave  has 
finished,”  said  Marcus. 

“You  must  hurry,”  called  Tiro,  “or  you  will  not 
have  time  for  your  breakfast.” 

The  hoys  ate  their  breakfast  of  bread  with  raisins 
and  olives  from  their  father’s  farm  in  the  country. 
Then  they  started  oif  for  school  with  Tiro,  followed 
by  slaves  carrying  book  rolls  and  writing  tablets. 

“How  long  will  you  keep  on  teaching  us,  Tiro?” 
asked  Lucius. 

“Until  you  are  ready  for  the  school  which  will 
prepare  you  for  the  college  at  Athens,”  replied  Tiro. 

“I  know,”  said  Lucius,  “that  is  the  kind  of  school 
that  our  cousin  Caius  (ka'yus)  attends.  Caius 
spends  much  time  learning  to  give  orations.  Yester¬ 
day,  he  practiced  the  oration  that  he  is  to  give  today. 
It  is  about  Horatius  (ho-ra'shi-us)  who  kept  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  bridge,  and  so  saved  early 
Rome.  Caius  made  me  feel  as  though  I  were  a  sol¬ 
dier  with  the  safety  of  the  city  depending  on  me. 
When  I  praised  him,  he  said  that  I  ought  to  hear  his 
teacher  give  the  same  speech.” 

“Tiro,  why  does  Caius  spend  so  much  time  study¬ 
ing  orations?”  asked  Marcus. 
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“Because,”  answered  Tiro,  “it  is  necessary  for  a 
citizen  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  speech  if  he  is  to 
help  in  the  government.  The  greatest  statesman  of 
Athens,”  he  continued,  “was  an  orator.  Through  his 
speeches  he  got  men  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  Every 
Roman  hopes  to  be  a  senator,  as  your  father  is,  or 
to  hold  some  other  public  office,  and  he  must  be  able 
to  make  speeches  in  public.” 

“Or  he  may  have  to  defend  himself  before  a  law 
court,”  interrupted  Lucius. 

“Yes,”  replied  Tiro,  “it  is  well  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  court;  but  here  we  are  at  the  school.” 

“Look,  Tiro!”  exclaimed  Marcus,  “some  of  the 
boys  are  already  here.  There  are  the  servants  who 
brought  them.  What  will  the  slaves  do  while  the 
boys  are  in  school?” 

“They  will  sit  in  the  outside  room,”  replied  Tiro, 
“unless  they  are  needed  to  help  their  young  masters 
with  their  lessons  or  to  smooth  the  waxed  tablets.” 

“Shall  we  go  home  for  lunch?”  asked  Lucius. 

“Not  today,”  answered  Tiro.  “Today,  the  slave 
boys  will  buy  some  sausages  and  bread  from  a  ped¬ 
dler  in  the  street.” 

Hours  later,  when  it  was  nearly  sunset,  Marcus 
and  Lucius  walked  home,  followed  by  the  two  slave 
boys  who  carried  their  book  rolls  and  waxed  tablets. 
They  found  their  father  in  the  living  room. 
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“What  did  you  do  today?”  he  asked. 

“I  wrote  Greek  sentences,  and  I  did  not  make  any 
mistakes,”  answered  Marcus. 

“I  recited  some  of  the  laws  that  are  on  the  bronze 
tablets  in  the  Forum  and  a  long  passage  from  The 
Iliad,”  said  Lucius,  “and  we  both  did  arithmetic.” 

“Did  Tiro  enjoy  the  day?”  asked  their  father. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  answered  Lucius.  “I  think 
he  did.  The  boys  all  thought  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal ;  but  he  did  not  smile  as  he  does  when  he  teaches 
us  at  home.” 

“I  am  not  surprised  at  that,”  replied  his  father. 
“Tiro  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  schoolroom 
in  order,  if  the  master  is  not  too  merry.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  did  Roman  boys  have  for  breakfast? 

2.  Name  some  things  you  have  for  breakfast. 

3.  Tell  three  things  that  the  boys  did  in  the  school. 

4.  Tell  three  things  you  do  in  school. 

5.  The  Latin  word  for  slave  is  servus.  Give  an 
English  word  that  comes  from  the  Latin  one. 

Enjoying  the  Stories  the  Romans  Read 

1.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read  to  you  the  poem 
“Horatius  at  the  Bridge”  by  Macaulay. 

2.  Get  the  stories  from  Homer  from  your  school 
or  public  library.  Read  one  story,  and  tell  it  to  your 
classmates. 


Here  Virgil  reads  his  famous  Latin  poem,  The  Aeneid,  to 
his  friend,  the  Emperor  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

The  Story  of  The  Aeneid 

“Tiro,  do  you  know  any  long  story  poems  about 
Roman  heroes  like  Homer’s  stories  of  the  Greeks  in 
The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey ?”  asked  Lucius  one  day 
on  the  way  home  from  school. 

“Yes,”  answered  Tiro,  “the  Roman  poet,  Virgil 
(vur'jil),  who  died  not  long  ago,  wrote  such  a  poem. 
It  is  called  The  Aeneid  (e-ne'id).  Virgil  wrote  it  in 
honor  of  Augustus,  whom  he  greatly  loved  as  a 
friend  and  admired  as  a  ruler.” 
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“What  is  Virgil’s  poem  about?”  asked  Marcus. 

“It  is  about  Aeneas  (e-ne'as)  of  Troy,”  answered 
Tiro,  “to  whom  Augustus  is  said  to  be  related.” 

“It  is  said  that  Aeneas  came  to  Italy  and  was  one 
of  the  early  Latin  kings.  Is  that  the  story  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  poem?”  asked  Lucius. 

“Yes,  you  have  heard  the  story  before,  but  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  again,”  promised  Tiro. 

That  evening,  as  he  sat  with  the  boys  in  the  open 
court,  Tiro  told  the  story  of  Aeneas. 

“You  have  read  in  The  Odyssey ,”  he  began,  “that 
the  Greeks  set  fire  to  Troy,  and  the  Trojans  fled 
from  the  burning  city  to  escape  capture.  Among 
the  heroes  of  Troy  who  escaped  was  the  brave 
Aeneas.  With  him  were  his  old  father  and  his  little 
son.  These  three,  the  old  man,  the  strong  soldier, 
and  the  little  boy,  left  the  city  with  a  group  of  men 
who  chose  Aeneas  to  be  their  captain.  Aeneas  and 
his  companions  built  themselves  some  small  ships 
and  sailed  away,  hoping  that  the  gods  would  guide 
them  to  a  place  where  they  could  start  a  new 
kingdom. 

“The  goddess  Juno  (joo'no)  did  not  like  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  but  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea,  was  their 
friend  and  often  helped  them.  One  day  while  the 
sea  god  was  asleep,  Juno  attempted  to  wreck  their 
ships.  Since  she  could  not  rule  the  sea,  she  went 
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to  the  god  of  the  winds  and  asked  him  to  let  the  winds 
loose  on  the  sea  to  make  a  big  wind  storm.  He  let 
the  winds  out  of  the  cave  where  they  lived,  and  they 
blew  and  blew.  The  water  rolled  up  in  big  waves, 
and  tossed  the  ships  about  until  Aeneas  thought  all 
of  his  fleet  was  lost. 

“The  wind  storm  made  so  much  noise  that  Nep¬ 
tune  woke  up  and  came  out  of  his  castle.  When  he 
saw  the  small  ships  tossing  far  apart  on  the  high 
waves,  the  sea  god  scolded  the  winds  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  cave.  Then  he  made  the  water  calm, 
and  Aeneas  was  able  to  steer  into  the  nearest  harbor. 
One  by  one,  the  other  ships  came  in  until  the  whole 
fleet  was  there.  Not  a  vessel  had  been  lost,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  men  gave  thanks  to  the  god  Neptune 
for  calming  the  waters  and  saving  their  ships. 

“The  Trojans  found  that  they  had  sailed  into  the 
harbor  of  Carthage  (kar'thaj),  then  a  rich  Phoeni¬ 
cian  colony  in  northern  Africa.  Carthage  was  ruled 
by  a  beautiful  queen  who  made  Aeneas  and  his  men 
very  welcome  in  her  city.  They  stayed  there  for  a 
long  time,  and  Aeneas  began  to  think  that  this  was 
the  place  for  his  kingdom.  But  one  day  he  received 
a  message  from  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods.  The 
new  kingdom  was  not  to  be  in  Carthage.  Aeneas 
and  his  followers  said  good-bye  to  the  queen  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  them,  and  sailed  away. 
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“For  many  days,  the  homeless  Trojans  wandered 
across  the  sea.  At  last  the  gods  guided  them  to  the 
land  where  Aeneas  was  to  make  his  new  kingdom. 
This  land  was  Italy. 

“There  was  a  king  in  Italy  who  had  been  told  by 
the  gods  that  his  daughter  would  marry  a  great 
warrior  coming  from  a  country  far  away.  When 
Aeneas  told  how  he  had  been  driven  from  Troy  and 
how  he  had  sailed  the  seas  for  many  months,  the  king 
thought  that  surely  this  was  the  hero  of  whom  the 
gods  had  spoken.  But  his  wife,  the  queen,  did  not 
want  her  daughter  to  marry  a  stranger,  f  jsides, 
the  princess  had  been  promised  to  a  young  ruler 
who  lived  in  Italy.  Soon  he  became  an  enemy  of 
Aeneas,  and  war  broke  out.  In  this  war  many  brave 
men  were  killed,  among  them  the  young  ruler  who 
wished  to  marry  the  king’s  daughter.  Then  the 
princess  married  Aeneas. 

“And  so  it  came  about  that  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Troy  married  a  Latin  princess,  and  built  and  ruled 
a  new  city  in  Italy.” 

“But  his  city  was  not  Rome,”  declared  Lucius. 

“No,”  agreed  Tiro.  “In  the  long  history  of  Rome 
which  he  is  now  writing,  Livy  (liv'i)  tells  us  that 
the  city  of  Rome  was  built  much  later.  Many  Ro¬ 
mans  believe  that  it  was  built  by  Romulus  (rom'u- 
lus),  who  was  descended  from  Aeneas.” 
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“Father  knows  Livy,”  said  Lucius.  “He  often 
comes  to  our  home.” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  him  read  from  his  history,” 
replied  Tiro,  “and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  Virgil’s 
poem  will  bring  honor  and  glory  to  Augustus  as 
long  as  men  read  it.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Who  was  Augustus?  Virgil?  Livy?  Neptune? 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  Virgil’s  poem,  and  what 
was  it  about? 

3.  How  did  the  early  Romans  think  storms  at  sea 
were  caused? 

4.  Where  did  the  poem  say  Aeneas  made  his  new 
kingdom? 

5.  What  gift  did  Virgil  put  into  the  world’s  treas¬ 
ure  chest? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  289  and  find  the  city 
from  which  the  poem  says  Aeneas  fled,  the  city 
where  he  visited  for  some  time,  and  the  country 
where  he  built  his  new  kingdom. 

2.  Virgil’s  poem  was  written  in  praise  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Augustus.  Write  the  name  of  our 
first  American  president,  and  write  two  reasons 
why  we  might  praise  him. 

3.  The  Latin  word  for  poet  is  poeta.  Give  two 
English  words  that  come  from  this  Latin  one.  You 
can  find  them  in  the  dictionary. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

How  the  Romans  Thought  Rome  Began 

“0,  Tiro,”  called  Lucius,  as  the  slave  entered  the 
court  where  the  two  young  Romans  were  lying  in  the 
sun.  “Come  tell  us  a  story!” 

“I  might  tell  you  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus  (re'mus),”  said  Tiro,  coming  to  sit  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  “Just  today  I  read  it  in  Livy’s  new  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome.” 

“Yes,  and  tell  us  whether  it  is  a  true  story,”  said 
Lucius.  “Some  people  say  that  Romulus  did  not 
build  Rome.” 

“Many  Romans  believe  that  the  story  is  true,” 
replied  Tiro,  “and  Livy  tells  it  for  that  reason.  His 
history  begins  by  telling  how  Aeneas  came  to  live  in 
Italy.  The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  family  of  Aeneas. 

“Romulus  and  Remus  were  the  twin  grandsons 
of  a  king  who  ruled  the  land  left  by  Aeneas.  This 
land  was  taken  away  from  the  rightful  king  by  his 
wicked  brother,  who  ordered  a  servant  to  throw  the 
twin  boys  into  the  Tiber  River.  The  children  were 
young  and  helpless,  and  the  servant  could  not  bear 
to  be  so  cruel.  Instead  of  throwing  the  babies  into 
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The  early  Romans  had  one-room  homes  with  a  hole  in  the 
roof  to  let  the  smoke  out.  Here  a  Roman  mother  sits  spin¬ 
ning  by  the  fire  while  the  father  tells  the  story  of  Romulus. 


the  river,  he  left  them  on  the  bank,  hoping  that  some¬ 
one  would  find  and  care  for  them.  Then  he  hurried 
away  and  said  that  he  had  obeyed  the  command  to 
drown  the  little  princes. 

“A  mother  wolf  found  the  twins  lying  on  the  bank 
and  carried  them  off  to  her  den.  There  she  took  care 
of  them  just  as  she  did  her  own  babies.” 

“I  have  seen  the  statue  of  the  wolf  and  the  two 
little  boys,”  broke  in  Lucius.  “It  is  said  that  the 
Romans  have  always  been  strong  in  war  because 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  the  god  of 
war  and  were  fed  by  a  fierce  mother  wolf.” 
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“But  Romulus  and  Remus  did  not  grow  up  in  the 
wolf’s  den,”  said  Marcus,  for  this  was  an  old  story 
to  him,  as  it  was  to  other  Roman  boys. 

“No,”  agreed  Tiro.  “One  day  a  shepherd  found 
the  two  boys  and  took  them  to  his  home.  He  and 
his  wife  cared  for  the  children  until  they  grew  up. 
When  they  were  young  men,  the  shepherd  told  them 
that  they  were  not  his  children  but  the  grandsons 
of  the  rightful  king. 

“When  Romulus  and  Remus  heard  that  their 
wicked  uncle  had  no  right  to  rule,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  fight  against  him.  With  the  help 
of  their  shepherd  friends,  they  won  back  the  land 
for  their  grandfather. 

“Then  the  two  young  princes  decided  that  they 
would  start  a  city  on  the  hills  where  Rome  is. 

“While  Romulus  was  building  a  wall  to  protect 
their  city,  the  two  brothers  quarreled.  Remus  made 
fun  of  the  wall.  He  jumped  over  it  to  show  that  it 
was  too  low,  saying,  ‘Your  enemies  will  enter  the 
city  as  easily  as  I  do.’ 

“Romulus  was  so  angry  at  this  that  he  struck  his 
brother,  saying,  ‘When  my  enemies  enter  the  city, 
I  shall  receive  them  thus.’  Remus  fell  to  the  ground 
dead,  leaving  Romulus  to  build  the  new  city  alone. 

“Romulus  finished  the  building  of  the  wall,  and 
called  the  city  Rome  from  his  own  name.  Many 
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people  came  to  live  there,  and  Romulus  ruled  for 
many  years  as  the  first  king  of  the  city  of  Rome.” 

“If  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  not  true, 
how  do  you  think  the  city  of  Rome  began,  Tiro?” 
asked  Lucius.  • 

“The  earliest  people  probably  settled  on  the  hills 
of  Rome  because  they  felt  safer  there  than  on  the 
plain,”  said  Tiro.  “People  who  live  on  a  hill  can 
protect  themselves  from  enemies.  Then,  too,  Rome 
is  far  enough  up  the  Tiber  River  so  that  pirates 
would  not  attack  the  little  town,  but  close  enough 
to  the  sea  so  that  traders  would  sail  up  the  river  to 
sell  their  goods  in  the  Forum.” 

“Does  Livy  say  that  the  story  of  Romulus  is 
true?”  asked  Marcus. 

“No,”  answered  Tiro.  “He  has  put  it  into  his 
history,  but  he  says  that  some  say  it  is  only  a  story.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  Livy  put  the  story  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  into  his  history? 

2.  Why  did  the  Romans  say  they  were  strong  in 
war? 

3.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  build  a  wall  around 
a  city  in  Roman  times? 

4.  Why  do  we  not  build  walls  around  our  cities 
now? 

5.  How  did  Rome  probably  begin? 
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Things  to  Draw  and  to  Find 

1.  Find  the  Tiber  River  on  the  map  of  Italy. 

2.  Find  Rome  on  the  map  of  Italy,  and  show  how 
far  it  is  from  the  sea. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  walled  city  on  a  hill. 

4.  Rome  was  called  the  city  of  seven  hills.  In 
The  Story  of  the  Roman  People  by  Eva  M.  Tappan, 
just  before  the  numbered  pages,  there  is  a  map  of 
the  city.  Try  to  get  the  book  at  the  library,  and  find 
the  Tiber  River,  the  Forum,  and  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  Hills  on  the  map. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  TEN 

1.  The  Romans  spoke  and  wrote  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  from  which  many  of  our  English  words  have 
come.  Start  in  your  notebook  a  list  of  English  words 
that  you  know  have  come  from  the  Latin  language. 
Put  after  each  word  the  Latin  word  from  which  it 
came. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  showing  Rome,  the  Tiber  River,  Italy, 
and  the  countries  ruled  by  Romans.  You  have  read 
about  these  countries  in  earlier  units.  Keep  the  map 
in  your  notebook  so  that  you  can  add  more  to  it  later. 
Look  at  the  map  on  page  313  before  you  begin. 

3.  Remember  to  arrange  in  your  notebook  the 
pictures  you  have  collected  for  this  unit.  Try  to  find 
at  least  one  of  a  building  using  the  Roman  arch. 
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4.  Read  any  of  the  following  stories  that  you  may 
find  in  the  library  or  that  you  or  your  friends  may 
have  at  home : 

Baldwin,  James,  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
(American  Book  Co.),  pp.  91-94.  The  story  of 
“Horatius  at  the  Bridge.” 

Coffman,  Ramon,  The  Child’s  Story  of  the  Human 
Race  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  pp.  155-164,  telling 
about  Roman  customs. 

Scales,  Laura  W.,  Boys  of  the  Ages,  Their  Dreams 
and  Their  Crafts  (Ginn  and  Co.),  pp.  42-64, 
the  story  of  a  Roman  boy. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  TEN 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  the  unit,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
needed  words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

- in  the  Great  Days  of - 

By  the  time  of  the  Emperor - ,  the  Romans 

had  learned  much  from  the - .  In  the  early 

days  of  Rome  -  ships  had  sailed  up  the 

- River,  bringing  Greek  goods  and  carrying 

away  the  -  and  -  raised  by  the 

- farmers.  From  the - traders,  the 

Romans  learned  many  new  things.  For  instance, 

they  soon  found  it  easier  to  use  - ,  as  the 

- did,  than  the  early  Roman  money  which 

was  just  a - of - . 

In  the  great  days  of  - ,  Roman  public 
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buildings  had  marble  -  to  hold  up  the 

- ,  like  those  the - used,  as  well  as 

the  -  which  had  been  used  in  early  Rome. 

Two  such  buildings  in  the  market  place  of  Rome 

were  the  -  hall  and  the  -  house. 

Roman  homes,  too,  were  often  made  like - 

ones,  with  an - living  room  hav¬ 
ing  an  -  -  in  the  center  and  a 

- on  four  sides. 

Roman  boys  studied  both  the  -  and  the 

- language,  and  often  — - —  slaves  were 

their  teachers.  They  worshipped  many  of  the  same 

- and  told  stories  about  the  same  heroes  as 

the  - .  The  Aeneid,  a  poem  written  in 

- —  by  the  Roman  poet  — - -  in  honor  of 

the  Emperor - -,  tells  how  the  hero - 

left - when  the  city  was  burned  and  built  a 

kingdom  in - .  Many  Romans  believed  that 

the  early  kings  of  - -  were  related  to  this 

hero,  and - — - told  the  story  in  his  great  his¬ 

tory  of  Rome. 

But  the  Roman  schools  taught  one  thing  that  was 

the  work  of  Romans.  That  was  the  Roman - 

which  were  written  on  bronze  tablets  in  the - 

- of  Rome. 


The  Roman  judges  and  juries  in  the  long  business  hall  in 
the  Forum  at  Rome  found  themselves  deciding  the  meaning 
of  Roman  law  for  many  people  throughout  a  great  Empire. 


UNIT  ELEVEN 

How  the  Romans  Learned  to  Govern 
a  Great  Empire 

At  first  Rome  was  a  kingdom,  but  the  kings  were 
driven  out  of  the  city  because  they  were  cruel.  Then 
Rome  became  a  Republic,  where  the  common  people 
gained  more  rights  than  they  had  in  most  countries 
of  that  time.  The  Roman  citizens  made  fine  laws 
and  governed  well  for  many  years,  but  they  fought 
many  long  wars  which  gave  them  control  over  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Then  the  Republic  no  longer  worked 
well,  and  the  great  Roman  leader,  Julius  Caesar 
(jool'yus  se'zar)  founded  the  Roman  Empire. 

Here  are  five  stories  that  tell  how  the  Romans 
slowly  learned  to  rule  well  enough  to  govern  a  great 
empire : 

How  a  Roman  Citizen  Served  His  Republic 
How  Roman  Law  Protected  the  Rights  of  the  People 
How  the  Romans  Came  to  Govern  Many  Lands 

How  Two  Romans  Gave  Their  Lives  for  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment 

How  Julius  Caesar  Ruled  the  Roman  Empire 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

How  a  Roman  Citizen  Served  His  Republic 

“What  are  you  doing,  Marcus?”  called  Lucius  to 
his  brother,  who  was  marching  up  and  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  court. 

“I  am  Cincinnatus  (sln-sln-na'tus)  plowing  my 
fields,”  returned  Marcus,  coming  to  a  stop. 

“So  you  have  saved  the  Republic  and  returned  to 
your  farm  like  a  true  Roman,”  said  Tiro,  looking  up 
from  his  reading  with  a  smile. 

“Why  did  Rome  become  a  republic,  Tiro?”  Lucius 
asked. 

“The  last  king  of  Rome  was  so  cruel  that  some  of 
the  nobles  led  the  people  against  him  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  city,”  explained  Tiro.  “Then  they  set  up 
a  republic  with  two  consuls  (kon'suls)  elected  from 
the  nobles  by  the  people.  The  consuls  ruled  the  city, 
and  the  Senate  made  the  laws.” 

“Does  Livy  tell  in  the  history  he  is  writing  how 
Cincinnatus  saved  Rome?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Indeed,  he  does,”  answered  Tiro.  “Cincinnatus 
was  one  of  the  group  of  nobles  who  ruled  early  Rome. 
He  was  a  consul  several  times.” 
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The  early  Roman  citizen  was  an  honest  farmer  who  served 
the  government  well  when  it  needed  him.  Even  senators  and 
consuls  lived  in  one-room  houses  and  plowed  their  own 
fields.  Here  Cincinnatus  is  being  asked  to  leave  his  plow 
to  rule  Rome  in  time  of  danger. 


“Cincinnatus  was  a  true  citizen,  wasn’t  he,  Tiro?” 
asked  Marcus,  who  wanted  to  hear  the  story  of  how 
Cincinnatus  saved  Rome. 

“Yes,”  answered  Tiro,  rolling  up  his  book  and 
laying  it  aside.  “Cincinnatus  lived  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  Rome  controlled  all  of  Italy,  when  the  Romans 
often  fought  with  their  neighbors.  At  one  time, 
when  Rome  was  at  peace,  some  men  from  a  near-by 
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tribe  attacked  the  Roman  farmers  and  carried  off 
their  cattle  and  their  crops. 

“The  Roman  Senate  sent  messengers  to  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  whose  men  had  attacked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  messengers  complained  because  the  peace 
had  been  broken.  The  chief  told  them  to  recite  the 
complaint  of  the  Roman  Senate  to  the  oak  tree  that 
shaded  his  camp.  He  was  too  busy  to  listen  to  them. 

“The  Roman  messengers  were  angry.  They  said, 
‘Let  the  oak  tree  and  the  gods  hear  that  you  have 
broken  the  peace!  Let  them  hear  us  and  help  the 
army  we  will  send  against  you !’  Then  they  returned 
home,  and  the  Senate  declared  war. 

“The  Romans  did  not  lose  any  battles,  but  in  the 
night  the  enemy  surrounded  their  camp  and  built 
earth  works  around  it.  In  this  way  they  shut  the 
Roman  army  up  in  the  camp  where  there  was  little 
grass  for  the  horses  and  very  little  food  for  the  men 
to  eat.  Their  enemies  thought,  ‘We  have  only  to  wait 
and  keep  careful  guard.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  have 
eaten  the  food  the  soldiers  have  brought  with  them, 
they  will  have  to  surrender  or  starve.’ 

“Fortunately,  a  few  Romans  escaped  and  galloped 
back  to  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Roman  army  was 
surrounded.  When  the  nation  was  in  danger,  the 
Senate  sometimes  chose  to  have  a  dictator  take  com¬ 
plete  power  for  a  time. 
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"The  senators  now  said,  ‘We  need  a  dictator! 
Cincinnatus  is  the  one  Roman  who  can  free  the  army 
and  save  Rome/ 

"They  sent  at  once  for  the  stern  old  noble,  Cin- 
cinnatus.  He  lived  with  his  wife  on  a  small  farm 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  messengers  from  the 
Senate  found  him  plowing  a  field. 

"  Tut  on  your  toga/  they  said,  To  hear  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Senate/ 

"After  Cincinnatus  had  put  on  his  toga,  the  mes¬ 
sengers  said,  ‘You  are  now  dictator  of  the  state.  The 
enemy  has  trapped  our  army.  You  must  save  Rome/ 

"So  Cincinnatus  left  his  plowing  at  once  and  went 
to  the  city.  He  knew  he  had  to  act  quickly.  In  one 
day  he  gathered  a  new  army  made  up  of  every  man 
in  Rome  who  could  fight.  He  led  them  to  the  place 
where  the  main  Roman  army  was  shut  up  in  its 
camp.  In  the  night,  Cincinnatus  placed  his  men  so 
that  they  completely  surrounded  the  enemy,  who 
awoke  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  find  that  they 
were  between  two  Roman  armies.  They  were  soon 
conquered. 

"Cincinnatus  ordered  the  conquered  soldiers  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  made  of  three  Roman  spears,  as 
a  sign  that  they  were  under  the  power  of  Rome.  One 
by  one  the  conquered  neighbors  of  Rome  passed 
under  the  yoke.  Then  Cincinnatus  and  all  the  Roman 
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soldiers  returned  to  Rome  with  many  prisoners.” 

“And  Cincinnatus  went  back  to  his  farm  and  fin¬ 
ished  his  plowing,”  added  Marcus. 

“Yes,”  answered  Tiro,  “he  had  held  the  highest 
office  that  Rome  could  offer  any  man,  but  he  kept 
his  power  only  long  enough  to  save  Rome.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  How  did  most  of  the  Romans  in  Cincinnatus’ 
time  make  their  living? 

2.  What  is  a  dictator?  Can  you  name  any  coun¬ 
try  that  is  ruled  by  a  dictator  today? 

3.  Is  the  example  of  an  unselfish  citizen  like  Cin¬ 
cinnatus  a  good  thing  to  put  into  the  world’s  treas¬ 
ure  chest?  Explain  your  answer. 

Republics  Then  and  Now 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  what  kind  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  you  would  like  to  be  when  you  are  older  and 
what  sort  of  service  you  would  like  to  give  to  your 
city  or  your  country. 

2.  The  Latin  word  senatus  has  given  us  our  Eng¬ 
lish  word  senate.  Find  out  from  the  dictionary  the 
meaning  of  our  word  senate. 

3.  The  Roman  republic  of  long  ago  was  a  city- 
state.  Explain  how  a  great  difference  between  a 
republic  then  and  a  republic  now  is  shown  by  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

How  Roman  Law  Protected  the 
Rights  of  the  People 

“Why  must  we  learn  the  laws  on  the  bronze  tab¬ 
lets  in  the  Forum,  Tiro?”  asked  Marcus  of  his  Greek 
teacher  one  day  after  school.  “It  seems  as  if  I  can 
never  learn  them.” 

“Every  citizen  should  know  the  laws  of  Rome,” 
answered  Tiro.  “Perhaps  if  I  explain  how  the  laws 
came  to  be  written  on  the  tablets  in  the  market  place, 
you  will  understand  why  you  ought  to  learn  them.” 

Marcus  sat  down  between  Tiro  and  Lucius  on  the 
wide  edge  of  the  pool  in  the  center  of  the  court.  Both 
boys  liked  Tiro’s  stories  about  the  history  of  Rome 
and  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  hear  one. 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,”  be¬ 
gan  Tiro,  “all  the  officers  in  the  army  and  in  the 
government  were  nobles.” 

“Like  Cincinnatus?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Tiro.  “Cincinnatus  and  most  of  the 
other  nobles  felt  that  the  common  people  did  not 
know  enough  to  rule  Rome,  and  so  they  kept  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  own  hands.  The  people  helped 
elect  consuls,  but  they  could  not  be  consuls,  senators 
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or  judges.  Only  the  nobles  could  hold  office,  and  so 
the  nobles  ruled  Rome. 

“The  Roman  laws  were  not  written  in  those  days, 
and  since  the  judges  were  always  nobles,  the  common 
people  were  often  unfairly  treated  in  the  courts. 
Many  times  the  nobles  treated  the  poorer  people  like 
slaves.  Sometimes  the  nobles  charged  high  interest 
on  money  that  the  poor  borrowed.  Sometimes  they 
took  a  poor  man’s  land  away  from  him  because  a 
noble  wanted  it.  They  would  not  let  the  common 
people  feed  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  public  lands, 
but  kept  it  for  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  Yet  the 
common  people  had  to  leave  their  farms  to  fight  in 
the  wars  which  won  those  lands,  and  they  paid  heavy 
taxes  to  the  government. 

“The  common  people  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
given  more  rights  as  citizens  because  they  were  the 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  because  they  paid  taxes. 
Once  when  they  were  more  unhappy  than  usual, 
they  refused  to  obey  the  consul  of  Rome  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army.  Instead,  they  went  to  a  hill  out¬ 
side  of  the  walls  of  Rome  and  declared  that  they 
would  build  a  city  of  their  own.  In  this  new  city,  the 
common  people  would  be  allowed  to  hold  city  offices 
and  to  be  members  of  the  law-making  assembly. 

“For  several  reasons  the  nobles  did  not  like  this 
at  all.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  more  common 
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people  than  there  were  nobles,  and  the  new  city 
would  be  larger  than  Rome.  Then,  too,  the  common 
people  did  much  of  the  hard  labor  in  the  nobles’ 
fields.  And  who  would  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
Rome  if  the  common  people  were  gone? 

“The  Senate,  as  you  know,  was  made  up  entirely 
of  nobles.  It  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to  ask 
the  common  citizens  to  come  back.  The  nobles  prom¬ 
ised  to  pass  a  law  allowing  the  common  people  to 
elect  two  officers,  called  tribunes  (trib'uns),  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  The  tribunes  could  forbid  the  act  of  any 
officer  in  Rome  who  wronged  the  common  people.” 

“So  that  is  the  reason  that  Rome  has  tribunes!” 
exclaimed  Lucius. 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  office  holding  by  the 
people,”  answered  Tiro.  “Later,  all  the  offices  in  the 
Roman  government  were  open  to  the  common  people. 
The  Roman  people  were  good  rulers,  too,  for  they 
made  just  laws  and  protected  all  citizens. 

“But,  so  long  as  the  laws  were  not  written,  the 
common  people  were  not  fairly  treated  in  the  courts. 
That  is  why  they  demanded  that  the  laws  should  be 
written  and  set  up  in  the  market  place  so  that  every 
citizen  might  know  the  laws  of  Rome.  Then  both 
noble  and  common  man  would  be  judged  by  the  same 
laws.  So  you  see,  Marcus,  why,  today,  the  laws  are 
written  on  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  Forum.” 
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The  Roman  Senate  met  in  the  Senate  House  in  the  Forum 
of  Rome.  In  it  sat  the  great  Roman  lawmakers  who  learned 
to  rule  an  empire.  Here  the  consul,  who  was  president  of 
the  Senate,  reads  a  new  law.  At  the  table  sits  a  tribune. 

“Father  says  that  Augustus  rules  better  than  the 
Roman  people  can,”  said  Lucius.  “Did  the  Roman 
people  rule  better  in  early  Rome?” 

“Rome  was  much  smaller  then,”  replied  Tiro. 
“Their  rule  was  good  for  their  time,  but  Rome  came 
to  have  more  and  more  land  outside  the  city.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Romans  were  successful  in  so  many  wars, 
they  now  rule  distant  lands  all  about  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea.  I  think  the  rule  of  Augustus  is  good  for 
Rome  now,  but  he  needs  the  help  of  useful  citizens 
like  your  father  in  his  big  task.” 
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“I  will  study  those  laws  until  I  know  them  as  well 
as  Father  does,”  said  Marcus. 

“And  so  will  I,”  said  Lucius. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  the  common  people  leave  Rome? 

2.  When  the  common  people  left  Rome  what  did 
they  intend  to  do? 

3.  Why  did  they  return  to  Rome? 

4.  What  kind  of  rulers  were  the  Roman  people? 

5.  Is  the  United  States  ruled  by  the  people?  Have 
we  ever  been  ruled  by  a  dictator? 

6.  What  kind  of  citizens  must  we  have  if  they 
are  to  rule  well? 

7.  Why  should  laws  be  written? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  common  people 
in  early  Rome  and  write  a  short  speech  giving  the 
reasons  why  you  left  Rome. 

2.  Divide  your  class  into  nobles  and  common 
people.  Have  a  leader  for  each  group.  Let  the  leader 
of  the  common  people  give  the  reasons  why  his  group 
left  Rome.  Let  the  leader  of  the  nobles  tell  what  his 
group  is  willing  to  do  in  order  to  have  the  common 
people  return  to  Rome. 

3.  The  Latin  word  legis  is  the  root  of  several 
English  words.  See  if  you  can  find  in  the  dictionary 
two  words  made  from  this  Latin  one  and  having 
something  to  do  with  law. 


CHAPTER  XL VII 

How  the  Romans  Came  to  Govern 
Many  Lands 

“Rome  rules  most  of  the  land  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea,”  said  Lucius,  who  stood  with  Marcus  look¬ 
ing  at  the  great  map  on  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom. 

“Here  is  where  Carthage  used  to  be,”  said  Marcus, 
placing  a  finger  on  the  spot  in  northern  Africa  where 
the  great  city  had  once  stood. 

“What  lands  belong  to  Rome  because  she  con¬ 
quered  Carthage?”  asked  Tiro,  joining  them. 

“Carthage  once  ruled  this  part  of  Africa,  Spain, 
and  these  islands,”  said  Lucius,  pointing  to  Sicily 
and  to  two  large  islands  west  of  Italy. 

“If  I  couldn’t  be  a  Roman,”  declared  Marcus,  “I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  been  Hannibal  (han'- 
ni-bal)  of  Carthage.” 

Tiro  smiled,  “I  am  glad  that  you  admire  the  great 
leader  of  Carthage,”  he  told  the  boy.  “Livy  says 
that  even  the  Roman  general  who  conquered  Hanni¬ 
bal  admired  him.” 

“Why  did  Carthage  and  Rome  start  fighting, 
Tiro?”  asked  Marcus. 
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“We  must  save  that  story  until  we  reach  home,” 
answered  Tiro.  “This  evening,  I  shall  tell  you  how 
the  wars  with  Carthage  led  Rome  to  conquer  other- 
lands  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.” 

After  dinner  the  boys  found  their  teacher  in  the 
court  with  the  dog  beside  him.  “Why  did  Rome  and 


Phoenician  traders  from  Carthage  traded  for  tin  in  Britain. 


Carthage  go  to  war?”  asked  Marcus,  who  was  always 
ready  for  a  story. 

“Have  you  forgotten  that  it  was  the  trading  Phoe¬ 
nicians  who  built  Carthage?”  asked  Tiro. 

“No,”  answered  Marcus,  “I  know  the  people  of 
Carthage  were  Phoenicians.” 
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“By  the  time  that  Rome  began  to  have  a  rich 
trade,  Carthage  was  a  large  city,”  said  Tiro.  “It 
had  a  fine  harbor  and  many  ships.  Its  merchants 
shipped  slaves,  ivory,  metals,  jewels,  and  cloth  to 
all  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Its  ships  even  sailed  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
went  north  to  get  tin  from  Britain. 

“Both  Rome  and  Carthage  wanted  to  own  the 
islands  in  the  blue  waters  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  espe¬ 
cially  the  island  of  Sicily  (si'si-li),  for  both  cities 
wanted  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  That  was  why  fighting  broke  out  between  them 
before  Hannibal  was  born.  Rome  won  that  first  war, 
but  both  cities  spent  twenty  years  getting  ready  for 
the  next  one. 

“It  was  during  this  time  that  Hannibal’s  father 
had  him  make  a  solemn  promise  before  the  altar  of 
a  temple  in  Carthage  never  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
Roman  people.  That  was  when  he  was  only  about 
nine  years  old.  A  few  years  later  his  father,  who 
was  training  the  natives  of  Spain  to  be  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  Carthage,  took  the  boy  with  him  to 
Spain.” 

“In  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  Carthage  could  find 
silver  that  would  buy  weapons  and  pay  the  soldiers,” 
said  Lucius. 

“Carthage  did  that  very  thing,”  answered  Tiro. 
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The  dotted  boundary  line  encloses  the  lands  ruled  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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“And  Hannibal  grew  up  and  was  given  command  of 
the  armies  before  the  war  with  Rome  began. 

“Hannibal  decided  to  fight  the  war  in  Italy,  so  he 
set  out  on  the  long,  hard  journey  from  Spain  with  a 
great  army,  supplies  of  food,  many  horses,  and  huge 
elephants.  It  was  difficult  to  cross  the  rivers.  The 
horses  swam,  and  boats  and  rafts  were  made  to  carry 
the  men,  but  the  elephants  did  not  like  boats.  Han¬ 
nibal’s  men  had  to  build  large  rafts  and  cover  them 
with  earth  and  grass  so  that  the  elephants  would  not 
know  that  they  were  crossing  a  river.  Climbing  the 
Alps  (alps)  mountains  was  a  still  harder  thing  to 
do.  Men,  horses,  and  elephants  had  to  struggle  up 
steep,  icy  paths  while  unfriendly  tribes  rolled  great 
stones  down  on  them  or  shot  arrows  from  above. 
Many  of  Hannibal’s  men  died.  The  rest  were  worn 
and  tired  when  the  high,  cold  mountains  were  crossed 
and  the  army  marched  down  into  northern  Italy.” 

“How  long  was  Hannibal  in  Italy?”  asked  Lucius. 

“About  fifteen  years,”  answered  Tiro.  “During 
that  time,  he  won  several  battles  and  brought  fear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.” 

“But  he  never  attacked  the  city  of  Rome,”  said 
Marcus.  “Why  didn’t  he?” 

“Because,”  answered  Tiro,  “the  people  of  Italy 
who  had  been  conquered  by  Rome  were  fairly  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Roman  people.  They  would  not  join 
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Hannibal’s  army,  as  he  had  hoped  they  would,  and 
he  could  not  get  enough  soldiers  from  Spain  to  attack 
Rome.  At  last  the  Romans  elected  a  wise  young  con¬ 
sul  named  Scipio  (sip'i-o)  who  cut  Hannibal  off 
from  getting  food  supplies  and  new  soldiers  by  tak¬ 
ing  Spain.  Then  he  set  sail  with  his  Roman  army 
for  Hannibal’s  own  country.  When  the  Romans 
landed  in  Africa  and  marched  toward  Carthage, 
Hannibal  was  ordered  to  bring  his  army  back  and 
defend  the  city;  but  when  he  came  back,  Scipio  de¬ 
feated  him.” 

“And  ever  since  that  time  the  Roman  leader  has 
been  called  Scipio  Africanus  (af'ri-ca'nus),”  said 
Lucius. 

“What  became  of  Hannibal  after  that?”  asked 
Marcus. 

“He  had  to  leave  Carthage  because  the  Romans 
did  not  want  him  in  the  conquered  city.  He  escaped 
to  the  East,  but  even  there  the  Romans  followed 
him.  At  last  he  took  his  own  life.” 

“Did  Hannibal  ever  fight  Rome  again  before  he 
died?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Yes,”  replied  Tiro.  “Hannibal  started  a  war, 
hoping  to  defeat  Rome  and  free  Carthage,  but  the 
countries  that  helped  Hannibal  were  defeated  and 
brought  under  the  rule  of  Rome.” 

“But  Rome  rules  them  well,”  declared  Lucius. 
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“Yes,”  agreed  Tiro,  “Rome  gives  the  lands  about 
the  Mediterranean  better  laws  and  more  peace  and 
order  than  they  had  under  their  own  rule.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  Phoenicians 
from  an  earlier  chapter  in  this  book? 

2.  What  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage? 

3.  Why  did  the  people  of  Italy  refuse  to  help 
Hannibal? 

4.  How  did  Rome  come  to  govern  many  lands 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

5.  What  did  Roman  rule  do  for  many  conquered 
lands? 

Things  to  Show  on  the  Map 

1.  Point  out,  on  the  map  in  your  classroom,  the 
location  of  Carthage;  of  Rome;  of  Spain;  of  Sicily. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  were  a  soldier  in  Hannibal’s 
army.  Tell  your  classmates  about  your  march  from 
Spain  into  Italy,  showing  on  the  map  the  route  by 
which  you  came. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII 

How  Two  Romans  Gave  Their  Lives  for 
Good  Government 

On  their  way  home  from  a  walk  in  the  country 
one  evening,  Tiro  told  the  Roman  boys  the  story  of 
how  the  Gracchus  (gra'kus)  brothers  had  tried  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  common  people  of  Rome. 

Noticing  many  wagons  of  grain  blocking  the  city 
gate,  Marcus  had  asked,  “Where  did  all  those  wag¬ 
ons  come  from,  Tiro?  What  is  in  them?  Where  are 
they  going  V’ 

“Those  are  grain  wagons  coming  in  from  the  har¬ 
bor,”  explained  Tiro.  “Your  father  said  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  grain  fleet  from  Egypt  was  expected 
today.  This  grain  has  been  shipped  across  the  sea, 
and  now  the  wagons  are  carrying  it  into  the  city.” 

“Will  the  city  need  all  that  grain?”  asked  Marcus. 

“It  will  need  more  than  that  if  the  poor  are  to 
have  enough  bread,”  answered  Tiro.  “Do  you  not 
know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  poor  in  the  city, 
people  so  poor  that  they  would  starve  if  the  city  did 
not  give  them  food?” 

“Tiro,  why  are  there  so  many  poor  people  in  Rome 
when  Rome  is  so  rich?”  asked  Lucius. 
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“It  is  true  that  many  Roman  citizens  are  very 
poor,”  agreed  Tiro.  “They  were  made  so  by  the  con¬ 
quests  which  gave  Rome  her  wealth.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  pointing  out  on  the  map,  the  other  day,  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  that  Rome 
governs?” 

“I  can  name  them,”  said  Marcus.  “Rome  governs 
all  of  Italy,  all  of  the  lands  Carthage  once  ruled, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  lands  around  the  east  end  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But,  Tiro,  why  would  conquer¬ 
ing  other  countries  make  the  people  of  Rome  poor?” 

“Because,”  replied  Tiro,  “in  order  to  gain  all  of 
these  lands,  Roman  citizens  had  to  serve  for  years 
in  the  army  far  from  their  homes.  Many  of  these 
Roman  soldiers  were  farmers.  While  they  were  gone, 
their  farms  were  cared  for  by  those  who  could  not 
serve  in  the  army.  The  old  men,  the  children,  and 
the  women  did  the  farming  until  the  wars  were  over. 
When  the  Roman  soldier  returned  to  his  small  farm, 
he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  sell  the  grain  that 
he  raised  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  neighboring 
towns  or  to  those  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Rome.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Marcus.  “People  must  have 
bread  to  eat.” 

“True,”  agreed  Tiro,  “but  some  of  the  lands  that 
Rome  conquered  had  rich  soil  in  which  large  crops 
of  grain  grew.  This  foreign  grain  could  be  shipped 
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to  Rome  and  sold  more  cheaply  than  the  grain  that 
was  grown  in  Italy.  The  farmers  in  Italy  could  not 
sell  their  grain,  so  they  had  no  money.  Many  of  them 
borrowed  money  from  some  rich  noble  who  lived  near 
them.  When  the  farmer  borrowed  the  money,  he 
gave  the  noble  the  right  to  take  the  farm  if  the  debt 
was  not  paid.  Every  year  things  grew  worse.  The 
farmer  could  not  sell  his  grain,  so  he  could  not  pay 
the  interest  on  the  money  that  he  had  borrowed. 
At  last,  when  the  debt  was  due  and  he  had  nothing 
with  which  to  pay,  he  lost  his  farm.  The  noble  did 
not  raise  grain  on  this  new  farm  of  his.  He  knew 
he  could  not  sell  it,  because  the  grain  from  Egypt 
and  other  lands  was  so  much  cheaper.  He,  therefore, 
turned  his  land  into  sheep  pastures  and  bought  slaves 
to  care  for  the  sheep.” 

“Tiro,  do  you  think  that  is  how  Grandfather  got 
his  big  sheep  pastures?”  asked  Lucius. 

“Your  father  says  so,”  answered  Tiro. 

“What  did  the  poor  farmers  who  lost  their  farms 
do?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Many  of  them  moved  into  the  city  of  Rome,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  work,”  answered  Tiro,  “but  again  they 
were  disappointed,  because  slaves  were  doing  the 
work  of  the  city.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that  before,”  said  Lucius.  “A 
slave  cuts  my  hair;  slaves  work  on  Father’s  farms; 
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Hundreds  of  prisoners  marched  in  this  Roman  triumph. 
Roman  generals  brought  home  so  many  prisoners  of  war  to 
work  as  slaves  that  poor  people  in  Italy  found  it  hard  to 

get  work. 

slaves  do  all  the  work  in  the  house;  Father’s  secre¬ 
tary  is  a  slave;  and  even  you,  Tiro,  are  a  slave.  You 
don’t  seem  like  one,”  he  added  quickly,  seeing  the 
sad  look  on  Tiro’s  face.  “You  won’t  be  a  slave  when 
we  are  grown  up.  You  will  be  free.  I  heard  Father 
tell  Mother  that  he  had  put  that  in  his  will.” 

“It  must  be  hard  to  be  a  Roman  and  be  poor,” 
said  Marcus. 

“Giving  grain  to  the  poor  is  an  old  custom,”  said 
Tiro,  as  they  followed  the  last  of  the  wagons  through 
the  gate.  “It  began  when  the  two  Gracchus  brothers 
tried  to  help  the  poor  in  Rome.” 
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Here  a  slave  watches  sheep  in  the  pasture  of  a  rich  landowner 
in  Italy.  The  man  plowing  in  the  field  beyond  is  not  a  slave, 
but  he  is  not  free  to  leave  this  land  which  he  once  owned. 
He  became  so  poor  that  he  gave  his  farm  to  his  rich  neighbor 
and  promised  to  work  on  it  always  for  the  right  to  live  there. 

“Do  you  mean  Tiberius  (ti-be'ri-us)  and  Caius 
(ka'yus)  Gracchus?”  asked  Lucius.  “They  were  the 
grandsons  of  Scipio,  weren’t  they?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Tiro.  “The  two  grandsons  of  the 
great  general  who  defeated  Hannibal  became  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  their  grandfather,  though  in  a  different 
way.  Their  mother  called  them  her  jewels,  and 
brought  them  up  to  love  justice  and  to  serve  the 
Roman  Republic. 
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“These  brothers  knew  that  after  Rome  had  con¬ 
quered  the  lands  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
many  of  the  Romans  grew  rich,  but  many  poor  citi¬ 
zens  could  not  find  work.  Today  Augustus  has  the 
poor  cared  for,  but  then  they  had  to  help  themselves 
or  starve.  Tiberius  Gracchus  thought  the  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  do  something  for  the  poor  Roman 
citizens  who  had  lost  their  farms.  He  knew  that  they 
could  not  find  work  on  the  farms  of  the  rich  land- 
owners,  because  the  rich  had  slaves  to  do  their  work. 
They  could  not  get  work  in  Rome,  either,  because  it 
was  cheaper  to  have  slaves. 

“Do  you  remember,”  asked  Tiro,  interrupting  his 
story,  “what  office  was  created  so  that  the  rights  of 
the  common  people  would  be  protected?” 

“Tribune,”  shouted  both  boys. 

“Right,”  said  Tiro,  continuing.  “Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  wanted  to  get  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  state  divided  into  small 
farms  and  given  to  the  poor  farmers.  When  the  law 
was  passed,  the  rich  men,  who  had  been  using  these 
government  lands  for  themselves,  were  very  angry. 
The  next  time  Tiberius  tried  to  be  elected  tribune, 
he  was  killed  by  his,  enemies. 

“Ten  years  later,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother  of 
Tiberius,  was  made  tribune.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  Caius  did  was  to  have  the  land  law  restored. 
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Then  the  public  lands  were  given  to  the  poor  farm¬ 
ers.  Caius  also  sold  grain  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor. 
That  started  Rome  buying  grain  for  the  poor.” 

“Was  Caius  Gracchus  killed  too?”  asked  Marcus. 

“Yes,”  answered  Tiro.  “Both  brothers  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  change  the  laws  so  as  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  common  people  to  earn  a  living;  but, 
at  least,  they  showed  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  poor.  The  Roman  people  still  suffer 
from  the  evils  that  these  brothers  tried  to  cure. 

“Giving  food  to  the  poor  without  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  earn  a  living  has  some  bad  results, 
as  Rome  found  later.  The  poor  citizens  could  vote. 
A  man  who  wanted  an  office  could  gain  their  votes  by 
giving  them  food  and  free  tickets  to  games  and 
shows.  For  some  years,  many  offices  in  Rome  were 
held  by  men  who  were  more  eager  to  have  power 
than  they  were  to  use  it  well.  They  were  no  longer 
willing  to  serve  Rome  as  Cincinnatus  had  done.” 

“Augustus  gives  grain  to  the  poor,”  said  Lucius. 

“He  does,”  replied  Tiro,  “but  because  some  people 
who  are  not  poor  have  asked  for  free  grain,  he  has 
ordered  that  only  those  who  really  need  the  free 
grain  may  have  it.  There  are  a  good  many  who  need 
it,  however,  and  so  Rome  must  import  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain,  even  more  than  we  saw  in  the  wagons 
at  the  city  gate.” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Why  did  Rome  not  buy  grain  from  the  farmers 
near  Rome? 

2.  From  what  country  did  Rome  import  her 
grain? 

3.  Why  did  the  common  citizens  of  Rome  begin 
to  vote  for  men  who  did  not  govern  honestly? 

4.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  buy 
all  their  grain  from  a  foreign  country,  what  would 
happen  to  many  western  farmers? 

5.  Does  your  city  or  town  do  anything  to  help 
the  poor?  Why? 

6.  Do  you  admire  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus? 
If  you  do,  tell  why. 

7.  Would  a  good  citizen  sell  his  vote  for  grain  or 
for  theatre  tickets?  Explain  your  answer. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  across  your  paper  a  line  of  Roman  carts 
such  as  brought  the  grain  to  the  city. 

2.  Make  a  Roman  cart  out  of  pasteboard  or  out 
of  soap, 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  poor  citizen  of  Rome. 
Explain  to  your  classmates  why  you  wanted  Caius 
Gracchus  for  tribune. 

4.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus 
many  free  men  were  out  of  work  because  slaves  were 
used.  Today,  in  this  and  other  countries,  many 
people  are  out  of  work.  Give  three  reasons  why 
this  is  so. 
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How  Julius  Caesar  Ruled  the 
Roman  Empire 

Marcus  was  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  court,  feed¬ 
ing  his  pet  parrot.  Near  him  sat  Lucius  reading 
Julius  Caesar's  book  about  his  wars. 

“Listen  to  this,  Marcus,"  said  Lucius,  and  he  read 
part  of  a  speech  that  Caesar  had  made  to  his  men 
just  before  they  marched  against  the  Germans. 

“You  read  that  very  well,"  said  Tiro,  who  had 
come  into  the  court  while  Lucius  was  reading  aloud. 
“But  why  not  read  the  speeches  of  Cicero  (sis'e-ro) 
which  your  father  gave  you  yesterday?  They  are 
worth  reading,  for  Cicero  knew  how  to  use  the  Latin 
language." 

“I  did  begin  to  read  Cicero,  but  I  like  this  book 
better,"  replied  Lucius. 

“Why?"  asked  Tiro. 

“Because  it  seems  that  Caesar  takes  you  right 
with  him  wherever  he  is,"  answered  Lucius.  “I  like 
to  read  how  he  brought  peace  among  the  border 
tribes,  and  carried  Roman  roads  and  Roman  law 
north  to  the  Rhine  River." 
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“Caesar  wrote  that  book  while  he  was  governor 
of  Gaul  (gol) .  He  sent  it  to  Rome  because  he  wanted 
the  people  at  home  to  know  what  he  was  doing  so 
that  they  would  not  forget  him,”  replied  Tiro.  “He 
wanted  to  be  elected  consul.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  such  a  great  man  could  be  for¬ 
gotten,”  said  Marcus,  tossing  the  last  of  the  crumbs 
to  his  parrot. 

“He  was  just  beginning  to  be  well  known  when 
he  wrote  that  book,”  replied  Tiro.  “When  I  was  a 
little  boy,”  he  added,  “my  father  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  time  when  he  saw  Caesar  with  the  Roman 
army.  Caesar  rode  a  great  horse  and  all  the  people 
crowded  to  do  him  honor.  He  had  just  pardoned  the 
Roman  citizens  who  had  fought  against  him.” 

“Why  should  Caesar  pardon  citizens  who  fought 
against  him?”  asked  Marcus  in  surprise. 

“Caesar  was  a  great  statesman,”  answered  Tiro. 
“He  wanted  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
He  also  wanted  more  people  to  have  citizens’  rights, 
so  he  gave  citizenship  to  many  people  in  lands  Rome 
rules  outside  of  Italy.  Men  were  very  proud  to  be 
Roman  citizens,  and  they  gained  the  protection  of 
Roman  law  and  the  Roman  courts. 

“Caesar  planned  to  give  good  government  to  all 
the  lands  ruled  by  Rome.  He  wanted  the  Roman  laws 
to  be  the  same  everywhere  that  Rome  ruled,  and  he 
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wanted  them  collected  and  written  so  that  all  could 
know  what  the  law  was.” 

“Father  says  that  Julius  Caesar  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Romans  that  ever  lived  and  one  of  the  few 
men  who  knew  how  to  rule  the  many  lands  that  Rome 
has  conquered,”  interrupted  Lucius. 

“He  was,”  agreed  Tiro,  “and  Augustus  is  another. 
The  people  living  in  the  lands  conquered  by  Rome 
are  happier  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
Their  taxes  are  lower,  and  the  governors  who  rule 
them  are  taken  out  of  office  if  they  are  cruel  or 
unjust.  Before  Caesar’s  time  the  governors  sent  out 
by  the  Senate  did  not  have  to  treat  the  people  well. 
That  is  why  Caesar  and  Augustus  have  chosen  the 
governors  themselves.  Now  the  people  in  every 
country  Rome  rules  have  better  government  than 
they  ever  had  before.” 

“Did  Caesar  do  anything  for  the  poor?”  asked 
Lucius. 

“Before  Caesar  became  head  of  the  Roman  state, 
he  bought  the  votes  of  the  poor  by  giving  food  and 
shows  to  the  poor  citizens,  as  men  who  ran  for  office 
before  him  had  done,”  answered  Tiro.  “Afterwards, 
he  still  gave  them  free  shows  and  free  grain.  He 
tried,  also,  to  find  work  for  many  of  them. 

“The  new  buildings  he  started  in  Rome  gave  work 
to  many  of  the  unemployed/  You  know  that  some  of 
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those  buildings  have  been  completed  by  Augustus.” 

“I  know,”  interrupted  Marcus.  “Caesar  began  the 
great  business  hall  and  the  new  senate  house.” 

“Caesar  ordered  new  roads  built  leading  to  Rome 
making  it  easy  to  go  from  the  Capital  to  all  impor¬ 
tant  cities,”  Tiro  continued.  “He  also  planned  col¬ 
onies  for  men  who  could  not  find  work  at  home.  One 
of  these  colonies  was  to  be  where  the  city  of  Carthage 
stood  before  it  was  burned.” 

“Carthage  had  a  good  harbor.  A  Roman  colony 
there  might  grow  rich  on  trade,”  said  Lucius. 

“So  Caesar  thought,”  replied  Tiro,  and  went  on. 
“Caesar  did  other  things.  He  changed  the  calendar 
and  made  it  much  like  the  calendar  of  Egypt.  He 
used  the  Egyptian  calendar  of  365  days,  but  he  added 
a  day  every  fourth  year.  It  was  then  that  the  Senate 
voted  to  name  one  month  after  Julius  Caesar.” 

“What  was  his  greatest  plan?”  asked  Marcus. 

“It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  understand,”  said  the 
young  Greek  teacher,  looking  down  at  the  small 
Roman  boy,  “but  Julius  Caesar  was  a  great  Roman 
because  he  planned  the  Roman  government  so  that 
all  of  the  people  looked  to  it  for  order  and  a  just  rule. 
He  was  able  to  carry  out  only  part  of  his  plans  be¬ 
cause  he  was  killed  by  those  who  thought  he  had  too 
much  power,  but  his  work  was  not  lost.  Augustus 
is  carrying  out  many  of  Caesar’s  plans.” 
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Jesus  lived  in  Augustus’  time  and  was  tried  by  a  Roman 
governor  during  the  rule  o£  the  next  emperor. 

“It  was  fortunate  that  Augustus  was  Caesar’s 
nephew,  wasn’t  it,  Tiro?”  said  Lucius  thoughtfully. 

“It  was,”  agreed  Tiro.  “Caesar  began  to  make 
the  Roman  state  into  a  great,  well-governed  empire. 
Augustus  is  going  on  with  his  work.  No  country  has 
ever  had  greater  rulers.” 
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Things  to  Tell 

1.  Who  was  Cicero? 

2.  Who  was  Julius  Caesar? 

3.  Who  was  Augustus? 

4.  How  did  Caesar  try  to  help  the  poor  people 
of  Rome? 

5.  Tell  why  we  admire  Julius  Caesar. 

6.  In  what  two  ways  did  good  roads  help  Rome? 
How  do  good  roads  help  us? 

7.  Name  five  gifts  that  the  Roman  people  put 
into  the  world’s  treasure  chest  under  the  leadership 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus? 

Looking  at  Maps  and  Pictures 

1.  Point  out  on  your  map,  the  lands  that  were 
ruled  by  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  If  you  can  get  Haaren  and  Poland’s  book,  Fa¬ 
mous  Men  of  Rome,  from  your  library,  you  will  find 
some  interesting  pictures  of  Julius  Caesar  on  pages 
181,  186,  191,  and  199.  Perhaps  you  can  read  the 
story  beginning  on  page  181,  or  have  some  one  read 
it  to  you. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  ELEVEN 

1.  Read,  or  have  some  one  read  to  you,  any  of  the 
following  stories  that  you  may  find  in  the  library. 

Baldwin,  James,  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Re¬ 
told  (American  Book  Co.),  pp.  205-215.  The 
story  of  Hannibal. 
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Baldwin,  James,  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
(American  Book  Co.),  pp.  85-87.  A  story  of  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchus  brothers. 

Haaren,  John  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men 
of  Rome  (American  Book  Co.),  pp.  181-203.  The 
story  of  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  On  the  map  you  made  for  Unit  Ten,  locate 
Carthage,  Spain,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  the  Rhine  River. 

3.  Remember  to  add  any  new  words  you  have 
learned  in  this  unit  to  your  list  of  English  words 
which  came  from  the  Latin. 

4.  Arrange  in  your  notebook  any  pictures  you 
may  have  collected. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  ELEVEN 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  the  unit,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with 
the  needed  words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

How  the - —  Learned  to - —  a 

Great - — — 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  Romans  knew  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

The  city  had  at  first  been  ruled  by  a  - — , 

but  the  people  had  driven  the  -  out  and 

set  up  a  - .  Two  -  elected  by  the 

-  ruled  the  city,  and  the  laws  were  made 

by  the  - .  Such  men  as  Cincinnatus,  who 

was  - of  Rome  several  times,  served  their 

government  well. 
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For  a  time,  only  the  -  could  hold 

- .  Then  the  Senate  did  not  make  fair 

- ,  and  the  rights  of  the  -  people 

were  not  protected  by  the  government.  Later  the 

-  people  were  given  the  right  to  elect  two 

officers  called  - - ,  who  could  -  acts 

that  wronged  the  people.  Finally,  all  Roman  citizens 
were  given  the  right  to  hold - ,  and  the  Ro¬ 

man  people  made  good  laws  and  governed  themselves 
more  wisely  than  any  other  people  of  their  time. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Romans  conquered  more 
and  more  lands,  for  in  those  days  people  were  often 
at  war.  First  they  gained  control  of  Italy.  Then 

because  both  Rome  and - wanted  to  control 

the - in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Romans 

fought  with  the  great  trading  city  of  - 

and  took  her  lands.  This  gave  Rome  many  lands 

around  the  west  end  of  the  -  Sea.  When 

the  great  leader,  Hannibal,  got  some  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  east  end  of  the  -  Sea  to 

help - against - ,  the  Romans  con¬ 

quered  them,  also. 

Many  of  the  Roman  citizens  came  home  from 
years  of  fighting  in  distant  lands  to  find  themselves 

ruined.  It  had  become  cheaper  to  get - from 

some  of  the  conquered  countries  than  to - 

it  in  Italy.  When  farmers  in  Italy  could  not 

- their  grain,  they  had  no - for  taxes. 

When  they  borrowed  money  and  could  not  pay,  they 
lost  their  - .  Rich  men  often  turned  these 
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farms  into - and  bought - to  care 

for  their - .  Then  the  poor  citizens,  having 

neither - nor  work,  went  to  the  city.  Such 

wise  Romans  as  the  Gracchus  brothers  tried  to  have 

the - lands  given  to  these  poor  citizens,  and 

they  did  succeed  in  getting  the  city  to  sell  cheap 

-  to  the  poor.  It  was  hard  to  have  good 

- when  the  poor  people  of  Rome  voted  for 

men  who  gave  them  free  shows  and  saw  that  they 
had - to  eat. 

Seeing  that  the  Republic  no  longer  worked  well, 

Julius  - -  made  the  government  into  an 

- .  He  made  many  of  the  people  in  the  lands 

outside  of  Italy  - -  so  that  they  had  the 

protection  of  the  Roman  - - ~.  He  ordered 

- -  built  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  travel 

from - — —  to  all  the  important - ,  and 

he  started  many  new - in  Rome.  This  gave 

- -  to  some  of  the  poor  citizens.  He  had  many 

good  -  passed.  One  of  them  changed  the 

-  making  it  like  the  -  one  except 

that  one  day  was  added  every - years.  He 

planned  to  give  order  and  a  just  rule  to  all  the  lands 
controlled  by - — . 


Here  the  Romans  are  building  a  bridge  along  one  of  their 
great  paved  roads.  In  the  distance  an  aqueduct  crosses  a 
valley.  Notice  how  many  arches  there  are. 
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UNIT  TWELVE 

Living  Under  the  Best  Government 
People  Had  Yet  Known 

For  five  hundred  years  or  more  after  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar  and  his  nephew,  the  great  Augustus,  had  made 
Rome  into  a  strong  empire,  it  was  well  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  Roman  laws  were  the  best  that 
people  had  known  up  to  that  time,  and  they  protected 
Roman  citizens  in  all  the  far  off  places  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  The  dark-eyed  Egyptians  and  the  blue-eyed 
Germans  were  proud  to  be  called  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  live  in  the  great  Roman  Empire. 

These  two  stories  tell  about  the  life  people  lived 
long  ago  under  the  best  government  that  had  yet 
been  given  to  the  world: 

Necho,  an  Egyptian  Citizen  of  the  Roman  Empire 
A  Young  German  in  the  Roman  Empire 

CHAPTER  L 

Necho,  an  Egyptian  Citizen 
of  the  Roman  Empire 

The  young  Egyptian  soldier,  Necho  (ne'ko),  kept 
the  little  donkey  that  he  was  riding  up  to  its  greatest 
speed.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  he  was  in  a  hurry 
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to  reach  his  home  village  on  the  Nile.  Necho  had 
news.  He  was  going  on  a  long  journey,  and  he  was 
eager  to  tell  his  family  about  it.  Besides,  he  could 
leave  his  army  duties  for  two  days  only,  and  he 
wanted  to  spend  every  possible  minute  at  home.  He 
made  the  little' donkey  trot  faster  and  faster. 

At  last  he  reached  the  small  house  of  sun-dried 
brick  which  was  home  to  him.  “I  can  stay  until 
tomorrow  afternoon,”  he  told  his  mother,  who  hur¬ 
ried  to  meet  him.  “Then  the  good  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  (o-re'li-us)  has  ordered  our  army  division 
to  Rome.  From  Rome  we  go  to  the  Danube  River 
to  defend  the  border  walls  against  the  Germans. 
You  know,”  he  added,  seeing  tears  in  his  mother’s 
eyes,  “that  I  have  wanted  to  go  to  Rome  for  a  long 
time,  and  this  is  my  chance.  Besides,  I  will  send 
you  a  letter.” 

“You  cannot  write,  my  son,”  said  his  mother, 
sadly,  “and  I  cannot  read.” 

“There  are  letter  writers  who  can  be  hired  to  write 
letters  and  others  who  will  read  them,”  answered 
Necho.  “Let  us  be  happy  while  I  am  here.  What 
shall  I  bring  you  when  I  come  back?  A  piece  of 
silk?” 

“Silk  is  for  fine  ladies,”  replied  his  mother,  but 
she  smiled  as  she  went  to  bake  the  barley  cakes  for 
the  evening  meal. 
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Necho  wanted  to  see  the  chariot  races  in  the  great  Circus  in 
the  famous  city  of  Rome. 


Soon  Necho’s  father  returned  from  the  shop  where 
all  day  he  shaped  yellow  gold  into  rings  and  bracelets 
for  the  rich  people  of  Egypt  and  of  the  other  great 
lands  ruled  by  Rome.  As  the  family  sat  down  to 
their  meal  of  fish  and  turnips  and  barley  cakes, 
Necho  again  told  how  the  Emperor  had  ordered  him 
to  Rome  and  then  to  the  northern  border  of  the 
Empire.  Long  after  the  sun  had  set,  the  young 
Egyptian  still  sat  talking  with  his  father  about  what 
he  would  see  on  his  travels. 

The  next  morning  Necho  said  good-bye  to  his 
mother  and  his  small  brother  and  sister.  He  stopped 
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a  moment  at  the  shop  for  a  last  word  with  his  father. 
Then  he  hurried  the  donkey  down  the  dusty  road. 

That  evening,  he  went  aboard  a  ship  in  the  harbor 
of  Alexandria.  All  night  it  lay  at  anchor,  while  the 
light  from  the  great  lighthouse  shone  far  out  across 
the  harbor.  The  ship  was  loaded  with  grain,  linen, 
and  paper,  as  well  as  with  several  hundreds  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  rowers  at  the  long 
oars  pulled  the  ship  slowly  out  of  the  harbor.  Then 
sails  lifted  in  the  wind,  and  the  ship  moved  swiftly 
out  to  sea. 

“We  are  on  our  way,  Sem  (sem),”  said  Necho  to 
one  of  the  soldiers  from  his  village,  as  the  two  young 
men  watched  the  white  buildings  of  Alexandria 
growing  more  and  more  distant. 

“I  am  almost  sorry  there  are  no  pirates,”  said 
Sem.  “A  battle  with  pirates  would  be  exciting.” 

“Pirates  would  not  help  the  commerce  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,”  answered  Necho.  “Look  at  those  ships,”  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  many  sail  boats  on  the 
sea.  “Think  of  the  goods  that  they  carry:  cotton  and 
jewels  from  India;  grain  and  paper  and  glassware 
from  Egypt.  Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  ships  that 
carry  the  wealth  of  the  Empire  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  And  besides,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
trading  ships  that  make  regular  trips  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  carrying  cotton,  silk,  and  jewels  from 
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the  East  to  the  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea.  You  have 
seen  the  camel  caravans  bringing  such  goods  into 
Alexandria.” 

“You  are  right,  Necho,”  said  Sem.  “Perhaps, 
some  day  we  may  both  be  merchants.  Then  we  shall 
be  glad  that  Rome  has  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.” 

After  days  of  fair  sailing,  the  ship  reached  Italy. 
It  entered  a  busy  port,  and  the  soldiers  marched  into 
the  great  capital  of  the  Empire.  When  Necho  and 
Sem  were  both  free  for  a  day,  they  went  to  see  the 
wonders  of  Rome. 

“It  is  a  much  larger  city  than  Alexandria,”  said 
Necho,  as  they  came  down  from  Capitol  Hill,  “and 
each  emperor  seems  to  add  finer  marble  buildings.” 

Just  then  they  passed  a  young  Roman  soldier, 
who  looked  at  their  uniforms  and  spoke  to  them. 
“Are  you  from  Egypt?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Necho,  “we  are  Roman  citizens  in 
the  army  sent  to  defend  the  Danube  border  against 
the  Germans.  We  have  one  day  in  which  to  see  Rome. 
Can  you  tell  us  some  of  the  places  we  ought  to  visit?” 

“I  can  show  you  some,”  said  the  young  Roman. 
“Here  is  the  new  Forum  built  by  the  Emperor  Tra¬ 
jan  (tra'jan).  This  building,”  he  continued,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  long  hall,  “is  a  new  business  hall,  and  this 
tall  column  is  Trajan’s  column.  The  pictures  carved 
on  it  tell  the  story  of  his  wars.” 
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“What  are  those  buildings  on  each  side  of  the 
column?”  asked  Necho. 

“Those  are  libraries,”  answered  the  Roman.  “One 
has  Latin  books  in  it  and  the  other  Greek  books. 
Can  you  speak  Greek?” 

“I  speak  Greek  better  than  I  do  Latin,”  answered 
Necho.  “I  hope  my  Latin  will  be  better  before  I 
return  home.” 

“What  is  that  building  with  the  dome?”  asked 
Sem. 

“It  is  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  all  the  Roman 
gods,”  was  the  answer.  “It  is  called  the  Pantheon 
(pan'the-on).” 

“Is  that  great  round  building  the  Colosseum  (kol- 
o-se'um)  ?”  asked  Necho,  pointing  to  the  east  end 
of  the  Forum. 

“Yes,  you  must  go  there  to  the  free  show  the 
Emperor  is  giving  for  the  citizens.  It  is  too  bad  that 
you  will  miss  the  chariot  races  tomorrow,  but  this 
afternoon  you  can  see  a  fight  between  trained  gladia¬ 
tors  (glad'i-a-tors).  There  will  be  fights  between 
fierce  lions  from  Africa,  too.  Don’t  miss  it.  All  Rome 
will  be  there,  except  the  Christians.” 

“The  Christians?  Who  are  they?”  asked  Sem. 

“They  are  a  group  of  people  who  believe  in  only 
one  God,”  said  the  young  Roman.  “My  sister  is  a 
Christian.  She  says  that,  long  ago,  when  Augustus 
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Many  people  became  Christians  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Here  is  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen  and  one  of 
Jesus’  greatest  followers,  preaching  to  the  poor. 

ruled  the  Roman  world,  a  child  was  born  in  a  village 
in  Palestine.  The  child’s  name  was  Jesus.  When 
He  grew  to  be  a  man,  He  taught  people  to  love  one 
another  and  to  be  kind  to  each  other.  Men  killed 
Him;  but  they  say  He  still  lives.  Poor  people  and 
slaves,  as  well  as  many  Romans,  worship  Him.  My 
sister  will  not  go  to  see  men  and  animals  kill  each 
other  since  she  has  become  a  Christian.” 

“I  have  heard  of  Jesus  before,”  said  Necho. 
“There  are  some  in  Egypt  who  worship  Him.” 

“I  must  leave  you  here,”  said  the  Roman,  “but 
we  may  meet  again.  I,  too,  have  been  ordered  to 
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join  the  army  on  the  border.  The  Germans  there  are 
getting  dangerous.” 

“We  shall  look  for  you,”  Necho  called  after  him 
as  he  went  swinging  away. 

The  two  Egyptians  went  on  down  the  street.  At  a 
corner,  a  man  cried,  “Your  picture  painted,  good 
sirs!  Send  your  picture  home  to  your  mother!” 

The  boys  stopped.  “My  mother  would  rather  have 
a  picture  of  me  than  anything  else,”  said  Necho. 

“And  besides,”  laughed  Sem,  “we  have  on  our 
new  uniforms.” 

They  found  that  they  could  pay  the  price,  and  then 
each  boy  stood  while  the  painter  painted  his  picture 
on  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

“This  hot  sun  has  made  me  thirsty,”  said  Necho 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  painter  to  finish 
Sem’s  picture. 

“There  is  cool  water  in  that  jug.  Help  yourself, 
my  young  master,”  answered  the  painter.  “That 
water  is  brought  from  the  hills  over  forty  miles  away 
by  a  great  aqueduct,”  he  explained,  as  Necho  took  a 
long,  cool  drink.  “Rome  has  plenty  of  water  because 
the  Emperors  have  built  fine  aqueducts.” 

“This  evening,”  said  Necho,  when  the  two  pic¬ 
tures  were  finished  and  paid  for,  “we  must  find  a 
public  letter  writer  and  have  him  write  a  letter 
home.  We  can  send  the  pictures  with  the  letter. 
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But  now  let  us  get  some  bread  and  dates  for  lunch. 
Then  we  can  spend  an  hour  at  one  of  the  public 
baths  before  we  go  to  the  show  in  the  Colosseum.” 

The  next  morning  with  the  sun  shining  on  their 
spears,  the  young  Egyptians  marched  out  of  the  city. 
As  they  went  toward  the  north  over  one  of  the  great 
paved  roads  that  helped  to  bind  the  Empire  together, 
Necho  thought,  “At  last  I  have  seen  the  wonderful 
city  of  Rome.” 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Name  three  important  things  that  the  two 
Egyptian  soldiers  saw  while  they  were  in  Rome  and 
tell  the  use  of  each. 

2.  What  were  the  chief  amusements  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans? 

3.  Give  two  important  uses  of  the  Roman  roads. 

4.  Who  was  ruler  of  Rome  when  Jesus  was  born? 

5.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  the  birth 
of  Jesus? 

6.  What  great  idea  did  Jesus  put  into  the  world's 
treasure  chest? 

Things  to  Show  on  the  Map 

1.  Point  out  on  your  map  the  route  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  soldiers  might  have  taken  in  going  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  the  Danube  River. 

2.  Point  out  on  your  map  the  town  where  Jesus 
was  born. 


CHAPTER  LI 


A  Young  German  in  the  Roman  Empire 

Karl  was  a  tall,  blue-eyed  German  boy.  When  he 
was  at  home,  he  lived  with  his  father  and  mother 
and  his  little  sister  in  the  great  city  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian  (jus- 
tin'i-an)  ruled.  This  was  about  five  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Rome  was  no  longer 
the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Karl’s  great,  great,  great-grandfather  had  been 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  German  tribes  who  lived  beyond 
the  Danube  River.  The  Germans  of  his  day  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
build  roads  or  bridges  or  marble  buildings  as  the 
Romans  did.  Their  wealth  was  in  flocks  and  herds. 
They  lived  in  villages,  in  huts,  and  farmed  the  fields 
about  them.  When  they  needed  to  find  better  pas¬ 
tures,  they  took  their  old  men  and  their  women  and 
children  in  heavy  wagons  and  moved  to  better  land. 
The  shepherds  drove  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the 
fighting  men  protected  the  whole  tribe.  Finally, 
many  of  these  Germans  crossed  the  Danube  River 
and  settled  within  the  Roman  Empire.  When  Ro¬ 
mans  refused  to  live  the  hard  life  of  a  soldier  in  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  the  Roman  emperors  were  glad  to 
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When  he  saw  these  fair-haired  boys  being  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  Forum  of  Rome,  a  Christian  named  Gregory  asked  where 
they  came  from.  He  was  told  that  they  belonged  to  a  German 
tribe  called  the  Angles  (English). 

hire  tall,  strong  Germans  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
Roman  army. 

It  happened  that  Karl's  father  was  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen  and  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  and  Karl  was 
acting  as  his  father's  army  servant.  The  Emperor 
had  sent  his  army  to  Italy  and  conquered  the  king¬ 
doms  that  different  tribes  of  Germans  had  made 
there.  The  army  was  in  camp  not  far  from  Rome, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

When  Karl  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  message 
to  Rome,  he  took  with  him  as  a  guide  a  young 
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Roman  named  Sextus  (sex'tus).  Both  young  soldiers 
were  Christians,  for  the  temples  of  the  old  gods  had 
been  closed  everywhere  in  the  Empire  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  At  home,  Karl  went  with  his 
family  to  the  great  new  church  of  Saint  Sophia  that 
the  Emperor  had  built  a  few  years  before.  Karl 
never  tired  of  looking  at  the  beautiful  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  up  into  the  great  dome  which  formed 
the  roof.  Sextus  said  that  the  buildings  used  as 
Christian  churches  in  Rome  had  once  been  Roman 
business  halls. 

The  two  young  men  met  many  travelers,  for  they 
were  on  one  of  the  well-paved  roads  for  which  the 
Roman  Empire  had  long  been  famous.  At  noon  they 
stopped  in  a  village  to  eat  lunch  and  to  let  their  tired 
horses  rest. 

“I  like  the  life  of  a  soldier,”  said  Karl,  throwing 
himself  down  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  “I  hope 
some  day  to  be  an  officer,  as  my  father  is.” 

“I  would  much  rather  be  a  soldier  than  join  the 
crowd  of  idle  poor  in  Rome,”  answered  Sextus,  “or 
than  work  all  my  life  for  nothing  on  another’s  land.” 

“Sextus^what  does  your  father  do?”  Karl  asked. 

For  a  moment  Sextus  did  not  answer.  Then  he 
said,  “Karl,  my  father  is  a  servant  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  So  was  I,  but  I  ran  away  and  joined  the 
army  division  that  your  father  commands.” 
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“I  am  sorry,”  said  Karl.  “Was  your  father  born 
a  servant?” 

“Yes,*”  answered  Sextus,  “but  my  grandfather 
wasn’t.  He  had  a  small  farm  here  in  Italy.  It  was 
hard  to  pay  taxes.  He  had  little  money  and  had  to 
pay  in  grain.  At  last,  soldiers  came  and  took  the 
crops.  He  had  not  even  enough  left  for  food.  Many 
of  his  neighbors  went  from  their  farms  to  Rome 
or  to  some  other  city.” 

“What  did  they  do  in  the  cities?”  interrupted 
Karl. 

“They  ate  the  free  bread  and  drank  the  free  wine 
that  the  city  provided,”  replied  Sextus.  “But  my 
grandfather  would  not  do  that.  He  gave  his  farm 
to  a  rich  neighbor  for  the  right  to  live  on  it.  Our 
family  will  always  have  to  stay  and  work  on  the 
land  all  their  lives,  and  their  children  after  them.” 

“Couldn’t  your  father  work  in  Rome?”  asked  Karl. 

“Even  I  can’t  get  work  in  Rome,  and  I  am  young 
and  strong,”  replied  Sextus,  bending  a  brown  arm. 

“In  Rome,”  he  continued,  “the  owners  of  the  work¬ 
shops  cannot  sell  their  goods  because  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  out  of  work  and  have  no  monSy.  Besides 
taxes  are  so  heavy  that  men  cannot  pay  them,  even 
when  the  new  tribes  of  Germans  who  have  come  to 
Italy  do  not  take  or  destroy  the  property  of  poor 
Romans.  Common  people  like  me  and  my  family 
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have  hardly  been  able  to  make  a  living  for  many, 
many  years.” 

“My  father  will  help  you  succeed  in  the' army,” 
said  Karl.  “He  is  kind  and  has  authority.” 

“Do  you  think  he  will?”  asked  Sextus. 

“I  am  sure  he  will,”  answered  Karl.  “Father 
believes  in  Jesus’  teaching  that  men  ought  to  love 
and  help  one  another.” 

“It  seems,”  said  Sextus,  “that  the  law  should  pre¬ 
vent  a  free  man  from  becoming  a  servant  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.” 

“I  have  been  told,”  answered  Karl,  “that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Justinian  has  a  group  of  lawyers  collecting 
and  arranging  all  the  laws  of  the  Empire  so  that 
everywhere  they  will  be  the  same,  and  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  will  be  ruled  alike.” 

“If  the  Emperor  will  put  an  end  to  wars  in  Italy,” 
said  Sextus  getting  ready  to  mount  his  horse,  “that 
will  help  the  poor.  Do  you  suppose  he  can  unite 
the  Empire  and  make  it  strong  again  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  great  Augustus?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  answered  Karl,  mounting  his 
horse,  “but  my  father  says  that  the  collecting  and 
arranging  of  the  laws  is  a  great  work.” 

Neither  of  these  young  soldiers  could  know,  as 
they  started  off  down  the  Roman  road,  that  Justin¬ 
ian’s  collection  of  laws  would  be  of  use  to  govern- 
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ments  hundreds  of  years  after  the  Roman  Empire 
had  come  to  an  end. 

Things  to  Tell 

1.  Give  one  reason  why  Romans  did  not  wish 
to  be  in  the  Roman  army. 

2.  Explain  how  many  Roman  farmers  lost  their 
land. 

3.  Can  you  give  a  good  reason  why  free  Roman 
farmers,  raising  crops  for  themselves  and  others, 
made  more  desirable  citizens  than  the  people  who 
depended  on  the  government  to  give  them  food? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  Roman  taxes  were  high. 

5.  Why  was  Justinian's  collection  of  laws  a  good 
gift  for  the  world's  treasure  chest? 

6.  Who  passed  the  gift  of  Christianity  on  to  the 
German  people? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Point  out  on  your  map  the  city  where  Karl's 
family  lived. 

2.  Point  out  the  Danube  river  near  which  Karl's 
people  had  once  lived. 

3.  The  people  of  England,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  and  Germany  are  descended  for  the  most  part 
from  the  early  Germans.  Point  out  on  the  map  the 
countries  where  these  people  live  now. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  Sextus.  Tell  your  class¬ 
mates  how  you  happened  to  join  the  army. 

5.  Write  a  list  of  things  that  were  going  on  but 
were  not  good  for  the  Roman  Empire. 
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6.  Write  a  sentence  telling  of  two  conditions 
today  that  are  like  those  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word  tax.  Make  a  list 
of  three  things  for  which  people  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  paid  taxes.  Then  make  a  list  of  five  things  for 
which  people  today  pay  taxes. 

THINGS  TO  DO  FOR  UNIT  TWELVE 

1.  Read,  or  ask  someone  to  read  for  you,  any  of 
the  following  stories  that  you  may  find  in  the  library 
or  that  you  or  your  friends  may  have. 

Haaren,  John  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men 
of  Rome  (American  Book  Co.),  pp.  242-253.  The 
story  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Haaren,  John  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.,  Famous  Men 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (American  Book  Co.),  pp. 
71-79.  A  story  about  the  Roman  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian. 

A  First  Bible  (Oxford  University  Press) ,  pp.  57-107. 
You  will  enjoy  the  pictures  made  by  Helen  Sewell 
for  these  stories  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire. 

2.  Ask  your  teacher  if  you  may  post  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  the  best  pictures  you  have  found  showing 
the  gifts  of  Roman  times  to  the  treasure  chest  of 
the  world. 

3.  Perhaps  you  can  post  on  the  bulletin  board 
your  list  of  English  words  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Latin. 
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FOUR 


the  Romnns  who  m  the  world  coop  laws  hod  gomhit 
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TO 
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fiBOUT 

1000  B.C. 
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2000  B.C. 


►  HOW  THE  RQmRRS  LERROED  TO  COYERR  H  GRERT  EmP/RE 

CPESAR  BUILT  PAVED  ROADS,  BRIDGES.  HDD  BUSIOfcSS  HALLS 

CAESAR  HAP  SEOATE  ADOPT  THE  EGYPTIAn  ‘  CfllEflDAR 

CflCSfi r  BiGfln  RffORm  of  covcRnmenT  of  gL  the  Roman  empiRE 
CAESAR  WROTE  HIS  fflmOUS  LATHI  BOOK  -  CAESARS  GBLUC  WARS 


first  GiRmons  commG  mro  Europe 


THE  GRACCHI  BROTHERS  FOUGHT  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  CITIZEflS 

Roman  school  boys  studied  the  odyssey  TRansLATro  iiitd  umn  by  h  greek  slave 


Romans  gave  the  people  of  itbly  right  of  cmrens 


FIRST  WRITTEfl  ROfllOn  LQ1US 


to  mvEcrion  of  soman  lhuj 


12  BROnZfc  TABLETS  SET  UP  in  ROIWM  FORUfll 


Roman 


farrier.  good  cmzen.  ono  officer  in  cmcmnuTos'  Time 


&&!■  Rome,  fl  REPUBLIC  WHERE  PEOPLE  ELECTED  OFFICERS  POD  mOPE  LAWS 


Romnns  lEPRnED  to  com  money 


FROm  GREEKS 


Romans  begha  usiog  ujeights  nno  imasuREs  GR#KS  HI)I)  UflRn^p  lfl 

Romans  L£RRr>ED  THE  OLPHRBCT  I  LATIN  ALPHABET-A  B  CO  p  £  fv  H  i  l  mnitoporst  I  FROm  GREEK  TRaPERS 


GREEKS  TRaPE  8EPUTTFUL  „  J^^?^»flRTICIiS  FOR  UJHEBT  BnP  OLIVE  OIL  in  ROfllPn  FORUm 

Romnns  used  squqre  builpiogs  bop  the  prch 

TRPDinG  GREEKS  BUILD  CITIES  UIITH  BEBUTIFUL  TEmPLES  in  SICILY  anp  ITALY 


FROm  LBTin  VILLAGES  OH  HILLS  ABOVE  FORUm 


Rome  ompRKST  place  for  raRmERs^ 

CARTH THE  PHOEOICIRn  TRPDinG  CITY  GROWinG  m  AFRICA 


iTaLiansJ>i^^^>^|.^^^s  ujRnDtRtP  mT0  |TftLy  ^ith  m,R  horses,  cuttle,  bap  sheep 

LAKE  PLUELLERS  10  nORTHERn  ITALY  USIOG  BRONZE  TOOLS 


Follow  the  time  line  upward,  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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4.  Perhaps  your  teacher  will  name  a  committee 
to  pick  out  the  best  three  maps  of  the  Roman  world 
made  in  the  class.  Post  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  UNIT  TWELVE 

Write  on  a  page  of  your  notebook  the  following 
story  of  the  unit,  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  with  the 
needed  words.  Do  not  write  in  this  book. 

Living  Under  the  Best - - People  Had 

- -  Known 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  good  -  and  -  of  the 

- -  emperors  kept  peace  and  order  in  many 

lands.  - -  citizens  from  far-off  countries 

helped  to  defend  the  borders  of  the  — — — — -  against 

the - who  tried  to  enter  the  Empire.  From 

their  distant  homes  many  visitors  came  to  the  great 

capital  city,  - - .  There  they  saw  many 

beautiful - and  went  to  see  wild - — 

and  trained  - — -  fight  in  the  great,  round 

- ,  or,  perhaps  went  to  a - race. 

By  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  many  of  the  people  they  ruled  had  become 
- and  believed  in  only  one - . 

By  then,  also,  the  emperors  had  lived  for  some 

time  in  the  city  of  -  instead  of  Rome, 

and  hired  many  -  soldiers  to  defend  the 

- .  The  — - —  had  grown  tired  of  living 

the  hard  life  of  the  soldier  in  -  countries. 
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More  and  more  -  farmers  had  lost  their 

-  because  they  had  to  pay  high  - 

to  the  government,  and  had  no - .  Such  poor 

people  either  went  to  the - where  they  were 

fed  at  the  expense  of  the - ,  or  they  gave  up 

their - to  some  rich  man  who  let  them  live 

on  it  if  they  would  -  for  him  the  rest  of 

their  lives. 

The  Romans  were  losing  control  of  the  far-away 

lands  they  had  conquered ;  but  their - —  were 

so  great  that  most  of  the  important  nations  of  today 
have  learned  something  from  the  way  that  the 

Roman  - -  was  governed.  The  Emperor 

-  is  famous  because  he  had  his  lawyers 

- and  arrange  the  -  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 

The  Romans  passed  on  to  us,  too,  the  — - 

they  used  in  their  buildings  and  the  aqueducts  that 

carried  their  - .  The  many  people  of  their 

empire  learned  to  speak  and  write  the  - 

language  which  gave  many  words  to  the  languages 

of  today.  And  the  Romans  became  — ~ - ,  and 

passed  the  great  teachings  of  —  on  to  the 

modern  world. 


List  of  Maps  and  Time  Lines 


Map,  Where  The  Cave  Men  Lived .  5 

Map,  Where  the  Earliest  Farmers  Lived .  81 

Time  Line,  Part  I,  Before  Writing  Was  Invented.  ......  82 

Map,  Where  Writing  and  the  Aphabet  Began . 101 

Time  Line,  Part  II,  The  Beginning  of  Writing . 159 

Map,  Where  the  Greeks  Lived  and  Traded . 165 

Plan  of  Athens . .  209 

Time  Line,  Part  III,  When  the  Greeks  Lived . 257 

Map,  Early  Rome  and  Its  Trading  Neighbors . 289 

Map,  The  Roman  Empire . 313 

Time  Line,  Part  IV,  When  the  Romans  Lived . 351 


Pronouncing  Key 


In  the  index  beginning  on  the  next  page,  any  proper  name 
or  any  unusual  word  is  pronounced  by  the  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  signs: 


a  as  in  at 
a  as  in  face 
a  as  in  father 
a  as  in  ask 
a  as  in  ball 
e  as  in  end 
e  as  in  be 
e  as  in  her 

u  as  in  turn 


l  as  in  it 
I  as  in  mine 
6  as  in  not 
o  as  in  open 
6  as  in  long 
oo  as  in  too 
u  as  in  up 
u  as  in  use 
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alphabet,  invented,  90,  101  (map); 
Phoenicians  spread,  116, 150-157, 
159,  152  (picture),  101  (map); 
Greeks  learn,  155,  161,  257; 
Romans  learn,  351 
animals,  wild,  viii  (picture),  1, 
4-7,  5  (map),  12-35,  16  (picture), 
46,  49  (picture);  tamed,  2,  37, 
49-52,  51  (picture),  64  (picture), 
81  (map),  117  (picture),  143, 
215  (picture) 

aqueduct  (ak'we-dhkt),  313  (map), 
342 

arch,  Babylonian,  112  (picture); 

Roman,  266,  244  (picture) 
art,  cave  man’s,  13,  31-33;  Egyp¬ 
tian,  100,  102;  Greek,  161, 

186-191,  189  (picture),  206,  207, 
213,  228,  238-239,  243,  251-252; 
Roman,  271,  280,  342 

baskets,  made  in  early  Europe, 
53-57;  in  Egypt,  84  (picture),  87 
Bible,  stories,  116-149;  named,  152 
boats  and  ships,  invented,  36  (pic¬ 
ture),  43-44,  64-67,  81  (map), 
83,  92-94;  Egyptian,  99,  96  (pic¬ 
ture),  159;  of  Crete,  94;  in 
Babylonia,  105;  Phoenician,  150- 
157,  312-313;  Greek,  257,  164- 
169,  234-239,  289  (map) ;  Persian, 
226-227,  235,  237-238;  Roman, 
267-268,  313  (map),  338 
books,  invented  in  Egypt,  89-90,  89 
(picture);  of  Hebrews,  135,  152; 
of  Greeks,  197  (picture),  234, 
249-250;  of  Romans,  264,  265 
(picture),  281,  285-294 


bronze,  invented,  76-78;  used,  100, 
102,  113,  137,  150,  186,  273 
buildings,  in  early  Egypt,  102-103, 
101  (map);  in  Babylonia,  105- 
106,  109  (picture),  112  (picture); 
of  Hebrews,  140,  141-143;  Greek, 
179,  186-191,  209  (map),  249 
(picture),  252-253;  Roman,  260 
(picture),  263-266,  267  (picture), 
339-340,  346 

Caesar,  Julius  (se'zar,  jool'yus), 
299,  325-330,  264 
calendar,  invented  in  Egypt,  97; 

adopted  by  Romans,  328 
cattle,  wild,  5  (map);  tamed,  81 
(map),  93,  100,  117-120 
cave  men,  5  (map),  9,  12-35 
chariot,  Egyptian,  142;  Greek,  206; 

Roman,  340,  337  (picture) 
China,  trade,  276 
Christians,  340-341,  345  (picture), 
346 

churches,  early,  346 
Circus,  Roman,  337  (picture) 
citizens  of  Egypt,  102-103 ;  Hebrew, 
143;  of  Persia,  224;  of  Athens, 
182,  200,  244;  of  Sparta,  228- 
230;  Roman,  300-309,  317-324, 
326,  335-350 

clock,  Greek,  250;  Roman,  271 
clothes,  skin,  13,  22-25,  45  (pic¬ 
ture),  46,  62-63;  linen,  60  (pic¬ 
ture),  66,  69  (picture),  95  (pic¬ 
ture),  127,  173-174,  338;  wool, 
113,  123-125,  150,  153,  262-263; 
silk,  276,  336;  cotton,  338 
Colosseum  (k6l'6-se'tim),  340,  343 
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columns,  Egyptian,  102,  129  (pic¬ 
ture);  Greek,  172,  173  (picture), 
190;  Roman,  265,  271 
communication,  language,  15-17; 
early  messages,  86,  136;  writing 
invented,  85-91;  clay  letters, 
105-112;  spread  of  alphabet,  151- 
157 ;  Greek  runners,  225-226 
copper,  discovered,  73-80,  81 

(map),  86,  101  (map);  money, 
268;  in  Roman  kitchen,  273 
cooking,  earliest,  7,  9,  28,  39  (pic¬ 
ture),  54,  68,  273.  See  food, 
cotton,  trade  in,  338 

dishes  and  pottery,  in  early  Europe, 
37,  53-58,  66,  81  (map) ;  in  Egypt, 
84  (picture),  100;  of  Crete,  92, 
94;  in  Babylonia,  107  (picture), 
108;  Phoenician,  153;  Greek, 
167-168,  203,  267  (picture) 
dog,  tamed,  49-52,  64  (picture),  81 
(map),  171,  173  (picture),  215 
(picture),  267  (picture),  270,  292 
(picture),  311  (picture) 
donkey,  tamed,  98,  112  (picture) 
dress,  in  early  Europe,  13,  22-25, 
46,  62-63,  66;  in  Egypt,  89 
(picture),  100,  127-128;  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  112  (picture),  113;  of  Heb¬ 
rews,  123-125;  of  Phoenicians, 
152-153;  of  Greeks,  153,  184, 
246;  of  Romans,  262-263,  275- 
276.  See  clothes 

Egypt  (e'jipt),  had  first  metal, 
73-78;  had  first  writing,  84-91; 
life  in,  92-104;  government  of, 
102-103;  Hebrews  learned  from, 
120,  123-135;  in  Greek  times, 
161,  165  (map),  249-254;  in 
Roman  times,  289  (map),  313 
(map),  317,  335-339 


Europe,  earliest  people  of,  3-72; 
Phoenicians  bring  alphabet  to, 
150-157;  early  Greeks  in,  160- 
248;  early  Romans  in,  258-350 

farming,  in  early  Europe,  61,  68-72; 
in  Egypt,  81  (map),  93  (picture), 
97-99;  in  Babylonia,  105,  101 
(map);  Hebrews,  learned,  116, 
128;  in  Greece,  151,  209  (map), 
215  (picture),  230;  among  Ro¬ 
mans,  267-268,  289  (map),  300- 
304,  318-319,  321  (picture),  347; 
among  Germans,  344 
fire,  discovered,  viii  (picture) ; 
earliest  use  of,  3-12,  40,  53-57, 
68,  73-78,  222;  fire  making,  9, 
5  (map),  8  (picture),  19  (picture), 
24  (picture),  38,  62-63;  early 
fire-places,  38,  36  (picture),  39 
(picture),  51  (picture),  292  (pic¬ 
ture);  early  stoves,  77  (picture), 
84  (picture),  236  (picture),  273 
fishing,  with  spears,  26-30,  53-56; 
with  bone  fish  hook  and  line,  44, 
66;  with  fish  nets,  60  (picture), 
61,  64,  66,  69  (picture),  81  (map) 
food,  of  earliest  people,  7,  13,  14; 
of  cave  men,  9,  18,  20  (picture), 
21,  22  (picture),  23,  26-30;  in 
earliest  houses,  37-57;  of  early 
farmers,  60  (picture),  64,  68-72; 
in  Egypt,  81  (map),  87*  92  (pic¬ 
ture),  97-98,  100,  101  (map),. 
102,  120,  126-127,  129  (picture), 
336-337;  in  Babylonia,  105,  111- 
113;  of  Hebrews,  127,  136;  of 
Greeks,  168-169,  183,  192-193, 
194,  215  (picture),  230-231,  236 
(picture);  of  Romans,  264,  266, 
267  (picture),  268,  271-273, 

276-278,  282,  283,  313  (map), 
317-324,  336,  337,  343 
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furniture,  of  earliest  houses,  40, 
66;  in  early  Egypt,  77  (picture), 
89  (picture),  127,  129  (picture); 
in  Babylonia,  107  (picture),  109 
(picture),  147  (picture);  of  Ro¬ 
man  home,  292  (picture),  270- 
274,  285  (picture) 

games  and  amusements,  Greek, 
173-174,  176-180,  199,  203-208, 
228-230,  242  (picture),  249  (pic¬ 
ture);  Roman,  271,  292  (picture), 
323,  337  (picture),  340 
Germans,  in  Roman  times,  313 
(map),  335,  336,  342,  3443-50: 
started  England,  345  (picture) 
glass,  invented  in  Egypt,  100; 
Phoenician  trade  in,  153 ;  Roman 
trade  in,  338 

gods  and  goddesses.  See  religion 
gold,  in  Egypt,  100,  127 ;  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  145;  Phoenician  work  in, 
153;  Greeks  used,  188;  in  Roman 
Empire,  337 

government,  early  rulers,  86,  105- 
113,  118,  126,  128,  137-144, 
145-149,  224-225,  214,  253,  300; 
early  taxes,  87,  101  (map),  102- 
103,  143,  181-185,  306,  327,  347; 
early  laws,  108-110,  134,  146- 
149,  224,  162,  224,  181-185,  305- 
309,  258-259,  260  (picture),  264, 
270,  326-327,  335,  348;  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  161,  179, 
181-185,  224-225,  299-309,  264, 
283,  323 

grain,  wild,  5  (map),  37,  46,  51; 
ground  for  food,  36  (picture),  46, 
62j  58;  tamed,  68-72,  81  (map), 
93  (picture),  97-98,  105,  126- 
128;  in  Greek  and  Roman  times, 
165  (n:qp),  167,  168,  230,  266, 
268,  317-5?4,  338,  347 


Greece  (gres),  beginning  of,  101 
(map),  151-157,  215  (picture), 
216  (picture),  161-162;  trading 
cities  of,  161-170,  219-223,  289 
(map);  home  life  in,  171-175; 
education  in,  197-209,  243-254; 
democracy  in,  161,  181-185;  art 
and  literature  of,  176-180,  186- 
191,  234-239;  religion  in,  186-196 
gymnasium,  Greek,  199,  203-208, 
209,  228,  230,  242  (picture) 

Hebrews  (he'brooz),  believed  in 
one  God,  83,  116-149;  became  a 
trading  nation  in  Palestine,  118- 
125,  132-135,  136-144;  learned 
writing,  125-135;  gave  us  our 
Bible,  116-149,  152  (picture) 
hoe,  68-72,  81  (map) 

Homer  (ho'mer),  197  (picture), 
198-199,  215  (picture),  265  (pic¬ 
ture),  268,  285-286 
horses,  wild,  vii  (picture),  4,  5 
(map),  31-32;  earliest  tamed,  101 
(map);  Hebrew  trade  in,  142;  in 
Greece,  101  (map),  167-169,  171, 
192  (picture),  206;  in  Roman 
times,  301  (picture),  326,  337 
(picture) 

houses,  in  early  Europe,  14,  36 
(picture),  37-41,  51  (picture), 
60-61,  65-67,  81  (map);  in  Egypt, 
77  (picture),  84  (picture),  94,  96 
(picture),  98,  127-129,  336;  in 
Babylonia,  105-106,  109  (pic¬ 
ture),  147  (picture);  of  Hebrews, 
117-120,  123-124,  141;  of  Greeks, 
171-175,  215  (picture),  236  (pic¬ 
ture);  of  Romans,  292  (picture), 
301  (picture),  270-274,  277  (pic¬ 
ture)  ;  of  early  Germans,  344 

India,  trade  with,  289  (map),  338 
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industries  and  manufactures,  ear¬ 
liest  tools,  18-21,  37,  42-48;  in 
Egypt,  76-78,  99-100,  127,  128, 
337-338;  in  Crete,  92-94;  of 
Phoenicians,  99,  150,  153-154; 
of  Greeks,  161,  167,  230;  of 
Romans,  273-274 
ink,  invented,  88 

inventions,  fire  making,  8-9,  63; 
hoe,  69-71;  metal  tools,  76-78; 
plow,  93  (picture);  boat,  93  (pic¬ 
ture),  44;  sails,  83;  potter’s 
wheel,  94;  writing,  83-91;  cal¬ 
endar,  97;  surveying,  98;  glass, 
100;  wheel,  111-113 
iron,  earliest  use  of,  101  (maps), 
132,  150,  153,  165  (map) 
irrigation,  first  used  in  Egypt,  101 
(map),  125, 128 

Italians  (I-t&Ty&ns),  entering  Eur¬ 
ope,  101  (map) 

Italy  (it'a-li),  lake  dwellers  in, 
101  (map);  Greek  cities  in,  219- 
220;  Romans  in,  294,  299-316 
ivory,  27-29,  42,  99,  101  (map), 
153,  154,  188,  312 

Jesus  (je'ztis),  259,  329  (picture), 
341 

jewelry,  Egyptian,  76,  127,  129 
(picture),  337;  in  Babylon,  145; 
of  Carthage,  312;  Roman,  276; 
from  India,  338 

knife,  stone,  20  (picture),  23,  42-43, 
63;  metal,  76-78 

lamps  and  lighting,  caveman’s 
burning  stick,  31-32;  olive  oil 
lamp,  272  (picture),  273 
language,  beginning  of,  15-16; 
Greek,  222,  268,  340;  Latin, J268, 
280, 325-340 


laws,  first  written,  85,  109-110, 
134;  made  by  kings,  145-149, 
224;  made  by  people,  161-162, 
181-185;  Roman,  258,  299,  305- 
309,  326-327, 328, 335,  348 
library,  Greek,  247,  249-251;  Ro¬ 
man,  264,  265  (picture),  340 
linen,  66,  100,  127,  274,  338 

Marathon  (mar'a-thSn)  Race,  226, 
165  (map),  225  (picture) 
mathematics,  200  (picture),  249 
(picture),  280,  281  (picture),  284 
metal,  discovered,  61,  73-76,  81 
(map);  copper,  73-76,  268,  273; 
bronze,  76-78,  102,  150,  153, 
137,  273;  tin,  77,  101  (map),  150, 
311  (oicture);  gold,  100,  127, 
153;  silver,  106,  111-113,  268, 
273,  312;  iron,  101  (map),  132, 
150,  153 

milk,  first  dairy,  100 
money,  in  Egypt,  103  (picture), 
125;  in  Babylonia,  106,  110-113; 
Greek,  167,  192-193,  198,  268; 
Roman,  267-268,  278,  280,  306, 
319,  347 

Museum  (mu-ze'um),  251-254,  262 
music,  in  early  Egypt,  97,  129  (pic¬ 
ture);  Hebrew,  138-139;  Greek, 
178,  194,  198,  199,  200  (picture), 
228,  236;  Roman,  273 

needle,  24,  46 

Nile  (nil)  River,  95-98,  5  (map) 

Olympic  (o-lim'pik)  Games,  199, 
203-208,  228 

Olympus  (o-lim'pfts),  Mount,  165 
(map),  174,  193,  244 

painting  and  drawing,  by  cav<>  men, 
21-33;  of  Egyptians,  ±62;  of 
Greeks,  235;  of  Romans,  280,  342 
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Palestine  (p&l'Ss-tln) ,  Hebrews  in, 
120-122,  123-125,  132-135,  136- 
144,  164;  in  Roman  Empire,  259, 
329,  341 

paper,  invention  of,  8S-89,  99;  use 
in  Europe,  152-153,  265  (picture) 
papyrus  (pa-pi'riis),  88,  99,  101 
(map),  133  (picture),  152-153, 
168,  265  (picture) 

Parthenon  (par'the-n6n),  186-191, 
209 

pen,  155,  265  (picture).  See  ink 
Pericles  (per'i-klez),  163,  166,  178- 
179,  181-185,  213,  220 
Persia  (pur'zha),  government  of, 
145-149,  224-225;  failed  to  con¬ 
quer  Greece,  186,  224-227,  230- 
239 

Phoenicia  (fe-msh'i-a),  99,  101 

(map),  116,  141,  150-157,  165 
(map),  311 

pigs,  wild,  5  (map),  20-21,  81 
(map);  tamed,  215  (picture) 
plow,  invented,  93  (picture) 
poetry,  Hebrew,  138-139;  Greek, 
161,  194,  197-199,  206-207,  213, 
250;  Roman,  285-290 
pyramids  (pir'a-mids),  102,  93  (pic¬ 
ture),  95  (picture),  101  (map) 

religion,  Egyptian,  95,  98,  102; 
Babylonian,  106;  one  God  of 
Hebrews,  116-122,  134-135,  146- 
149;  Greek  gods,  174,  177,  182, 
186-196,  206,  219-223,  244,  246; 
Roman  gods,  263,  266,  275,  278, 
286-287;  Christianity,  259,  340- 
341,  329  (picture),  246 
roads,  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia, 
142  (picture);  to  Athens,  167- 
170;  paved  Roman,  270,  277 
(picture),  313  (map),  325,  328, 
334  (picture),  343,  346 


Roman  Empire,  beginning  of,  299, 
325-330;  under  Augustus,  261- 
297;  after  Augustus,  334-351 
Rome  (rom),  beginning  of,  294, 
267-268,  165  (map);  republic  of, 
299-324;  capital  of  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  260-266,  339-344;  a  home 
in,  270-279;  school  in,  280-284; 
laws  of,  305-309,  326-327,  328, 
335, 348 

schools  and  education,  in  Egypt, 
89-90,  132;  in  Babylonia,  106, 
111;  in  Greece,  161-162,  197-202, 
242-256,  282;  Roman,  262-263, 
280-284,  336 

science,  earliest,  94-97,  249-251 
Senate,  Roman,  300-309,  262, 327 
sewing,  earliest,  22-25,  51  (picture) 
sheep,  wild,  5  (map);  tamed,  64 
(picture),  81  (map),  98,  105,  108, 
117-120,  123,  151,  216  (picture), 
319,  321  (picture) 
shepherd  people,  in  Egypt,  81 
(map),  125;  in  early  Europe,  64 
(picture),  81  (map);  Hebrews, 
116-130;  early  Greeks,  101  (map), 
150-157,  216  (picture);  early 
Romans,  101  (map),  293;  early 
Germans,  313  (map),  344 
silk,  276,  313  (map),  336,  338 
silver,  used  as  money,  106,  113, 
125;  coined,  268;  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  127,  154,  273;  mines,  312 
slavery,  in  Egypt,  92,  95  (picture), 
96  (picture),  97,  99,  102,  125- 
130;  in  Babylonia,  106,  108; 
Hebrews  had,  118;  in  Greek 
times,  165  (map),  167,  171-175, 
182,  230,  237-238,  243-244,  251; 
in  Roman  times,  262,  270-274, 
277  (picture),  280-284,  312,  313 
(map),  345  (picture),  319-320 
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stoves  and  heating,  Egyptian  fur¬ 
nace,  77  (picture),  84  (picture); 
Greek  brazier  (bra/zher),  236 
(picture),  285  (picture);  Roman 
heating,  273;  charcoal  stove,  273 
surveying,  invented  in  Egypt,  98 

taxes,  Egypt,  87,  103;  in  Palestine, 
143;  in  Persia,  224;  voted  by 
Greek  citizens,  181,  182;  voted 
by  Roman  citizens,  306 ;  in  Roman 
Empire,  327,  347 
theater,  Greek,  162,  176-180,  209 
thread,  earliest,  24;  spinning,  173- 
174,  230,  273-274,  292  (picture) 
Tigris  (tl'gris)  and  Euphrates 
(u-fra'tez)  rivers,  105,  5  (map) 
tin,  first  use  of,  77,  101  (map),  150 
tools,  invented  in  stone  age,  13,  18- 
21,  26-30,  37,  42-48,  68;  first 
metal,  76-78,  84  (picture),  100, 
102,  153;  farm,  93  (picture),  68- 
72,  215  (picture),  301  (picture) 
trade,  of  early  Egypt,  75-78,  81 
(map),  83,  86,  90,  92-94,  99,  101 
(map),  125,  142;  of  Babylonia, 
105-106,  111-113,  142-143;  of 
Hebrews,  116, 124  (picture),  141- 
144;  of  Phoenicians,  116,  141, 
143,  150-157;  of  Greeks,  150-157, 
160-170,  179-183,  205  (picture), 
206,  213,  219-223,  228,  229  (pic¬ 
ture),  245  (picture),  267-268;  of 
Carthage,  311-312;  Roman,  264; 
266-268,  289  (map),  313  (map), 
317, 338-339 

transportation,  by  use  of  slaves,  95, 
167-168;  by  sedan  chair,  96-97, 
277  (picture);  by  donkeys,  81 
(map),  98-99,  111,  142,  313 
(map),  335-336;  by  wheeled  carts 
and  wagons,  111-113,  101  (map), 
151,  167,  168,  267  (picture), 


transportation  (continued) 

270,  317,  321;  by  horses  and 
chariots,  101  (map),  142  (pic¬ 
ture),  167-169,  171,  206,  252, 
301  (picture),  320  (picture),  337 
(picture);  by  camel  caravan,  101 
(map),  120,  313  (map),  339;  by 
elephants,  165  (map),  313-314. 
See  boats  and  roads 
tribune  (trib'un)  307,  322-324 

weapons,  wood  and  stone,  5  (map), 
12  (picture),  13,  18-21,  26-30, 
42-48,  53-55,  62-63;  copper  and 
bronze,  76-78,  84  (picture),  137- 
138,  150,  186,  221  (picture),  225 
(picture);  iron,  132,  150,  153 
weaving,  60  (picture),  61,  81  (map), 
100,  101  (map),  173  (picture), 
230 

weddings,  early  Hebrew,  120-121; 
Greek,  174,  230;  Roman,  274, 
275-279 

weights  and  measures,  Egyptian, 
84  (picture);  Greek  and  Roman, 
267  (picture) 

wheat,  wild,  46,  70;  tamed,  68-72, 
87.  See  grain 

wheel,  invented,  112,  159 
wool,  113,  123-125,  127,  150-154 
writing,  invented  in  Egypt,  83-91, 
99,  102-103;  on  clay  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Crete,  85,  99,  106-111; 
of  Hebrews,  116,  126,  129  (pic¬ 
ture),  131-135,  139  (picture), 
142  (picture);  spread  by  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  101  (map),  150-157,  165 
(map);  of  Greeks,  150-157,  165 
(map),  197-202,  213,  234,  239, 
249-251,  264-265,  268,  280;  Ro¬ 
man,  280-295,  308  (picture), 
325-326,  336,  342;  among  early 
Germans,  344 
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